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FOREWORD 



Religion involves the spirit of inquiry- inquiry into theinnerself. 
With its well directed aim of discovering truth, religion through the 
millenia, has been helping man to grow physically, mentally and 
spiritually and achieve fulfilment. The older civilizations took guidance 
from religion and tenaciously held to a view, which made it a high 
adventure of the spirit, a converging life endeavour to realize and 
grasp the hidden meaning of existence. I n the absence of this longing 
and struggle, the belief of thefaithful does not differ from the unbelief 
of the faithless, and the meaning of that and earnestness which 
proceeds from an inner hunger can hardly be understood. Religion 
primarily is a matter of inner experience and not an affair of mere 
belief, or dogma or conformity, which stifle the spirit of free inquiry. 
There are two dimensions to every religion, especially to every one of 
the highly developed world religions-religion as a historically 
conditioned socio-political expression, and religion as a path to the 
experience of G od, or any value equivalent to it. T he first consists of 
rules and regulations pertaining to the routine living and other social 
disciplines, besides myths, legends and cosmological theories. These 
socio-political constituents of a religion demarcate it from other 
religions. The second dimension consists of the truly spiritual part, 
with its emphasis on personal morality, worship and adoration and the 
disciplines designed to ensure the spiritual growth of man. The latter 
constitutes the essential part, whereas the invariable but non-essential 
part is also relevant so long as it does not choke the spiritual essense 
and its growth. Spirituality makes religion not only cultivate a spirit of 
toleration, questioning, and inquiry in its own sphere, but also foster it 
in every other department of life. It generates humility, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and above all the love for all creation. Religion, says 
Guru Nanak, spans the true extreme ends-the total indulgence 
in the world and the total negation of the mundane 
realties-thus regulating the behaviour of man parvirati nirvirat 
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hatha dovai vici dharamu phirai raibaria (G G . 1280). 

T h ere i s, h o wever, a co ntrad i cto ry o bverse of rel i gi o n . B i gotry, 
fanaticism and intolerance have affected the human relations. Wars 
have been waged, crusades have been launched to establish thesupremacy 
of one religion over the other. T he innocent masses nave been massacred 
to promote the cause of religion. All these misadventures have clouded 
the true import of religion. 

The ancient civilizations were destroyed by the barbarians bred 
outside those civilizations. But the modern civilization, if allowed to go 
the same way, will bedestroyed bythe barbarians bred within thecivilization 
itself. W hat can save us from this predicament is a little more of 'Christian 
love' in our hearts for our neighbours, as Bertrand Russell said, or a little 
'more altruism' in the words of Pitrim S. Sorokin. This love comes from 
the practice of true religion as defined by the authentic spiritual teachers 
of the world. T he testament of the great religious teachers is, that religion 
creates healthy internal environment which pulls down the walls of 
ignorance and prejudice with the waves of inquiry and illumination. 

Sikhism being prominent among the comity of religions has 
attracted the worldwide attention of scholars and theologians. T he G uru 
G ranth Sahib as the mainstay of the Sikh thought gives an insight into the 
Sikh W dtanschauung. The Sikh religion can be understood essentially as a 
spiritual-cum-temporal forcecreated in order to meet the challenges of all 
times. Quite a number of scholars have endeavoured to interpret and 
explain the subtleties and nuances of the Sikh cosmology and Sikh ethics, 
as well as the growth of its social responsibility. 

But unfortunately in the enthusiasm of producing something 
'revealing', some Western scholars recently have indulged in inspired 
guesses terming it as a syncretic faith, an adumbration of a variety of 
religious strands; and that the militant nature of the Sikhs grew in this 
religiouscommunity after a particular castegroup responded to thecall of 
the Gurus and made in roads into the faith. A wholelotof misunderstanding 
has been created by the questionable approach adopted by these scholars. 

The publication of the present volume ironically 
synchronizes the turbulent times when the Punjab is passing 
through a critical phase. The papers included in the book were read 
and discussed in seminars recently held at the Toronto and other 
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U niversities. T hey remove much of the misconceptions which shrouded 
the vision of the baffled scholars. The basic issues pertaining to the 
growth of Sikh consciousness, temporal and spiritual Sikh peculiarities 
and above all the historical compulsions which motivated the search 
for Sikh identity, have all been objectively argued and analysed, of 
course with the sympathetic consideration for other religious traditions. 
I believethis book of considerable merit would beof immense usefor 
the students and scholars of religion and history. 



Punjabi University 

Patiala 

13 July, 1992 



H .K. MAN MOHAN SINGH 
V ice-Chancellor 



PREFACE 



The initiative for the seven Conferences held in U K and N orth 
America in N ovember and D ecember 1990, came during a discussion 
between Drjasbir Singh Mann of the Sikh Community of North 
America and D r Darshan Singh and S. Balbir Singh N ijjar, President 
and Secretary respectively, of the Canadian I nstitute of Sikh Studies, 
Toronto, while D r K harak Singh of the I nstitute of Sikh Studies, Punjab 
was in Canada on a private visit. S. Kuldip Singh Chhatwal and S. 
Bhupinder Singh Sarkaria of Waterloo were among active supporters 
of the proposal. Simultaneously, the idea was also taken up by Dr 
Pargat Singh, D r Baljit Singh Baggaand D r G .S. M ansukhani, President 
Secretary, and M ember, respectively, of the Sikh Council of Education, 
UK . The proposal was welcomed by D r G urbakhsh Singh G ill, the 
Roving Ambassador of Sikhism, and leading Sikh Organisations in 
North America. Accordingly, the President, S. Satnam Singh, and 
Secretary, S. Jasbir Singh, of the Canadian Sikh Study and Teaching 
Society, Vancouver, Dr N .S. Kapani and Dr Sabharwal of the Sikh 
Foundation USA, San Francisco, S. Harjit Singh, G ursharanjit Singh, 
S. Balwant Singh H ansra, and S. Pritam Singh of the Sikh Religious 
Society, Chicago, D r Rajinder Singh Bajwa, D r Rajwant Singh, S.G .S. 
Ahluwaliaand S. Amrik Singh, of theG uruGobind Singh Foundation, 
Washington DC, and S. Jatinder Singh Sabharwal, President, the Sikh 
Cultural Society, N ew York and D r Satnam Singh D hami of theTristate 
Area Sikh Society also joined the other organisations to hold 
International Conferences at Vancouver, Berkley, Chicago, Washington 
DC and New York. At their instance the Institute of Sikh Studies, 
Chandigarh, made a choice of the subjects and the related scholars, 
with speciality in those fields for addressing the seven Conferences. It 
is our pleasure to convey gratefulness on behalf of the nine 
organisations mentioned aboveto the organisers and helpers who have 
with their labours made the Conferences at each place a success. 

We also take this opportunity to profusely thank all the 
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contributors and hosts who have funded the Conferences and offered 
generous hospitality to the scholars and other participants. 

Weshould liketo convey our special gratefulness to the scholars 
who have very ki nd ly co ntri buted thei r papers at the C o nf erences menti o ned 
above. 0 ur deep thanks are also due to Dr Hugh Johnston, Professor of 
H istory, Simon F raser U niversity of RC, D r N ewman, Principal H arbhajan 
Singh, Kirpal Singh Sirha, Lou Singh Khalsa, S. Kuldip Singh Channi, 
who contributed their papers at the Conferences, but for one reason or 
the other could not send their revised contributions. 

The papers were appropriately divided for publication in two 
volumes, thisone mostly of papers read or contributed in N orth A merica, 
and theother of papers received fortheLondon Conference. 0 ur particular 
thanks are due to the Editors for their long and hard labour in obtaining, 
and editing the material. 1 1 has indeed been a labour of love in furtherance 
of the cause that is dear to our nineO rganisations. We would be failing in 
our duty, if we did not thank S. M anohar Singh M omi for his honorary 
organisational and secretarial work for the publication of thetwo volumes. 

We are deeply grateful to the M embers of the I nstitute for their 
generous help in the organisation of the Conferences and the publication 
of thetwo volumes. 

0 n behalf of the nine organisations it is our pleasure to express 
our sincere and deep gratitude to Dr HK Manmohan Singh, V ice- 
Chancellor, Punjabi U niversity, Patiala, for his keen interest in thisacademic 
venture involving publication of the volume comprising the North 
American papers. I n this regard our thanks are also due to Professorsjodh 
Singh and Balkar Singh of the Punjabi University Patiala, for their valuable 
suggestions. 

Lastly, and importantly, weshould liketo expressour gratefulness 
to DrHazara Singh of the Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
for his invaluable guidance and help in the publication of the papers. I n 
fact, the speed with which the publication has come out, and the quality 
of it are mainly due to his expertise in the field. 

T he E d ito rs have i nd i cated the o bj ecti ves of o rgan isi ng the vario us 
Conferences, and the reasons for the choice of subjects of 
the papers contributed. It is our pleasure in offering these 
publications for the scholars and the reading public in India 
and abroad. We hope that these papers will contribute towards 
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projecting an authentic imageof Sikh religion, history and institutions, 
and in creating better understanding of Sikhism, especially in countries 
abroad where Sikhs have settled. 

We owe a special debt of gratitude to all the organisations 
mentioned earlier and the Sikh Sangat of the various cities and areas 
for their liberal contributions, enthusiastic cooperation and 
participation in the Conferences to make them a success. Our sincere 
thanks are also due to D r Satinder Kaur Mann, D r Datar Singh Sodhi, 
Dr Amrit Singh Sekhon, Dr Piara Singh and Sardar Rajinder Singh 
Walia for their very generous contribution for the holding of the six 
Conferences in N orth America. 



0 ctober 1, 1991 M aj. G eneral M ohinder Singh (Retd.) 

MVC.MC. 

President 
Institute of Sikh Studies, 
Chandigarh 



INTRODUCTION 



After the Punjab Crisis of early eighties, there has, in the West, been a 
growing interest in the Sikhs, their religion and history. This interest 
has especially been keen in countries where Sikh migrants have settled. 
Unfortunately, the meagre literature that has si nee appeared, including 
thatfrom academic circles in the West, has mostly been of ajournalistic 
level, far from being well -researched. Second, the publication in 1989 
of the papers of the Conference on Sikh Studies, held by the 'Sikh 
Community of North America', at Long Beach, California State 
University, has created further demand from Sikh Organisations in 
U K , Canada and U SA for an authentic projection of Sikhism and its 
history. Third, with the increasing erosion and confusion in the moral 
life of modern cultures serious scholars of religion would like to know 
what is the stand of Sikhism on this important issue. 

In this context, the Sikh Council of Education, UK, the 
Canadian Institute of Sikh Studies, Toronto, the Canadian Sikh Study 
and Teaching Society, Vancouver, The Sikh Students Association of 
U.B.C., Vancouver, The Sikh Association of S.F.U. Vancouver, The 
Sikh Foundation U.S.A. San Francisco, The Sikh Community of 
Chicago, Guru Gobind Singh Foundation and Guru , Nanak 
Foundation, Washington DC, the Sikh Cultural Society, 
New York and the Sikh Community of theTri-State Area, N ew York, 
approached the Sikh Community of North America, Los Angles, and 
the I nstitute of Sikh Studies, Chandigarh, for organising Conferences 
of Sikh Studies under their auspices. 

Accordingly, thetwo organisations concerned deliberated over 
the matter, made a choice of subjects relating to the Sikh Ideology 
and history that were both topical and needed elucidation, and 
approached specialists to write papers on them. Scholarsfrom all areas 
and countries were invited to attend and participate in the Conferences. 

A series of seven Conferences was organised to meet the 
demand. The first Conference was held at London (Essex hall), on 
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the 17th and 18th November, 1990. The papers contributed at this 
Conferences form a separate volume. The second Conferences was held 
at the University of Toronto, W al I berg Building, St. George Campus, 
Toronto on the 24th and 25th N ovember, 1990. The third Conference 
took place at Vancouver in the Old Auditorium, University of British 
Columbia, on the second D ecember, 1990. T he fourth was organised at 
the Berkley University, on the 5th December, 1990. The fifth one took 
placeatChicago, on the6th December, 1990.Thevenueof the sixth was 
theG eorge Washington U niversity, Washington D C,on the 8th D ecember, 
1990, and the last Conference was held on the 15th D ecember, 1990 at 
N ew Y ork. T hese Conferences have been the biggest ever academic event 
in the field of Sikh Studies. Over forty papers were contributed. The 
number of those who participated and discussed them fruitfully was about 
two thousand. Scholars from different disciplines and parts of the world 
presented their papers, and many of them addressed more than one 
Conference. At Vancouver messages were received from M r. William N . 
Vander Zalm, Premier of British Columbia, and M r. Garry Weiner, Minister 
of M ulti-culturism and Citizenship, B ritish Columbia. D r D ennison M oore, 
Chief of Staff, M ulti-culturism, who brought the message, addressed the 
Conference. (For messages see Appendixes I and 1 1 ). 

The papers contributed at the Conferences in Canada and USA, 
and received after revision have been divided into four Sections, namely, 
Ideology, Methodology, Sikh H istory, and General. The present Volume 
comprises 23 papers. T hesecond Volume, entitled F undamental I ssues in 
Sikh Studies, contains 18 papers mostly read at the London Conference. 

I n recent years there has inexplicably been a tendency to choose 
current issues, and rush to the press, even wheretheavailable information 
is inadequate. True, there is no bar to taking up current issues, provided 
opinionsare based on sound information and are honestly held. But, doubts 
on this score are natural to arise, when views expressed arefarfrom well- 
founded. For example, there have been a spate of books and papers 
includingthosefrom academic circles about the Punjab problems. The 
paper (published in the London Volume) on the water dispute, which 
forms the hub of the Punjab problem, shows that not one of those 
publications or papers mentions even the barest facts of 
the issue, much less its historical or constitutional aspects. 
H ence merely calling 'wolf, 'tragedy' or 'disaster' or the expression of 
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drawing-room talk cannot be a substitute of presenting a sound factual 
statement or analysis. The difficulty of producing an objective 
statement about current affairs by an academician is well recognised 
and understood. Therefore, except for papers seeking to dispel the 
confusion created by some hasty observations, we have refrained from 
taking up currenttopics. Besides, as emphasized already, it is probably 
more fruitful to understand the present by a thorough study of the 
past, instead of following the inverted process of putting the cart 
before the horse, and reconstructing the past as a projection of the 
fluid present. A part from the difficulty of the task for the academician, 
the finding sometimes could be quite subjective or misleading. For, 
writing current history, however tempting, is the preferred task of the 
journalist and not so much of the academician. The papers of K ing, 
K harak Singh, D hi I Ion and Daljeet Singh, in the two volumes expose 
the hazards of making such attempts about current matters. 

A word about another misapprehension in somecircles. Neither 
the use of the 'Western' nor of the 'Modem' critical method is 
unwelcome. 1 1 is the lack of it or some substandard works which are 
the lament. K harak Singh's paper shows how inadequately 
authenticated are most of the entries about Sikhism in Western 
encyclopaedias. And yet no one has been able to bring them upto the 
mark or even uptodate, showing thereby, the paucity of scholarship 
regarding Sikhism. 0 ver-dependence on the views of ex-missionaries, 
naturally conditioned by their profession, or sporadic visitors to India, 
cannot obviously be of any great help or merit. 

There is an important fact which needs to be stressed about 
Sikh studies. T he Sikh G urus clearly state that the hymns in the G uru 
Granth emanate out of their spiritual experience. The lives of the 
Sikh G urus clearly and profoundly give expression to that experience 
and the thesis it conveys. It is, therefore, logically and ideologically a 
contradiction to divorce the study of Sikh history from a study of the 
G uru G ranth and its theology. We do not for one moment suggest that 
historians, sociologists and anthropologists should not study Sikhism 
from the point of view of their respective disciplines. E ven among them 
there are in each discipline, two kinds of interpreters: those that accept 
the existence of a fundamental Spiritual Reality, and those that do not 
and i interpret every thi ng from the material ist poi nt of view. So far as scholars 
who believe in religion or have some religious faith, are 
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concerned, their stand on the issue of religious history is well known. 
It is true that there are historians, sociologists and anthropologists 
who would like to study a religion purely from the materialists point 
of view, and for that matter, have no obligation to accept the source 
or validity of a scripture or its ideology. But, 
to the ordinary reader and the scholar they owe an obligation to state 
the extent of their limitation, thescopeof their vision and thelensthrough 
which they view it. For exmaple, a historian likeToynbee who accepts the 
valueof spiritual experienceobserves,"They(Prophets)arenottheproduct 
of their social milieu; theevents that producethem are encounters between 
the human beings and the Absolute Reality that is in, and at the same 
time, beyond all the phenomena of E xistence, Life, and H istory; and any 
soul may meet G od at any time and place in any historical circumstances. 
Nevertheless an examination of the social milieu will help us to understand 
the nature, as well as the rise, of religions in which this experience of 
meeting God is communicated and commended to Mankind as the 
inspiration for a new way of life." 

In this context, we make no apology for emphasizing the 
inalienable connection between a study of the G uru G ranth and the lives 
of the Sikh G urus, and the study of the development of their religion. 
H ence the consequent necessity of correlating the two studies. But, we 
do not any time exclude the possibility of the study of religion and its 
history from the point of view of the materialist, except for the need of 
disclosing the ideological stand of the author. 

In this volume, on Ideology K ing has contributed two papers: 
"Fundamentalism, Modernity: Sikhism A Tertium Quid" and "An 
Incomparable Liturgy: Sacred Nit-Nem among the World Religions". In 
the first paper he makes a close study of the Sikh doctrines and explains 
how misleading it is to brand them as fundamentalism, a word drawn 
from the Christian background, suggesting rigidity, primitivism and 
anachronism, or to call Sikhism a peasant or J at society. He makes a 
penetrating analysis of the post-modern situation that has led to certain 
revivalist movements. Actually, the problem isthat there are visible cracks 
in the modern culture, threatening deterioration and disintegration in its 
societies; and correspondingly there is a tendency to turn to religion as a 
means of "survival, recovery and resurgence." In fact, we feel 
that further the veil over the Russian E mpire is removed, the greater 
would be the disillusionment with the so-called modern view 
of history. So far as the Sikh society is concerned, King feels, 
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it has been "the continued unfolding of enseeded, encoded nature of 
Sikhism as propounded by the First Mahalla and the other N ine. 
"Referring to the Sikh society, both in the nineteenth century and in 
the present times, he writes, that it is nothing beyond invoking or 
working out of the original teachings of G uru N anak, emphasising 
the brotherhood of man in the classic words that there is "No H indu 
nor Mussalman", but only man. He observes that Sikh scholars 
thoroughly grounded in their own inheritance, may in due course 
contribute much to a genuine theory of world history. 

1 1 is with deep lament that we record the sudden and sad demise 
of Dr Avtar Singh, the outstanding exponent and scholar of Sikh 
Philosophy. H is passing away is an irreparable loss to the world of Sikh 
scholarship. It is unfortunate that the shocking happening took place, 
before he could send his revised papers to us. We are, therefore, including 
onlytheabstractwhich he had sentto usforadvancecirculation. Itcontains 
an extremely important observation, namely, that it is the Sikh ethics and 
Sikh Philosophy thatform the fundamental context that gives rise to Sikh 
history and social development, which cannot be understood and 
appreciated without reference to the core, which is the fount that gives 
life, strength and drive to them. He writes "This confusion results into 
invitation to thesociologist, anthropologist and some historians to continue 
talking about identity without reference to the ethical core which is the 
inner element. The results range from genuine confusion to intentional 
misleading of Sikhism." 

Daljeet Singh has contributed two papers on Sikh Ideology, "The 
Sikh World-view: Its Ideological Identity" and "Sikh Religion and Politics". 
I n his first paper he explains that the Sikh thesis is based entirely on the 
spiritual experience of the G urus. H e classifies world religions into four 
categories, and considers all Indian religions before Guru Nanak to be 
dichotomous or life- negating, in the sense that they make a clear division 
between the spiritual path and the empirical path, with the religious person 
owning monasticism, Sanyasa, celibacy, or withdrawl from empirical life. I n 
the second category, heplacesjudaism and Islam, which started as whole-life 
religions, but in which withdrawal and dichotomyappeared later in their history, 
in theform of cults I ike those of E ssenes, K abbalists, etc., in onecase, and of 
Sufismin the other case. H e places Christianity in the third category, being 
virually in line with theviewsof Jeremiah, who recommended non-resistance 
to the evil of Babylonian invasion. Therefore, despite the 
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fundamental of treating 'your neighbour as yourself, Christian 
pacificism has led to religious withdrawal and the appearance of 
monastriesand nunneries from the end of theThird Century A. D . It is 
this other-worldliness in the Christian Society that historians like 
G ibbon and SirJamesFraser, have considered to be a cause of the fall 
of the Roman E mpire. T he Reformation, he indicates, dealt a blow to 
the supremacy of the Church, which became virtually a subordinate 
wing of the national state. T his dichotomy ultimately has given rise to 
the phenomena of Secularism, Communism, Individualism, and 
Consumerism, causing increasing erosion of the moral fibre of modern 
societies. I n the context, he highlights the independence and whole-life 
character of the Sikh World-View, which apart from being optimistic, 
seeks to ensure that Sikhism, likejudaism does not turn into withdrawal, 
or a salvation system. I n order to avoid this decline, 'theT enth M aster has 
prescribed the keeping of Kirpan, which is, on the one hand, a constant 
reminder to the Sikh, of his social responsibility, and on the other hand, a 
warning against escape to monasticism or other-worldliness. In the other 
paper hebringsoutthatthemiri-piri doctrine isfundamental to the religious 
experience of the G urus and the system of G uru N anak. While in the 
Indian context this doctrine is entirely new and original, itformsan integral 
part of all whole-life religions that combinethe spiritual andtheempirical 
components of life. The author traces how, in pursuance of the needs of 
the doctrine and the times, each G uru systematically contributed to the 
development of the Sikh Panth from the period of G uru N anak to the 
end of the seventeenth century, culminating ultimately in the creation of 
theK halsa. H econcludes that all misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
about Sikhism are due to the failure of some scholars to accept the miri- 
piri doctrine as an integral part of a whole-life system, and their insistence 
to interpret and view Sikhism through the glasses of their own beliefs and 
philosophies. 

Gurtej Singh's article "Political Ideas of Guru Nanak the 
0 riginator of the Sikh Faith", has brought out with clarity the political 
concerns of Guru Nanak in his ideology and life. H e has referred to two 
groupsof outside scholars.!" hefirst group, hestates, although they can not fail 
to notethesocio-politicallyoriented hymnsof G uru N anak, always appear to 
be anxiousto include him within theframework of their pacificistformulations. 
The second group led by Cunningham, who was the first to doubt 
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the veracity of earlier observations, perceived the wide import of the 
teachings of G uru N anak, as applicable to every state of life and every 
condition of society. G uru N anak emphasizes that in G od's order a ruler 
working without regard to universal values and justice, should have a fall, 
and that under certain circumstances it is more honourable to resist and 
diethan to live under an immoral and tyrannical rule. T his is thecall G uru 
N anak gives to every lover of G od, when he asks him to be ready to 
sacrifice his head on the path of love. T he G uru, he says, firmly believes 
that no individual can tread the spiritual path without fulfilling his value- 
based role in the relationship with society and socio-political organisations. 
For G uru N anak the path to spiritual fulfilment is through right conduct, 
including that in the socio-political field, incessant striving, rigorous 
discipline and God's grace. 

Kharak Singh in his paper "Guru Nanak in the History of 
Religious Thought" recounts the essentials of the G uru's life-affirming 
ideology that accepts the reality of the world. H e emphasizes that it was 
G uru N anak who rejected asceticism, ahimsa, celibacy and withdrawal 
from life, and founded a society of householders with the social 
responsibility of ensuring justice and equality between man and man, 
man and woman, and in the sharing of wealth. Again, it is G uru N anak 
who has laid emphasis on deeds and the necessity of resisting injustice 
and oppression in the socio-political sphere. In this context, he shows 
how inadequate and erroneous is the understanding of SurjitHansin his 
book "Reconstruction of Sikh H istoryfrom Sikh Literature". H efindshis 
translation of G uru's hymns faulty, and consequently his interpretations 
unreliable. T he paper furnishes an objective lesson as to how risky it is for 
social scientists to rush to the press without sufficient understanding or 
knowledge of G urbani, its idiom and world-view. 

Asateacherof Sikh philosophy, G urnam Kaur analyses thethree 
kinds of knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge, rational knowledge, 
and intuition, accepted in the G uru G ranth, and how the G urus have 
stressed the need of integrating them for living a fuller spiritual life, while 
giving primacy to the role of revelation. T hey accept the use of reason for 
fruitful activities of the seeker. She concludes that the Sikh Gurus 
emphasizethattheSachiara,thetrueman, in consonance with thealtruistic 
Will of God, is fully "Conscious of his social responsibilities and utilises 
his knowledge for the development of the human society." 
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As a distinguished scholar of long standing, G .S. M ansukhani is 
critical of the Western historical method. For, it fails to take into account 
the important sources of oral history, tradition, the Sikh value system and 
G urmat. T he sanctity and importance of G urmat (the Sikh doctrines in 
the G uru G ranth and the injunctions of the G urus) are so fundamental 
that no Sikh could ever think of violating them. It is because of such 
ignorance of G urmat that while the Sikhs in the early E ighteenth century 
have laid down their lives to maintain their hair, a Western scholar seeks 
to deny the injunction and, instead, traces the origin of the practice to an 
old tribal custom. M ansukhani stresses the need to study G urmat and 
Sikh values so as to avoid such pitfalls. 

K ohli gives a biographical account of G uru A rjun D ev, indicating 
his landmark activities. In compiling the Sikh Scripture he exhibited a 
unique vision, thereby eliminating permanently all future controversies 
that could arise regarding Sikh doctrines or the text of the bani. Similarly, 
he started the institution of Daswandh which has since cemented the 
cohesion of the Panth as a distinct society. 

Jagjit Singh delineates the historical expression of the M iri Piri 
doctrine. While indicati ng that thiscomponentisfundamental to the system 
of G uru N anak, he shows how each G uru took significant and specific 
steps to create new institutions and to build and prepare a society that 
should be ableto discharge its socio-political responsibilities as envisaged 
by the F irst M aster. H is account dispels the simplistic notion that the 
Fifth G uru was a pacificist. For, he explains that it was he who created' 
a state within a state' in his time and it was this political build-up 
which aroused the ire of the emperor Jahangir, who ordered his 
execution in order to destroy the political potential of the Sikh Society. 
He adds that even sociological studies of Weber and others clearly 
envisage overt political activities by some religions that are neither 
pacificist nor monastic. 0 n the basis of the multifarious steps G uru 
Arjun took, he concludes, that more visible and logical, political 
developments took place in thetimeof G uru Arjun than in the period 
of the Sixth M aster, who followed his father's instructions. 

Himadri Banerjee gives a synoptic description of how the 
creation of the K halsa has been viewed in the non-Sikh I ndi an literature, 
especially in theH indi, Bengali and 0 riyan publications. By and large, 
he finds that the Sikh history of the period has received 
approbation of the scholars of those areas. Banerjee 
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unfolds a healthy and meaningful perspective recounting how the interest 
and activities of a minority were viewed in the early part of the century, 
compared to the tension-borne and competetive electoral politics of the 
present day. 

M adanjit K aur in her paper entitled "K oerSingh'sG urbilasPatshahi 
10' : An E ighteenth Century Sikh Literature", makes a detailed analysis 
of the dating of this writing, and comes to the conclusion that Surjit 
Hans's view, in contradiction to the findings of Bhai Vir Singh, Fauja 
Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok, is untenable. She has examined, one by 
one, all the arguments adduced by Hans to call Koer Singh's work a 
nineteenth century production, and finds them to be frivolous, especially 
in the face of the clear recording of the date which synchronizes with all 
internal evidence of the book. 

D hillon's paper 'The Sikhs and the B ritish" gives a clear picture 
of how the B ritish had been taking every step to ensure the destruction 
of the ideological and the political base and strength of the Sikhs. H is 
account disproves the. journalistic notions held by persons like Barrier, 
M cleod, K apur and 0 beroi, that the British were interested in advancing 
the political strength or identity of the Sikhs. This well-researched paper 
showshow easy-going scholarswho adopt political ly-currentor convenient 
notions, often tend to create unsound history. 

The autho r's seco nd paper is a case study of 0 bero i 's paper 'F ro m 
Ritual to Counter- Ritual' read attheToronto Conference in 1987, wherein 
he asserted that, while in the earlier four hundered years the Sikhs had 
no separate religious identity, it was created by the Singh Sabhain the 
late nineteenth century. D hi II ion's analysis shows that Oberoi's 
suggestion made at Toronto, is too superficial to be sustained either 
historically or factually. 

This paper highlights the need of multi-disciplinary approach 
for the study of complex socio-religious issues, and the difficulty of 
scholars trained only in one discipline to produce any sound or 
worthwhile study. 

Gurdarshan Singh D hillon's paper, "The Sikh Ruleand Ranjit 
Singh" is a historical appraisal of this period. It makes a comparative 
study of how human, liberal and tolerant was his administration, and 
how it successfully inspired the confidence and respect of all 
communities in the state. H is analysis reveals that the level of his 
administration in this period in all fields was higher than the 
rule of his contemporaries in the country and outside it. 
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This, he concludes, was due to the fact that Sikh ethos primarily 
governed both his functionaries and the people. It is remarkable that 
despite the persecution of the Sikhs under the Moghal adminstration, 
there was never an exhibition of sectarian prejudice or conversions, this 
being evidenced by the extreme loyalty of his M uslim forces in theAnglo- 
Sikh Wars. 

G urbakhsh Singh G ill's paper is a rejoinder to a paper "F rom Ritual 
to Counter-Ritual-Rethinking the Hindu-Sikh Question 1884-1915", 
written by H .S.O beroi. The author argues that identity of a religion does 
not depend upon the language, territory, dietary taboos, festivals or a few 
cultural traits. Q uoting extensively from G urbani, he recalls a number of 
features of the Sikh faith, like its view on timeand space, pollution, purity, 
Varanashram, rituals, attitudes towards the world, etc. which lend to 
Sikhism an identity distinct from all other previous religious systems. 

I n his paper "Some U nexamined Assumptions in Western Studies 
on Sikhism/'JamesLewismakesaveryincisiveand analytical examination 
of Western Studies to find how most of them suffer from unfounded 
assumptions about Sikhism, its doctrines and history. H e makes a clear 
and comparative study of different religions and concludes that many of 
the inferences and formulations of the Western writers, have no basis in 
factor history, especially regarding their suggestions about Sikhism being 
a syncretism, distinction between 'E arly Pacificism and Later M ilitancy', 
and calling the Singh Sabha revival N eo-Sikhism. 

Ranbir Singh Sandhu's paper "Sikhs in America: Stress and 
Survival" is an extremely clear, through and perceptive examination of 
the problems of Sikhs ill N orth America. M any papers have appeared on 
various aspects of this problem, but there is hardly a more precise and 
objective analysis of the issues involved, which takes into account all 
phases and facets of the problem and its close links with conditions in 
their home state of Punjab. 

In his paper "In the Company of Lions and Princesses", Jim 
Lotzdraws a graphic picture of the problems of the Sikhs in Canada in the 
developing multi-national, multi-ethnic and multi-cultural Canadian society 
with its various tensions and pulls. H e is quite emphatic that Canada is 
developing an ethos of its own, which is communitarian instead of being 
individualistic, liketheAmerican society. H enceCanada, he says, is building 
a 'Community of Communities' and not aiming at a homogenous social 
structure. 
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In his closing remarks, \ .S. Sara, at the Vancouver Conference, 
expresses surprise at persons who are unclear about the Sikh identity, 
even in the Twentieth century, although in the eighteenth century the 
invaders had clearly perceived and recorded the separate way and identity 
of the Si khs. H e also expresses his unhappi ness about the performance of 
the Sikh Chair, the Community had got established at Vancouver. 

The book concludes with two papers by K harak Singh. The first 
deals with asamplestudy of entriesonSikhism in overfifty encyclopaedias 
on religion and history published in the West. Statements therein reveal a 
some-what disappointing level of knowledge of Sikh ism and its Gurus. 
T here are errors of fact as well as misinterpretations of the Sikh doctrines. 
G uru N anak has frequently been mentioned as a disciple of K abir, and 
Sikhism has almost invariably been shown as a sect of H induism. This 
paper explains why some Western writers on Sikhism, conditioned by 
their backgroud, have displayed an evident misunderstanding of Sikhism 
and its history. The paper suggests two lessons for the Sikhs, to make 
amendsfor earlier neglect, and to present a well-researched and authentic 
image of the Sikhs, their religion and history; and for those in the West, 
interested in the study of Sikhism, to be more patient and thorough in 
their search for the truth. 

Asa corollary of his first paper, K harak Singh emphasizes in his 
second paper, the need and justification for a World I nstitute of Sikhism 
and gives an outline for it. H e argues that as a whole-life religion with an 
optimistic attitude towards life and a goal of carrying out the Altruistic 
W i 1 1 of a L ovi ng C reato r, the Si khs owe it to themselves and thei r faith to 
present its world-view at the forum of other H igher Religions. T heauthor 
pointsout that the damage from the earlier indifference, both bythescholars 
and the intelligentia, has been considerable. Efforts made so far, he 
indicates, have been, although commendable, .inadequate. It has been 
evident that in the field of religious studies work by proxy is not possible. 
That is why existing efforts have been neither quite fulfillment nor in any 
sense very serious. Further neglect, in allowing the existing state of affairs 
to continue, he believes, could be suicidal. Hence his emphasis for the 
establishment of an I nstitute/ Centre of Sikh Studies and E ducation with 
modern facilities for research and publication. 

These conferences of Sikh Studies abroad, have brought to 
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light certain realities about Western scholarship of Sikhism. The papers 
of K ing, K harak Singh and D hi lion, have shown that in the absence of 
adequate knowledge of G uru G ranth and the lives of the G urus, just 
segmentary readings of the Sikh society remain very much superficial and 
out of focus. Similarly K harak Singh's paper has revealed that the book 
called Reconstruction of Sikh H istoryfrom Sikh Literature has been found 
to bedeficient in comprehension and coherence, whiledealing with G uru 
N anak, thefounder of Sikhism. T he difference between some of the uni- 
disciplinary writings and the multi-disciplinary understanding of those 
issues, is so wide, that it appears necessary that serious scholars take into 
account the reasons for it, so that future pitfalls are avoided. H ence, our 
emphasis on the study of G uru G ranth. T he gap between the understanding 
of the man of religion and the comprehension of the philosopher who 
tries to reduce religious truths into a rational and metaphysical framework 
has always been there. T he 'problem arose both with I slam and Christianity. 
F or, Toynbee writes, "T husany presentation, whether particular or general, 
of Scientific truth is always precarious and temporary. The difference in 
character between scientific truth and poetic truth may be summed up as 
follows: Poetic truth is absolute, because it is in the static time dimension; 
scientific truth is relative because it is cumulative in theTime dimension. 
On the poetic level of the subconscious psychethecomprehensivevision 
is P rophecy; on the scientific level of the intellect it is M etaphysics." 1 1 is 
the fundamental difference between the sources and the roots of the two 
views that has essentially to be considered before making any hasty or 
categoric assessment. 

In the case of Sikh Studies, there is another important fact which 
is generally ignored. Indian religions, as also Christianity, becauseof their 
ideological compulsions, consider the use of spiritual experiences in the 
empirical field, virtually to be a decadent diversion. Accordingly, scholars 
drawn from such a background, seek to comprehend the two courses of 
life as separate and independent. They make the simplistic assumption 
that G uru N anak was another Indian Sant or pious man preaching the 
path of personal salvation; but they become baffled, when they find that 
from the F ifth G uru onwardstheSikh society wasformally organised and 
militarised over a period of hundred years by the later five G urus. I nstead 
of revising their faulty premise and assumptions, they seek to devise 
artificial environmental grounds 
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for what appears to them to be a major departure. 0 n the other hand, in 
the Indian context the Si kh Gurus were thefirst prophets who consciously 
and clearly tried to relate spiritual truths and experiences to the empirical 
life of man, so as to rid him of his egoism and enable him to work in line 
with the A Itruistic Will of G od. The I mmanenceof G od in the empirical 
I if e i s an em p h ati c truth exp ressed i n the G u ru G ranth . T he essenti al I ogi c 
of this truth is its expression in the empirical lifeof society in theform of 
total social responsibility and a universal outlook. It is because of the 
fundamental ideological differences that some scholars are unable to 
comprehend the natural flow, unity and continuity in the lives of the F irst 
G uru and the later G urus. For, whilein pacificist systems the use of spiritual 
activity for empirical tasks is a fall; in the whole-life system it is spiritually 
and logically essential for the mission of the prophet. That is also the 
reason that many a scholar is unable to comprehend the real significance 
of G uru N anak'svery revealing decision of not making hisson, Sri Chand, 
who represented 2500 years of Indian ascetic tradition, to be his successor, 
and of choosing instead G uru Angad, a G od-conscious householder, to 
lead the Panth. To the discerning this step clearly disclosed what were the 
objectives and mission of the M aster and what would be the role of the 
Tenth M aster and the future shape of his society. 

As the papers and their discussion at those conferences have 
revealed, we believe, it would be very helpful in any study, whether religious, 
historical or sociological, if this basic aspect of Sikhism is kept in view. 

Considering the scholarly discussion at the various conferences, 
it is felt that the section on Sikh I deology has brought out explicitly the 
doctrinal position of Sikhism and its world-view as a H igher Religion, as 
also the unity of thought and goals of theTen G urus. It has been explained 
that while the M iri-Piri doctrine is fundamental to Sikhism, why persons 
drawn from pacificist or dichotomous religions, havesometimes difficulty 
in understanding this doctrine or accepting it as an integral and logical 
component of Sikhism, or, in fact, of all whole-life religions. These 
ideological issues find a systematic treatment in the papers of Daljeet 
Singh, Gurtej Singh, Kharak Singh and Jagjit Singh, that are based 
on the G uru G ranth and the work of the G urus. T he handicap of some 
scholars of Sikhism in India and abroad has unfortunately 
been their inability to make a detailed study of the 
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G uru G ranth and their uncritical dependence on thesimplistic assumption 
that it is a Bhakti system. The question is not whether the Singh Sabha 
interpretation, or for that matter, any other interpretation of Sikh ideology, 
is correct, but whether it synchronises with the ideology of the Guru 
G ranth. T he incongruity of employing unverified standardsof assesment 
to obtain correct answers appears obvious. Partly the fault is of some 
modern methodologies that ignore or minimise the role of ideologies or 
useonlyunidisciplinary approach. Perhaps, the inevitablefall of the Russian 
E mpire in the E ast and the increasing cracks in the structure of the family 
i n the W est may prove co rrecti ve of the o bsessio n with the envi ro n mental 
or the Marxian approach. Dhillon and Kharak Singh's case studies 
demonstrate how un-dimensional studies are sometimes without balance 
and almost flippant. 

Thelasttwo papers by K harak Singh reiterate the rationale of the 
proposal made at the Conference held by the Sikh Community of North 
America at the Long Beach U niversity in 1988, namely, the urgent need 
of setting up a Centre of Research in Sikh Studies. The resolve was 
formally re-emphasised at most of the Conferences. 0 rganisations in U .K ., 
CanadaandUSA havesetupCommitteestoputupacoordinated proposal 
for the purpose. It is gratifying to record that since then a Centre of Sikh 
Studies with a L ibrary has been started at: 2530, Warner Ave, Santa A nna, 
0 range County, (C A ).U.S.A. 

I n the end it is our great pleasure to express our gratefulness to all 
the organisations mentioned earlier, and the Sikh Sangats of the various 
areas, for their liberal contributions, enthusiastic cooperation, and 
participation in the conferences to makethem asuccess. 0 ur special thanks 
are also due to Dr(s) Satinder Kaur Mann, Datar Singh Sodhi, Gurmit 
Singh Sekhon, Piara Singh and S. Rajinder Singh Walia for their very 
generous contributions for the holding of the six conferences in N orth 
America. 

We are particularly grateful to scholars for their very valuable 
contributions to the conferences. 

Jasbir Singh Mann, 

K harak Singh 
Editors 
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FUNDAMENTALISM," "MODERNITY" : 
SIKHISM ATERTIUM QUID 
NOEL Q KING 



"Fundamentalism" in its strictest technical use refers to a 
movement within American Protestant Evangelicalism of fairly recent 
origin. The word has come to be linked with various literalist, 
evangelical and charismatic groups and tel evangelists. Thence it has 
been applied to religious extremists who claim to be returning to 
fundamentals. 1 We find the media and some scholars using it of the 
Pire pinis cargo cultists of yesterday in Sepik River, New Guinea, 
onwards to the Babri masjid\ Ram jaM m bhoomi folk in today's India. 
Recently in his Defenders of God, the F undamentalist Revolt against the 
M odern A ge, BruceB. Lawrencewith great scholarly care and erudition 
defines terms and deals mai nly with what he considers prime examples- 
American -style Protestant Fundamentalists, the Ithna- ashariya Shia 
of Iran and such defenders of "The Jewish collectivity" as Gush 
E munim. 2 H e refers the movements back to some of the major concepts 
of modern world history as it has developed since World War I . We 
will turn back to this shortly. 

"Modernity" and "Modernism" refer to a tendency among 
religions to update themselves by accepting concepts and techniques 
from the modern secular world .around them. T he words are someti mes 
used asakind of second part in adichotomy-"Fundamentalism versus 
Modernity/ Modernism". They easily fit into the academic discussion 
on the "modernization" of religions like Islam or the influence of 
modern America of theThird Republic in France on their own Roman 
Catholicism early in the century. 3 But easily the concepts elide towards 
association with western dominance and the Great Western 
Transmutation (abbreviated to GWT) by which the world was 
transformed between 1492 and 1947. 4 
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H ere it is necessary for our purposes to interject that the word 
"fundamentalist" has been applied to Sikhism too by both media and 
scholars especially in the time leading up to and since the tragic 
0 peration B lue Star. Recent examples include A ngela D ietrich's "T he 
Khalsa Resurrected: Sikh Fundamentalism in the Punjab. 5 1 n this article 
which struggles to be sympathetic and respectful, the essay on the 
Sikhs rubs shoulders with those on Fundamentalist M uslims in West 
Africa, Iran and Egypt, Secularists in Turkey, Sri Lankan Hindus in 
Britain, Protestant Tamils in Madras, as well as the American Moral 
M ajority. Again, late in 1989 at a meeting of the American Academy 
of Religion at Anaheim in California, a panel discussed these issues in 
connection with Sikhism. A paper which hasnotto date been published 
and which requests it be not quoted for it had not been finalized, was 
read by Professor Harjot Oberoi of Vancouver. It was entitled "Sikh 
F undamentalism: Ways of Turning T hings 0 ver?" 

I n the discussion generated it became clear that though a religion 
which used a mool-mantra and was given to mulvad obviously got down to 
fundamentals, the word "Fundamentalist" could, hardly be used in the 
same way as it was of American Fundamentalists. There was also 
considerable objection to the way in which by the use of social science 
and Marxist historical methods it was to be supposed that Sikhs were 
mainly peasants who were led along by a few people who drew them out 
from themain bodyof H induistic Indians. The idea was also hotly contested 
that deep changes in Sikh History from 1699 onwards came in response 
to outer stimuli on the part of a body in which it was alleged increasingly 
J ats had taken over leadership from K hatris. I f we reject such explanations 
of evolution into modernity and other similary based arguments and 
hypotheses, what better propositions can we put forward to explain the 
Sikh situation today? I n answering it is necessary to notethatmodernizing 
thought since the so-called Enlightenment, a European movement 
especially reflected in philosophyof theeighteenth century, has tended to 
discount any use of hypotheses of explanations which include the 
supernatural orthatwhich passeshuman understanding. Recently some 
cracks in this carapace have begun to show. 

It is now possible to tune back and take up our consideration 
of the position of Fundamentalism, Modernity and Sikhism over against 
their background in some major trends of thinking about 
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World H istory. World H istory is not a modern western invention. I n 
the eighth century before the Common E ra strata of thej ewish Torah, 
building on much older West Asian and Egyptian ideas, and thej ewish 
Scriptures as a whole give us a schema of how the nations came to be 
and how they interact and the plan of their history. In the Puranas 
I ndic thinkers give us concepts of world ages and world movements. 
In the eighth/ fourteenth century Ibn Khaldun gives us in his 
M uqaddimah a pattern which looks backto the earlier thinking of Arabs 
and Jews. 

It is impressive how many older Sikhs of my generation read 
at H igh School H .G . Wells' Short H istory of theW orld which originally 
came out in 1924. I have also met a good number who have read 
Toynbee. Although Karl Jaspers wrote in German many of his ideas 
have come to be known to users of E nglish. T hus a number of us take 
it almost for granted that there is a kind of intellectual spirit of the 
age (Zeitgeist) which seems mysteriously to affect thinkers across the 
world with the same kind of ideas just as it is said new bird songs will 
spread from bird to bird across an island. Jaspers especially juxtaposes 
the Athenian philosophers, the Hebrew prophets, the U panishadic 
seers and the Chinese sages in an Axial Age. 6 

Joseph N eedham in his eighty-eighth year remarked that if he 
had timeto carrythe implications of hisH istory of Scienceand Technology 
in C hina into World H istory he would very much desire to trace Taoist 
ideas and techniques for instance with regard to chemistry and the use 
of gun powder in their influence upon M uslim scientists such as the 
alchemists. 7 One could follow this up to try to postulatea transmission 
of thinking even in a perverted way between the original Chinese 
invention of gunpowder and the Portuguese floating fortress. There 
are many such transmissions which suggest themselves but lack of 
sound historical evidence interdicts even their formulation. We turn 
back to trying to trace some factors in H istory of Religion which, if. 
not transmitted, naturally overtake or take place in an ecclesiastical 
body or corpus at a certain point in her life. 

AtChicago William M cN eill and M arshall H odgson formul ated 
ideas which have deeply affected Bruce Lawrence whose book was 
mentioned above. In her years of Empire, Muslim Civilization was 
according to this hypothesis breathed through and through by q religion 
which was its conscience and shaper. But during the time of "the 
G reat Western Transmutation" of world 
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history, religion was apparently not a predominant controlling factor 
or an effective conscience. 8 However, when some thinkers in great 
cultures and civilizations, including western culture, see their societies 
disintegrating, their young being lost to them, their best traditions 
destroyed, they turn desparately to their religions as a means of hope 
and a way of working for survival, recovery and resurgence. This is a 
comparatively late movement which of its own nature must come after 
the modernizers have broughtthethreateningoutside influences into their 
own most cherished holies of holies. Asa movement it too will use the 
language and methods of the enemy in its attempt to recover the 
fundamentals as it imagines them. It too will invent tradition. It too will 
use science and technology and be dependent on them and indeed be 
transformed by them. Broadly and approximately Fundamentalism may 
be considered such a movement or a manifestation of this tendency. 

Let us turn back to Sikhism. Sikhism was presented to the world 
by the first Guru who lived from 1469 to 1539. The tenth occupied the 
takht from 1675 to 1708. During those centuries the Punjab faced yet 
moreof theM uslim invasions which had goneon since thedaysof M ahmud 
of G hazni, and the E uropeans arrived and began to weave I ndia into their 
world web. I n the nineteenth century they broke in with full force bringing 
their world diseases, economics, their philosophical, religious and political 
ideals and failures. They brought their ways of education, science and 
technology. Everywhere the local product seemed to be swept away. Even 
their intellectual history with its tale of revolutions in politics, literary 
critical method, social and gender structure, its divorce between religion, 
ethics, philosophy and politics found local supporters and exponents and 
some partial acceptance. But the response in Sikhism wasnotjustoneof 
meeting one emergency after another, or the evolution of an overall 
response by anyone person nor of a committee nor of a group of leaders. 
Rather at base it was the continued unfolding of the enseeded, encoded 
nature of Sikhism as originally propounded by the first M ahala and the 
other nine. After the tenth itwas vested intheBookand intheSangat and 
the same Spirit told forth the same truths as they applied to that stage of 
life. Let us give but one brief example. It was not one 
person, however brilliant, saying H umH indu nainhai late in the nineteenth 
century but the First Teacher coming up from theThree Day Waters saying 
H ai nain H indu, H ai nain M ussulman which is 
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basic. T he nineteenth century remark is but a working out of the early 
teaching, in that dichotomy we find posited a third something (the 
tertium quid of our title): Sikhism. 

I n the debate about F undamentalism and M odernity other buzz 
words are appearing. These include "primitivism," that is, the seeking 
for a primitive pure state and the attempt to imitate it under present 
day conditions. This may be called the restoration ideal or a quest for 
a return to the primordial, a seeking for a renewal of a primal vision. 
At the same time many are talking of ours as a post-modern age. T here 
is growing suspicion of western ways just as they penetrate more and 
more places. A colleague brought back from former East Germany a 
copy of a poster which shows an attractive young western woman 
giving a cigarette in a packet labelled "West" to a Russian official who 
is choking on his own cigarette. The caption in Russian says "Try out 
the West" or more snappily "Test the West." A caption in German 
says "This applies in East Germany too." On the packet there is a 
printed warning in E nglish about Life in the West with "its banal culture 
and brutal extremes of poverty." 

In their day thinkers both Eastern, Western and from Africa 
and the Pacific have done their best. We test their best, each time the 
teachings of Sikh ism may seem to befitted into their categories. Then 
we find it escaping their fingers and passing on its way. Young Sikh 
scholars thoroughly grounded in their own inheritance who are 
encouraged and enabled to devote the years of detailed and disciplined 
study to the age-long international debate from China to California 
via the Punjab and 0 Iduvai G orge will contribute much to a genuine 
theory of World H istory. 

PREFERENCES 
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scholarship and originality which make fascinating reading. 
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undamentalism, London: MacMillan Press, 1987 

6 With Karl Jaspers it is impossibleto pick out a few titles but ed. Edith E hrlich, etc., 
Basic Philosophical Writings, Selections, Athens: Ohio University Press, 1986 and 
Man in the Modern Age, London: Routledgeand K. Paul, 1959, give an inkling 

7 The writer had the privilege of two visits with D r. Joseph N eedham in July 1988. H e 
made the remarks quoted in conversation. When I asked after his middle name 
"N oel," he said he was born on the first Christmas of the century. Volumes 1 and 2 
of his Science and Civilization in China. Cam bridge (England): University Press, 
1956 and 1958, are the most relevant to our purpose. 

8 On William H ardy McN eill see his Readings in World H istory, N ew York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968 and A World History, 1967, subsequently re-edited. On 
Marshall CS. H odgson seethe Venture of Islam: Conscience and H istory in a orld 
Civilization, Chicago: University Press, 3 volumes, 1974. Other "display options" as 
the ibliographical retrieval systems say, include Sir H erbert Butterfield, Christopher 
Dawson and a host of Others. 
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AN INCOMPARABLE LITURGY: 
SACRED NIT-NEM AMONG THE WORLD 
RELIGIONS 

NOEL Q. KINC 

T he study of the world religions comparatively, that is, side by 
side, is a young subject. 1 U nder such names as Comparative Religion, 
Religionsgeschichte, Religious Studies, etc., claiming to be as vertebrate 
as Theology, as carapaced with jargon and technology as a Social 
Science, it has often failed to possess its own soul. Born among the 
euphoria of the "discovery" by Europeans of the religious bases of 
the world cultures it fell easily into Europe's pitfalls. These ranged 
onwards from the idea that objectivity demanded that the scholar 
should ultimately not believe believers but tacitly consider them 
deceived or deceivers, onwards to the tacit assumption that anything 
which passes human rationality cannot exist. They included the 
E uropean cultural arrogance of the modem day as well as pernicious 
accidents of E uropean cultural history such as the warfare of science 
and religion and philosophy's desire to scour pots among enemies rather 
than pursue truth in the company of friends. In the pioneer days some 
of its most brilliant exponents were Christian missionaries who should 
have known better than to glorify their own faith by denigrating others. 
Yet in the end they were the brothers of the imperialists just as the 
Norman bishops who dismantled the Anglo-Saxon church were the 
brothers of the barons. The wonder is how often their faith led them 
to sincere admiration and crypto-conversion. This happened quite 
often, especially as the fever of imperialism burnt itself out. T herefore 
we women and men of many faiths and none at all, Western, Eastern, 
and rootless, come with respect and reverence to study together in a 
comparative context a unique gem of world religion, a mountain of 
light. 1 1 belongs to the Sikhs who graciously permit and indeed invite 
those who enter by the proper way and in a decent state of body and 
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mind to join them. N o one is asked to leave outside her or his critical 
powers or propensity to discuss. 

The daily prayer of the Sikhs is usually taken to include at least 
J apuji, J apu Sahib, Sudha Swayyei, Rehras Sahib, A rdasandSohila. I would be 
the last to exclude A nand Sahib. It is fairly common, especially amongst 
older people, to use Sukhmani in addition. I n G urdwara and more public 
and congregational use, A sa-di-var isalsoused,butourpresentfocusison 
personal and domestic use. 2 

The first setting-side-by-side (A useinandetzung, as the Germans 
state it) of our brief comparison is with the outcome of recent study of 
prayer among the primordial religions such as those at the basisof African, 
NewGuinean, or Native American Traditional Religions. 3 A great deal of 
work has been done by students of Language, Linguistics, Philosophy, 
Anthropology, and Psychology. M uch jargon language has been generated 
but at the same time it has become absolutely clear that the human is a 
prayerful animal. 4 And, let it be whispered, prayer seems to have some 
effect, if only on the pray-er. I n this matter Sikh prayer with its roots in the 
old Punjab undoubtedly has primordial and primal affinities. The whole 
resonance of the shabad, so prominent in this liturgy immediately takes 
the worshipper back to the primeval moment when humans first entered 
the land of the five rivers. 5 

A second juxtaposition of Sikh prayer can be with the daily prayer 
of the Muslims. 6 From the first Mahala onwards we know how familiar 
the f ramers of Sikh P rayer have been with both the I slamic set of prayers 
and Sufi practice. 7 A detailed comparison brings out many similarities of 
intention and effect but an overall difference. 

Even more so in looking at the legion of H indu practices, it is 
valuableto note the fundamental differences while recognizing common 
ground. 8 Similarly in the world of remnant Buddhism in the days and 
journeys of the ten gurus which has not yet been fully evaluated in the 
context of its relationship to Sikhism. Possibly some of thefactors which 
produced the warrior-monk and businessman-under-discipline in Japan 
were held in common and appeared independently. The full meeting of 
Sikhism and Buddhism will be interesting to watch and its next stages 
seem likely to take place in N orth America. 

Of course the best school in which to study Sikh prayer is regular 
practice and attendance at it. M uch can also be learned in conversation. 
As a scholar one longs for a systematic survey which 
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could tell us how many and how deeply Sikhs in, say, the Punjab, the 
United K ingdom., Canada and California really know, use and practice 
N it-N em. 0 ne longs to collect narrations of how it has served people's 
needs in different circumstances. 9 

However our present focus for discussion must be on the 
"Western," "modern," "scientific" world that Sikhism has so dramatically 
entered. Herejudaism and Christianity seem to be undergoing the same 
purgation and refinding of selfhood which Sikhism went through from 
the 1840s to 1940s. F o r twenty years my I arge cl asses in Californiaconsisting 
mainly of people of Christian, Jewish, or agnostic background have 
betrayed little knowledge of daily prayer. They are willing enough to learn 
but no one has taught them. I n this situation we look at N it-N em and 
meditate upon its future. The original language cannot be abandoned. 
The wholesale dropping of Latin and the invention of modem H ebrew 
can teach us much. 

T here are practical difficulties too. I f wedepend too much on a professional 
expert, sheor he may indeed know thesubject profoundly but know nothing 
of the thought-worlds in which our children live. So much must devolve 
on father and mother, they must find time to practice and to teach, 
especially their lives themselves must be a lesson. 

I n this short paper I have given a brief and bald summary of what 
is for me a long term and never ending del ight and study. 10 D r. J asbi r Si ngh 
M ann of Californiaonce prescribed for meas I grew older adaily recitation 
of Blessed Sukhmani. 0 ne needs many years just to begin to grasp the 
magnitude of the treasure of Sikh Prayer but even a little time given to it 
brings immediate rewards. I n a world resounding with ecofeminism and 
cosmic vision we mayjoyfully acclaim the salok at the end of J apuji which 
begins with those glorious words: 

pavan guru pani pita 

"AirtheG uru, water the father, earth great mother, Day and night, 
two men and women nurses with whom the cosmos plays..." 



PREFERENCE 

1 The articles of E ric Sharpe in edited M ircea E liade: T he E ncyclopedi a of religion, N ew 
York: MacMillan and Free Press, 1988 on Comparative Religion and on 
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D ialogue of Religion give a factual introduction and extensive bibliography 

2 On the content of N it-N em and its availability to study by any who desires to benefit by its 
bounty, seethe relevant articles in theforthcomingE ncyclopedia of Sikhism, tobepublished 
at Patiala by Professor H arbans Singh. There are also numerous locally printed Gurmukhi 
texts of N it-N em, Their text should bechecked with the authoritiative printed texts of the 
A di G ranth, Translationswith notes by Sikh authors includejogendra Singh:Sik h C eremonies, 
Bombayl941, Chandigarh, 1968, H arbansSingh Doabia: Sacred N itnem.Amritsar, revised 
editions, 1976 and later, text, transliteration, translation and notes and G urbachan Singh 
Talib, N itnem, daily prayer texts of the Sikhs, N ew D elhi, 1983 

3 Sam D .G ill's article of "Prayer" in edited M ircea E I iade'sE ncyclopedia of Religion is stronger 
on N ative American, African and Jewish, Christian, Muslim traditions than it is on South 
or EastAsia. LikethisE ncydopedia (apartfrom afew articles) asawholeitseemsoblivious 
to Sikhism 

4 Jargon weeds bloom abundantly in this meadow. They range from "Performativeutterance" 
to "second-order language facts (meta-language)." Antti Alhonsaari's Prayer: an A nalysisof 
Theological Terminology, Helsinki: K irjapaino Tarmo, 1973, is a highly technical thin-lipped 
account which somehow also reflects warmth, respect and personal experience 

5 It is important to note that in this article I am not dealing with the important point that 
every part of the H oly A di G ranth Sahib (and hence most of N it-N em) has its appropriate 
musical raga. This enhances its beauty even asasettingin gold enhancesdiamonds. To write 
about it requires the learning of someone like D r. G obind Singh M ansukhani whom we 
rejoice to see at this conference 

6 Islam is well-served by the Orientalist encyclopedists under such wordsasnamaz,dua,salat, 
Sardar N arinder Singh of Ottawa reminded me of the great importance of Sufism in this 
context, so at the least one should follow up dhikr (zikr, compare H ebrew root zkr and 
N ew Testament anamnesis.) 

7 From the still-living Punjab oral tradition in the days when Muslims and Sikhs lived 
together come memories of chuckles from members of both religions when the story was 
told of the Guru discomforting the Mullah who carried out all the motions of prayer 
whilefixated on whether his new-born foal would fall down the well 

8 About H indu practices of prayer onecan only say 'Which practiceof the very many?" Shall 
we think of theVedic hymn of Wandering Thoughts in Prayer, of the woman interceding 
for her sick child before an icon of Lady Kali, of the follower of Patanjali'sYoga-sutra in 
deep prayerful contemplation? Again for bibliography the reader may follow up relevant 
articles in E liade or in one of the E ncyclopedias of H induism. 

9 It is hoped that the various Sikh Associations in Britain and N orth America will take up 
collecting the individual histories of their members who are the pioneer generation to 
settle in the west. In these histories it is hoped the writers will be asked to give details of 
their use of N it-N em and its service to them. 

10 There are items I have mentioned which could beeasilyeach expanded to form the chapter 
of a monograph. With much study perhaps some member of the community could put us 
all in her or his debt with a work comparing Sikh and Christian hymnody. 
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3 

ESSENCE OF THE SIKH ETHICS 

AVTAR SINGH 

Sikhism is a very distinct religious tradition which has related 
the D ivine revelation with a way of life in a manner which shows the 
harmonious convergence of a belief-structure and a 
value-ideal. The knowledge of the real and the goal of its realization 
are presented as one continuum. The life is lived as a journey towards 
Sachiara, the highest reality. 

There is another important aspect of the Sikh religion. The 
people who came to accept the revelation as well as the life-ideal 
constituted a society which was given a very distinct identity. This 
identity has an internal as well as an external constituent. As in the 
case of many other perceptions, the element of external identity is 
more noticeable to a superficial observer. This also appears to be more 
in line with the observations of this kind. Such perceptions are, 
however, often also determined bythepre-conceived ideas about the 
nature of identity. The historical context of this identity is sometimes 
perceived to be an important element of the identity itself. The 
questions of history are thereafter treated as the questions of its 
identity. This confusion results into invitation to the sociologists, 
anthropologists, and some historians, to continue talking about identity 
without reference to the ethical core which is its inner element. The 
results range from genuine confusion to intentional mis-reading of 
Sikhism. 

Some of the recently produced literature on Sikhism shows 
the inadequacies of the methodologies which were devised to deal 
with societies which were insulated in their social interaction and their 
identities were related with their history. It is important to understand 
the question of Sikh identity in terms of its ethical ideal. The Sikh 
philosophy is the proper context in which the questions of its history 
and social development can be understood and Appreciated. 
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4 

THE SIKH WORLD-VIEW : ITS IDEOLOGYICAL IDENTITY 

Daljeet Singh 

I ntroduction :l n order to understand the Sikh worldview, it is 
necessary to answer a number of questions, namely, (1) what is the 
spiritual experience of the Gurus about the Fundamental Reality ? 
(2) what are the logical implications of that religious experience? (3) 
how do these implications or ideas differ from those in other religions 
? (4) did those ideas govern the course of Sikh religion ? and (5) what 
future does the Sikh worldview hold for man ? In answering these 
questions, we shal I co nf i ne ourselves enti rely to the bani i n G uru G ranth 
Sahib and historically accepted facts about the lives of the G urus. 
M any of the misrepresentations about Sikhism arise from the failure 
of writers to understand Sikhism on the basis of its thesis, or to de- 
fine Sikhism in terms of doctrines in Guru G ranth Sahib. Obviously, in 
this short paper, we shall only give an outline of the Sikh worldview. We 
shall startwithadefinition of the Fundamental RealityorGod in Sikhism. 

G od in Sikhism: The Reality or God has been profusely defined 
in Guru G ranth Sahib. Guru Nanak calls Him "Karta Purkh" or 
"Creator Person", the world being H is creation. Apart from being 
immanent in the world, H e is the 0 cean of V irtues, i.e., H e is a G od 
of Attributes. I n defining the fundamental nature of G od, the G uru 
says, "Friends ask me what is the mark of the Lord. He is all Love, 
the rest He is Ineffable." 1 Thus, the key to understanding the Sikh 
worldview is that God is Love. And Love has four clear facets : It is 
dynamic; it is the mother of all virtues and values; it is directive or 
has a will; and it is benevolent towards life in which H e is immanent; 
i.e., it generates neither a dialectical movement, nor a class war, nor 
suicidal competition or struggle. 

Corollaries of 'G od is L ove' This spiritual experience leads to five 
corollaries. First, it ipso facto gives status, meaning and reality to the 
world and life, because Love and God's Attributes can be 
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expressed only in a becoming universe. For, when God was all by 
Himself, the question of love and devotion did not arise. In 
unambiguous words, the Guru says, "True is He, and true is His 
creation." 2 Second, it clearly implies thatthe religious man has to lead 
a life of creativity and activity. Consequently, a householder's life is 
accepted and monasticism isspurned. Third, it gives spiritual sanction 
to the moral life of man, indicating thereby that it should be of the 
same character as the lovi ng nature of G od. For, "L ove, co ntentment, 
truth, humility and virtues enable the seed ofN aam(God)to sprout." 3 
This clearly prescribes the methodology of deeds. Fourth, it 
unambiguously points out the direction in which human effort should 
move, and the yardstick with which to measure human conduct. This 
sets the goal for the seeker, or G odman. F ifth, it shows the gracious 
interest of God in human affairs and activities. An important attribute 
of God is that Heis'G uru' or Enlightener who gives both knowledge 
and guidance, i.e., spiritual experience is noetic. The Guru's God 
being a God of Will, one feels confident that one is working in line 
with H is altruistic Will. For, God is perpetually creating and watching 
the world with H is Benevolent Eye. 4 And, He rewards every effort to 
become divine. 5 For that matter, it gives man hope, strength and 
optimism. 

I mplication of 'G od is Love'l mplication of 'G od is Love' 

H ere it is necessary to stress that the definition that G od is Love, 
is extremely important for determining the category of Sikh religion. 
For, all systems in which G od is Love, are life-affirming, and there is 
an integral combination between the spiritual life and the empirical 
life of man. And, as in the case of Abu Ben Adam, love of one's 
fellowmen, is the primary and essential counterpart of the love of 
God. But, in life-negating systems, there is a clear dichotomy between 
the empirical lifeandthespiritual lifeof man. A ndsanyasa, asceticism, 
monasticism, withdrawal from life, pacifism or ahimsa and celibacy 
are the normal modes of the spiritual path. Sikhism, J udaism, I slam 
and Christianity belong to the first category. Jainism and most other 
I ndian systems belong to the second category. 

In fact, differences in approach to life are due to the basic 
difference in thespiritual experience. I n thesecond category of systems 
like Vaisnavism and Vedanta, God has been defined assat-chit-ananda 
(truth-consciousness-bliss). T his isfar from being a dynamic concept. 
Stace has made a detailed survey of the description various mystics 
give of the nature of their spiritual experience of the U Itimate Reality. 
They all give blessedness, tranquility, holiness, unitary 
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consciousness and ineffability as the nature of their spiritual 
experience. 6 No mystic mentions love as the characteristic of that 
experience. The distinction is not arbitrary, but real. H uxley says, 
"The I ndians say, the thought and the thinker and the thing thought 
about are one and then of the way in which this unowned experience 
becomes something belonging to me; then no me any more and a kind 
of sat-chit-ananda at one moment without karuna or charity (how odd 

that the Vedantists say nothing about love) I had an inkling of 

both kinds of nirvana — the loveless being, consciousness, bliss and 
the one with love, and, above all, sense that one can never love 
enough." 7 H e also says, "Staying in this ecstatic consciousness and 
cutting oneself off from participation and commitment in the rest of 
the world — this is perfectly expressed today in powerful slang, in the 
phrase 'dropping out.' It completely denies the facts, it is morally 
wrong, and finally of course, absolutely catastrophic." "Absolutely 
Catastrophic." 8 H ence, the religious system laid down by theG urus is 
radically different from the earlier I ndian systems. 

Consequent Differences with OtherConsequent Differences with 
Other 

Religious Systems of I ndiaReligious Systems of I ndia 

As it is, the G uru's concept of G od is quite different from the 
concept of many of the quietist mystics, or from the I ndian concept 
of sat-chit-ananda. We find that G uru N anak's system follows strictly 
his spiritual experience and his view of the Attributes of God. And as 
aGodman, heseeksto follow the lineof expression of God's attributes 
in the world of man. Consequently, in the empirical life, this concept 
has important implications which stand emphasised in the bani and 
life of G uru N anak. H ence, G uru N anak's system and its growth are 
entirely different from his contemporary religious systems and their 
growth. 

First, it means, as already pointed out, the reality of the world 
and the life-affirming character of Sikhism. For, God is not only 
immanent in the world, He also expresses H is Love and Attributes in 
the empirical world, and casts a Benevolent Eye on H is creation. But 
in Vedanta and other Indian systems, the world is either mithya, an 
illusion, a misery, or a suffering. Second, Sikhism being life-affirming, 
this, inevitably, involves an integral combination between thespiritual 
life and the empirical life of man. This constitutes the foundation of 
the miri-piri doctrine laid down by G uru N anak in his bani. I n other 
words, Guru N anak's system is a whole-life system like Islam and 
Judaism, which also 
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combine the spiritual and the empirical lives of man. Third, in 
consequence of it, monasticism, sanyasa, asceticism, pacifism and 
withdrawal from life are rejected, and a householder's life is accepted 
astheforum of spiritual activities and growth. Logically, monasticism 
and celibacy go together, and G uru N anak categorically rejected both 
of them. 0 bviously, G od's qual ities of bei ng 'Shelter to the shelterless', 
'M ilk to the child', 'Riches to the poor', and 'Eyes to the blind', 9 can 
be expressed by the Godman only by being a householder and 
participating in all walks of life, and not by withdrawing from them. 
T he fourth difference follows as a corollary to this and to the rejection 
of celibacy, namely, equality between man and woman. 

In contrast, we find that in life-negating systems, and more 
especially in the I ndian systems, the position on all these four points is 
essentially different. For them, life is far from real or an arena of 
spiritual endeavours. The spiritual path and the worldly path are 
considered separate and distinct. Whether it is Vedanta, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Vaisnavism or N athism, asceticism, monasticism, ahimsa, 
sanyasa or withdrawal from life into bhikshuhood is the normal course. 
In consequence, celibacy is the rule, and woman is deemed to be a 
temptress. D ighambrajainsbelievethata woman cannot reach kaivalya 
(spiritual summit), and has first to achieve male incarnation. 10 In 
Buddhism, woman bhikshus are deemed second grade compared to 
male bhikshus who are considered senior to them. 11 A male bhikshu is 
not supposed to touch and rescue a drowning woman, even if she 
were his mother. 12 Sankara calls woman 'the gateway to hell.' 13 Both 
Ramanuja and Shankaradeva (a liberal V aisnava saint) would not admit 
a woman to be a Vaisnava. 14 The latter stated, "Of all the terrible 
aspirations of the world, woman is the ugliest. A slight side glance of 
hers captivates even the hearts of celebrated sages. H er sight destroys 
prayer, penance and meditation. K nowing this, the wise keep away 
from the company of woman." 15 B hagat K abir, we know, is considered 
a misogynist and calls woman 'black cobra', 'pit of hell' and 'the refuse 
of the world.' 16 It is well-known that even today in Catholic 
Christianity, a woman is not ordained as a priest. Against this, G uru 
N anak not only sanctioned a householder's life but stated as to, "H ow 
can a woman be called impure, when without woman there would be 
none." 17 

All this has been explained to stress that the basic perceptions 
about the nature of the spiritual experience and the ontological 
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Reality being different, the spiritual paths, under the two categories 
of systems, become automatically divergent. 

Further, the acceptance of a householder's life has important 
empirical and socio-political implications. Except for G uru H arkrishan, 
who died at an early age, every G uru married and led a householder's 
life. By way of demonstration, this step was essential, otherwise, the 
entire Indian tradition being different, Guru Nanak's system would 
have been completely misunderstood and misinterpreted. We are well 
aware that it is the N aths who questioned G uru N anak as to how 
incongruous it was that he was, wearing the clothes of a householder, 
and at the same time claiming to follow the religious path. Guru 
N anak's reply was equally cryptic and categoric, when he said that the 
N aths did not know even the elementaries of the spiritual path. 18 For 
this very reason, the G uru did not make his son, Baba Sri Chand, a 
recluse, his successor. 

Regarding the fifth important difference about the goal of life of the 
religious man, G uru N anak has made the position very clear in his 
Japuji. After putting a specific question as to what is the way to be a 
sachiara or a true man, the G uru, while clearly rejecting the method of 
observing silence, coupled with continuous concentration or 
meditation, replies that the right method and goal are to carry out the 
Will of God. 19 And, God being Love and the Ocean of Virtues, H is 
Will is Altruistically Creative and Dynamic. The Sikh goal of life is, 
thus, to be active and live a creative life of love and virtues. The goal 
is not personal salvation, or merger in B rahman, but an ever active life 
of love. It is in this context that G uru N anak gives the call, "If you 
want to play the game of love, then come to my path with your head 
on your palm; once you set your foot on this way, then find not a way 
out and be prepared to lay down your head." 20 For him, life is a game 
of love. It is significant that the same advice was given by G uru 
Arjun to Bhai M anjh who was then aSakhi Sarvaryaand wanted to be 
a Sikh of the Guru, "You may go on with the easy path of Sakhi 
Sarvar worship, because Sikhism is a very difficult path, and unless 
you are willing to be dispossessed of your wealth and to sacrifice your 
very life, it is no use coming to me." 21 Exactly, the same call for total 
commitment and sacrifice was given by G uru G obind Singh on the 
Baisakhi Day, 1699, when he created the K halsa and administered 
amrit to the Panj Piaras. 

The goal being different, the sixth implication is as to the 
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method to achieve that goal. In Sikhism, the emphasis is on the 
methodology of deeds. G uru N anak has made this point very clear 
when he says in J apuji : "Man's assessment in H is court is done on the 
basis of one's deeds", 22 and "I t is by one's deeds that we become near 
or away from God." 23 In order to stress the fundamental spiritual 
importance of deeds, Guru Nanak says, "Everything is lower than 
Truth, but higher still is truthful living." 24 In fact, when the Guru 
defines the gurmukh or the superman, he calls him : 'One who always 
lives truthfully." 

E ssentials of Sikh L ifeand ItsD ifferences with Other Systems in M atters 
of Social R esponsi bi I ityE ssentials of Sikh L ifeand Its D ifferences with Other 
Systems in M atters of Social Responsibility 

The basic difference between a whole-life system and a 
dichotomous system isthat in theformer, everyfield of lifeof operation 
of God, is also the field of operation and responsibility of both the 
Godman and the seeker. This is the broad approach. Having defined 
the nature of G od and the goal of man, the important issue is what 
are the essentials of the religious life. I n the context explained above, 
Guru Nanak has fixed specific duties and responsibilities of the 
religious life. The first is of accepting equality between man and 
woman. Guru N anak clearly states, "Why downgrade woman, when 
without woman there would be none", 25 and "It is she who gives birth 
to great persons." 26 When theThird G uru created manjis or districts of 
religious administration, women were appointed in charge of some of 
them. 27 The second responsibility is of maintaining equality between 
man and man. This was a direct blow to the social ideology of V arn 
A shram D harma which gave scriptural sanction to the hierarchical caste 
system. G uru N anak found fault with that ideology saying, "TheVedas 
make a wrong distinction of caste", 28 and "One cannot be a Yogi by 
mere wishing, real Yoga lies in treating all alike." 29 He demonstrated 
the primary importance of treating all as equal by taking, after his 
enlightenment, M ardana, a low caste M uslim, as his life companion. 
This meant a total departurefrom the then existing religious prejudices, 
not only against lower castes, but also against Muslims who were 
regarded as malechhas. H e made it clear that any one wanting to join 
his society, had, at the very start, to shed all prejudices against inter- 
religious or inter-caste dining and social intercourse. The revolutionary 
character of this step could be gauged from the fact that a Ramanuja 
would throw the entire food as polluted, if any one cast a glance on it 
while he had been preparing or eating it. 30 
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The third social responsibility, Guru Nanak emphasises, is the 
importance of work. T his too, wef ind, was something opposed to the 
then prevalent religious practice. Evidently, other-worldliness, sanyasa 
and monasticism excluded the religious necessity of work and sustaining 
the society. I n fact, the N aths who were then the principal religious 
organisation in Punjab took a vow never to engage themselves in any 
work or business. 31 But G uru N anak says, "The person incapable of 
earning his living gets his ears split (i.e., turns a Nath Yogi) and 
becomes a mendicant. H e calls himself a G uru or saint. Do not 
look up to him, nor touch his feet. H e knows the way who earns 
his living and shares his earnings with others." 32 The Guru 
deprecates the Yogi who gives up the world, and then is not 
ashamed of begging at the door of the householders. 33 Thefourth 
social responsibility G uru N anak stresses is about the sharing of 
wealth. H e states, "G od's bounty belongs to all, but men grab it 
for themselves." 34 "Man gathers riches by making others 
miserable." 35 "Wealth cannot be gathered without sin, but it does 
not keep one's company after death." 36 All this clearly condemns 
exploitative collection of wealth. The story of Guru Nanak 
rejecting the invitation of Malik Bhago, a rich person exploiting 
the poor, but accepting the hospitality of Lalo, a poor labourer, 
illustrates the same point as stressed in his bani. Thus, the twin 
ideas about the brotherhood of man and the sharing of wealth to 
eliminate poverty and maintain equality in society are stressed by 
G uru N anak. E ven after his missionary tours, G uru N anak took 
to the role of a peasant for the last 18 years of his life. It is 
significant that till the time of the Sixth Guru, when social and 
military duties of the leadership and organisation of the Sikh society 
became quite heavy and absorbing, every Sikh G uru had been doing 
a vocation or business to support his family. 

The fifth social responsibility, where Guru Nanak radically 
departed from all the contemporary religious systems, including Suf ism, 
Santism and Christianity, was his approach towards injustice and 
oppression of all kinds in society. H e made a meticulous study of 
injustice and corruption, aggression and incongruity in every field of 
life. He pointed out the greed and hypocrisy of Brahmin priests and 
Mullahs, the 'blood thirsty corruption' and injustice by lower and 
higher-rung officials in the administration, the misrule, oppression and 
irresponsibility of the local rulers, their inability to give security, fairplay 
and peace to the people, and brutal and barbaric butchery of the people. 
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All this was not just idle rhetoric, but a diagnostic assessment of the 
prevailing turmoil and conditions in the society, which the G uru felt, 
needed to be changed. 1 1 needs to be emphasised that in G uru N anak's 
ideology, there was nothing like privateor personal salvation. JustasGod 
of Love is benevolently looking after the entire world, in the same way, 
the G odman's sphere of activity and responsibility is equally wide, and is 
unhedged by any self-created barriers. Thisis, asweshall see, a fundamental 
difference between a salvation religion catering for individuals, and a 
universal religion cateringforthespiritual well-being of society asawhole. 

H ere it is very relevant to give, as recorded by Bertrand Russell, 
thecontrasted approach of St Augustine, one of the greatest exponents 
of the Christian gospel and author of C ity of G od. Russell concludes : 
"It is strange that the last men of intellectual eminence before the 
dark ages were concerned, not with saving civilization or expelling the 
barbarians or reforming the abuses of the administration, but with 
preaching the merit of virginity and the damnation of unbaptized 
infants. Seeing that these were the preoccupations that the Church 
handed on to the converted barbarians, it is no wonder that the 
succeeding age surpassed almost all other fully historical periods in 
cruelty and superstition." 37 Whereas G uru N anak meticulously points 
out every dark spot in the religious and socio-political life of his times, 
St Augustine is simply unconcerned with socio-political conditions of 
his period. For, "Augustine's C ity of G od (426) attacked both Christians 
who expected the world to get better and pagans with a cyclic view of 
history. Augustinedid not believe that the spread of Christianity would 
ensure political and economic improvement. The earthly city of self-will 
would continue to exist amidst the rise and fall of states and empires." 38 

Another important fact is G uru N anak's criticism in Babar V ani 
of the brutalities and massacres perpetrated and misery caused by the 
invaders. H e condemns them in the strongest terms and complains to 
God for allowing the weak to be trampled upon by the strong. 39 This 
hymn has an extremely important lesson, which many of us have missed. 
For, anything which is within the sphere of His creation and the 
responsibility of G od, is certainly within the sphere of responsibility 
of theGodman. The hymn has four implications; first, that injustice 
and oppression are violative of the 0 rder of G od; second, that as the 
Master and God of Love, harmony has to be maintained by H is Will; 
third, that, as the instrument of God, it is the spiritual duty and 
responsibility of the G odman to confront all kinds of injustice; and, 
fourth, that, as such, resistance to oppression was a task and a target 
laid down by the G uru for the religious society he was organising. 
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It is Guru Nanak who defines God as 'Destroyer of the evil- 
doers', 40 'Destroyer of demoniacal persons', 41 'Slayer of the inimical', 42 
and 'Protector of the weak.' Such being the God of G uru N anak, it is 
equally the responsibility of the G odman, gurmukh, or the Sikh to carry 
out H is Will which is just and altruistic. In short, in G uru N anak's 
system to ensure equality and fair play and to react against injustice 
and aggression, become the religious duty and responsibility of the 
Sikh. Since the dawn of civilisation, the greatest oppression and 
injustice have undeniably been done by the rulers, the State, or the 
Establishment who have possessed all the instruments of power and 
coercion. 1 1 is impossible for individualsto confrontsuch power. This 
leads to two important inferences. First, that in a whole-life system 
like Sikhism, which combines spiritual life with the empirical life of 
man and accepts the miri-piri doctrine, the religious man must, as a 
religious duty, resist and confront injustice, wherever it takes place. 

Second, that such a religious man should not only be cognizant 
of such injustice, but also organise a society that should be in a position 
to face the challenge of such injustice and oppression. This follows 
logically both from Guru N anak's bani and his system. This also 
explains why from the very beginning of his mission, he started 
organising the Sikh societies at places which he visited and how the 
societies were logically linked and developed by his successors into 
thePanth. These aspects are very significant and important about his 
society and religion. It is obvious to every student of the A di G ranth 
that so far as the ideology is concerned, it had been completely laid 
down in the bani of Guru Nanak. But what was lacking was the 
presence of a properly motivated and responsible society that should 
be in a position to successfully discharge the responsibility of reacting 
against injustice and oppression prevalent in his times. 

There is another important and related issue. Having cast on his 
society the responsibility of confronting injustice, again it is Guru 
N anak who eliminates the hurdle of ahimsa or pacificism that stood as 
a bar against the religious man or a religious society trying to confront 
socio-political aggression. Among Vaisnavas, Jains, Buddhist 
Bhikshus, N aths, or Radical Sants like Kabir, ahimsa isdeemed to bea 
cardinal virtue and meat eating is a prohibition. These religious persons 
are all from life-negating systems, with personal salvation as the ideal. 
B ut a society that has to accept the social respo nsi bi I ity of co nf ro nti ng 
injustice cannot remain wedded to the hurdle of ahimsa. For, reason 
and force are 
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both neutral tools that can be used both for good and evil, for 
construction and destruction. That is why Guru N anak says, 
"M en discriminate not and quarrel over meat eating, they do not 
know what is flesh and what is non-flesh, or in what lies sin and 
what is not sin", 43 and that "there is life in every grain of food 
we eat." 44 

R ole of L ater N ine G urusR ole of L ater N ine G urus: I n a country, 
which for over 2000 years had been trained in religious systems 
involving clear dichotomy between spiritual and empirical life, and 
which had accepted ahimsa as a fundamental value and individual 
salvation as an ideal, it was no easy task to create a mature society 
with the new motivation of religious responsibility of always fighting 
injustice and oppression in all spheres of life. 

It is very significant that G uru N anak laid the foundations of 
every institution that was later developed and matured by his 
successors. By starting the institution of langar (common kitchen) 
and taking M ardana as his life companion, he gave a heavy blow to 
the divisive institution of V am A shram D harma, pollution and caste. 
H e created a separate Sikh society with their own dharmasalas as centres 
of religious worship and training. He sanctified the role of the 
householder as the medium of religious expression and progress, and 
made it plain that work was a necessity of life, and idleness a vice. H e 
emphatically made it clear that to fight injustice and oppression is an 
essential duty of the religious man and the religious society. For that 
end, while he created a new society with a new ideology, he also 
removed the hurdle of ahimsa, so that his society could discharge 
its socio-religious responsibility without any unwanted inhibitions 
and impediments in its path. And since the new society had not 
yet been fully organised and developed, and had yet to be properly 
oriented to enable it to discharge its responsibilities, he also created 
the institution of succession. It is very significant of the social 
and societal aims of G uru N anak that after passing the succession 
to Guru Angad, when hefound himto be living a somewhat solitary 
life, he reminded him that he had to be active since he had to 
organise a society or P anth. 45 

In the time of the Second, Third and Fourth G uru, four important 
steps were taken. Through the creation of 22 manjis or districts of 
religious administration, the Sikh society was organised into aseparate 
religious P anth. B ut, the most important and difficult part of the task 
was the creation of new motivations and the acceptance of the new 
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life-affirming religious ideals of Guru N anak. For, these were radically 
new in their approach, implications and goals. The stupendous nature 
of the task of the G urus can be judged from the fact that even 
today great Hindus, likejadunath Sarkar, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and M ahatma Gandhi, and Christians like M cLeod, Cole, Toynbee 
and the like, all coming from pacifist traditions and conditioned by 
them, find it difficult to understand the spiritual role of the Sixth 
and the Tenth Master. 

The Third G uru created new institutions which had the dual 
purpose of weaning the Sikhs away from the old H indu society 
and of conditioning them in new values, ideals and practices. For 
example, while Guru Nanak had bypassed his recluse son, Sri 
Chand, for the same reasons, the Second and theT hird G uru avoided 
persons of ascetic tendencies from entering the Sikh fold. The 
institution of langar, with the dual purpose of feeding the poor and of 
eliminating the caste and status prejudices and distinctions, was 
strengthened. Finally, the important religious centre of Darbar Sahib 
and the town of Amritsar were founded and developed for the 
periodical meetings of the Sikh society and visits of the Sikhs to the 
Guru. The object of all this was to establish a separate historical 
identity of the Sikhs and to wean themawayfromthetraditional society, 
its centres of pilgrimage, and its religious practices and rituals. N ot 
only had they to be trained in the essentials of a new religious system, 
but they had to be taken out of the strangle-hold of the Brahmin 
priests claiming to be the sole medium of religious growth, practice 
and interpretation. 

Then came the stage of the Fifth G uru who created and installed 
the Sikh Scripture as the revealed and final doctrinal authority. The 
system of daswandh (giving 10% of one's earnings for the cause of the 
community) was organised. Sikhs were initiated into trading in horses, 
so that the transition to the next stage of militancy could become 
smooth. As the instrument of G od on earth, the Sikhs called their 
G uru, T rue E mperor.' I n the time of the F ifth G uru, the Sikh society 
had become 'a State within a State', 46 and had developed a social 
identity which had caught the eye of the E mperor, who considered it 
an unwanted socio-political growth. By his martyrdom, the Guru not 
only strengthened the faith and determination of the community, but 
also sought confrontation with the E mpire, leaving instructions to his 
son to begin militarisation of the Sikhs. In the process, the Sixth 
Guru even recruited mercenaries to train his people. This phase of 
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martyrdom and confrontation with the E mpire was continued by the 
subsequent Gurus till Guru Gobind Singh did, as recorded by his 
contemporary Kavi Sainapat, the epitomic work of starting the 
institutions of amrit and the K halsa. 47 H aving felt that the Panth 
had become mature and responsible enough, the G uru created the 
K halsa in 1699, and requested thePanj Piarasto baptise him. 48 It 
is significant that at that time all the Guru's sons were alive, 
meaning thereby that G uru N anak's mission had been completed 
and thereafter the succession was not to be continued. A nd, finally, 
the G uru made G uru G ranth Sahib the E verlasting G uru of the 
Sikhs. 49 

Let us have a rapid look back to find out if the five tasks indicated 
by Guru Nanak had been accomplished. First, the Sikhs had been 
formed into a distinct new religious society with a Scripture of its 
own, being the full repository and complete and final guide of the 
Sikh ideology and its way of life. This separateness was made 
total by G uru G obind Singh's N ash doctrine of five freedoms — 
D haram N ash, Bharam N ash, Kul N ash, Karam N ash and Kirt N ash. 50 
This means freedom from the bonds of old religions and traditions, 
of earlier superstitions and prejudices, of earlier acts and of 
restrictions in choice of trade or calling, or in professional mobility. 
The Tenth M aster made a complete break with the earlier traditions 
and societies. Second, it was a society of householders, rejecting 
all kinds of otherworldliness, idleness and monasticism. Third, it 
wasacasteless society with complete fraternity among its members. 
M en from the lowest and Sudra castes rose to be its leaders. The 
contrast is evident from the fact that while the Sikhs have never had 
Brahmin leaders, in India after Independence in 1947, the Prime 
M inisterand practically everyChief M inister was a Brahmin. Four, it 
was a society which was fully earthaware; and habits of work, 
production and service became ingrained among its members. 
Begging was considered a disgrace in its social ethos. The fifth 
social responsibility discharged bythe Sikhs was to free the country 
from the curse of a thousand-year wave of i nvaders from the N orth- 
West. Though the Sikhs were subjected over the years to the worst 
persecution in Indian history, yet they suffered it and emerged 
triumphant. And, finally, they were able once and for all to stem 
that tide. They have been trained to react against wrong, injustice 
and oppression. A society has been created with the ideal of a 
Sant-Sipahi (Saint-Soldier). 
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M anmukh to G urmukh : The G uru's Concept of evolution of Man: 
Here, it is necessary to state the manmukh-gurmukh concept, which is 
essential for understanding the Sikh worldview. As the Gurus say, 
over millions of years life has evolved into man from a tiny speck of 
life. The G uru says, "For several births (you) were a mere worm, 
for several births, an insect, for several births a fish and an 
antelope", "After ages you have the glory of being a man." 51 "After 
passing through myriads of species, one is blest with the human 
form." 52 "God created you out of a drop of water and breathed 
life in you. H e endowed you with the light of reason, discrimination 
and wisdom." 53 "0 man, you are supreme in G od's creation; now 
is your opportunity, you may fulfil or not fulfil your destiny." 54 At 
its present stage of development, man is, without doubt, better 
equipped than other animals, in so far as he has a higher sense of 
discrimination. But, asan ego-conscious being, he isstill an animal, 
being amanmukh. Thisimpliesthatwhateverbehuman pretensions, 
man is basically and organically a self-centred being. H is psyche is 
governed by an egoistic consciousness, that being his centre of 
awareness, control and propulsion. Becauseof his present inherent 
limitationsof ego- consciousness, it is virtually impossiblefor man 
to avoid conflict, aggression, and wars. B ut the G urus clearly hold 
out hope for man. There are four stages of evolution or 
development. The Guru says, "God created first, Himself, then 
haumain, third, maya (multifarious things and beings) and fourth, the 
next higher stage of the gurmukh who lives truthfully." 55 The G urus 
clearly say that it is human destiny to reach the fourth stage and to 
meet God, or to be a gurmukh, or one who is in tune with the 
fundamental Reality or Universal Consciousness, God, N aam, or 
Love. H is ideal is not merger in G od or salvation, or union as an 
end in itself. Being the instrument of, or in touch with God's 
Altruistic Consciousness, he is spontaneously benevolent, 
compassionate, creative and loving. It is very important to note 
that the gurmuk h or superman is not a quietist, he 'lives truthfully.' 
H e lives as did the ten G urus. For, G uru N anak was called just a 
gurmukh. This is the next higher stage of evolution towards which 
life is striving and not towards darkness and death as materialist 
scientists would have us believe. Nor does Sikhism accept any 
concept of the basic sinfulness or fall of man from grace. It only 
indicates the constitutional weakness, immaturity or imperfection 
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of man at his present stage of the evolutionary process or 
development. Hence, it gives us an ideology of optimism and hope, 
invoking and exhorting us to make moral effort. 

Survey of H igher Religions Survey of H igher Religions 

Before we draw our conclusions, let us make a brief survey of 
some religious ideologies of the world and find the place of Sikhism 
among them. T here are four clear religious ideologies that are current 
today. 

D ichotomous ReligionsD ichotomous Religions 

First is the category of religious systems like Buddhism, J ainism, 
Nathism, Vaisnavism and Vedanta, in which there is clear dichotomy 
between the spiritual life and the empirical life. M onasticism, sanyasa, 
otherworldliness, celibacy, yogi c meditation andahimsa arethecommon 
but important features of this category. They hold out no hope for 
man, except by withdrawal from lifeand yogic or one-point meditation. 
I n each case, it is a path of personal salvation without any involvement 
in the socio-political affairs of man. Practically, all the I ndian religions, 
except Sikhism, belong to this category. 

JudaismJ udaism 

Second is J udaism which has a long and chequered history. 
Basically, it is a system in which there is no dichotomy between the 
religious life and the empirical life of man. Prophet M oses who got 
the revelation, was both a religious and political leader. H isTorah or 
Commandments and Laws prescribe and govern the entire gamut of 
thespiritual and temporal life of the Jews. It isasystem that prescribes 
rules governi ng the conduct of prayer, rituals, sacrifices and their socio- 
political life. The renowned Hillel when asked to explain the 613 
commandments of theTorah, replied, "Whatever is hateful to you, do 
not do to your neighbour. That is the entire Torah. The rest is 
commentary, go and learn it." 56 In short, it is basically a life-affirming 
system. It makes no distinction between the spiritual and the socio- 
political life of man. TheTorah governs every aspect of it. Astothe 
means of resistance, J udaism recommends the use of force by saying, 
"Eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth", and indicates rules for a righteous 
fight. 57 But, over its long history including the period of the prophets, 
this aspect of its principle has, to an extent, been altered, or changed 
at least by some sects of the community. At the time of the Babylonian 
attack (Sixth Century B.C.) on Palestine, Prophet Jeremiah strongly 
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recommended non-resistance or pacificism. H e asserted that the attack 
was God's punishment to the Jews for their non-observance of H is 
Laws. 58 H isassertion was something like M ahatmaG andhi'sstatement 
that the Bihar earthquake was a punishment to the H indus for their 
practice of untouchability. H owever, over the centuries thereafter, 
many religious sects of Jews like Essenes, Kabbalists, Hasidists, 
Therapeutics, 59 and even some Pharisees accepted the principle of 
non-resistance, pacificism, withdrawal and otherworldliness. Even 
monastic and celibate cults appeared among Jews, discarding both the 
world and the use of force. T his important change, in a basic religious 
principle, we believe, came about in this religion in later parts of its 
history, when Judaism was unable to cope with challenges from the 
socio-political environment, and their religious fervour had been 
exhausted. Practically, all these otherworldly sects appeared after the 
destruction of the First Temple and the fall of Jerusalem, when 
thousands of Jews were driven out as exiles and slaves to Babylonia. 
We wish to stress that these fundamental changes in Judaic ideology, 
including otherworldly or monastic sects, appeared only during the 
lean period of Jewish history. This happened about eight centuries 
after the revelation of M oses, and after the heydays of Jewish life in 
the times of David and Solomon. But, it is very significant that despite 
the presence of somewhat pacifist or otherworldly cults and sects in 
Judaism, and despite about 2500 years of suffering and travail, the 
idea of Z ionism, a virtual revival of earlier non-pacifist ideals, strongly 
reappeared in Judaism in the last century. And it is an important fact 
that E instein, who says that his life was spent 'between politics and 
equations' was a staunch Zionist. So much so, that when Israel was 
formed he was offered its presidency. 60 However, apart from this 
apparent doctrinal ambivalence in its ideology, Judaism is a highly 
exclusive religion, not quite universal in its character, affinities and 
approach. 

Christianity Thejudaic heritage of Christianity is undoubted. As 
in Judaism, in Christianity, too, there is, in principle, no dichotomy 
between the spiritual life and the empirical life of man. For, Christ 
emphasises both loving God with all one's heart, and loving one's 
neighbour as oneself . 61 B ut I ike B uddha, he also emphasises the pacifist 
principles, 'resist not evil' and 'turn the left cheek if hit on the right.' 
Religious history demonstrates that pacifist religions almost invariably 
become otherworldly, even if they were life-affirming in the beginning. 
Because of their religious pacificism, the Christians declined to take 
up service in the Roman army. In fact, historians like G ibbon and Sir 
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James Frazer have mentioned Christian otherworldliness as one of 
the major causes of the fall of the Roman Empire. 62 It is obvious that 
Christianity, which, like Judaism, was a religion of householders, 
showed, by the beginning of the 4th century AD, clear monastic 
trends. 63 Increasingly, monasteries and nunneries appeared as a 
significant development in the Christian religion. This life of 
monasticism, asceticism and nunneries led, on the one hand, to 
otherworldly quietist mysticism, and, on the other hand, to corruption 
and malpractices in the Catholic Church. 

Consequent to this schism in the life of the Christian Church, 
ultimately arose the Reformation, causing a major blow to the 
supremacy of the Church and its role as the guiding moral force in the 
life of the Christian society. Lutheran and Calvinist reforms not only 
shattered the universal character of the C hurch, but also brought about 
its subordination to the national State. In addition, becauseof Luther's 
leanings towards the feudal princes, he took a very hostile and 
feudalistic stand against the rights of the peasantry. This landslide in 
the fortunes of the Church caused its gradual waning as a major moral 
influence in the socio-political life of the Christian societies. After 
the rise of science, which was considered to be the new elixir, it came 
to be believed that it would, in course of time, cure most human ills. 
The net result is that in the last 300 years, Renaissance, scientism, 
empiricism and secularism have virtually eliminated religion from the 
moral life of man in the West. 

Toynbee says, "This transfer of allegiance from the Western 
Christian Church to the parochial Western secular state was given a 
positive form borrowed from the G raeco-Roman civilization by the 
Renaissance." "This unavowed worship of parochial states was by 
far the most prevalent religion in the Christian society." 64 Since the 
loss of supremacy of religion in the Christian society, Western life has 
lost its moral moorings. N ationalism, communism and individualism 
have been the unstable offsprings of this broken home. "Together 
with Darwinism, secularism and positivism, they have dehumanised 
the Western culture, reducing liberalism to a self-serving, highly 
competetive individualism." 65 By relegating religion to the background 
and having lost the moral springs of the Western culture, either 
utilitarian ethics has been accepted as an expedient substitute or a 
reductionist search has been made to find appropriate ethical elements 
in the life of the animals, or in the material base of man which is 
considered to be its fundamental constituent. And this search has 
finally come to the dismal conclusion that all ethical life is 'a defence 
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mechanism' or a 'reaction formation' to the impacts of theenvironment. 
After the Second World War, a third of the population of the world 
was living under the Communist system. As the century is closing, 
these countries find that despite the myth of dialectical movement 
and synthesis, thesystem has been unableto make any synthetic values 
or devise a system of ethics which is able to maintain cohesion within 
these societies. And it is the existence of this moral vacuum that 
made the Foreign Secretary of the Soviets proclaim that 'universal 
values should have priority over class, group or other interests.' 66 The 
warning remained unheeded, and the Russian E mpire has collapsed, 
purely because of its inability to build internal cohesion. Attheethical 
plane, this decries, in a way, the validity of D arwinism, and its struggle 
for existence, and Marxism with its dialectical movement of class 
struggle. It involves equal condemnation of economic wars, cut-throat 
competition, consumerism and increasing disparities in capitalist 
societies. 

From the point of view of internal cohesion, the position in the 
capitalist countries of the West is no better. Mounting number of 
divorces, broken homes, drug addiction, alcoholism, and individualism 
have created such a situation in North America, which made the 
Christian Church raised a strong voice saying that secularism was a 
common danger and needed to be eliminated as a social force, and 
that Christianity should seek the co-operation of other religions to 
combat its evil influence. Christianity had given to the empirical life 
in the West its cohesion, strength and elan; the divorce of religion 
from politics and the empirical life, has left secularism a barren 
institution without any hope of a creative future. T his is the tragedy 
both of communism and capitalism. It is this tragedy with its dark 
future that the N orth American Churches wanted to avoid. But in the 
temper of the times, this voice of sanity was drowned in an exhibition 
of suicidal egoism of the European Churches who felt that 
"Secularization, not secularism, is the primary process. It is a process 
in which some of the values of Christian faith have been put into a 
secular framework, bringing about a powerful forcewhich is destroying 
all old ideas. H ence, secularization is an ally, because it will destroy 
Hinduism, Islam and other forms of what they considered to be 
superstition. So, we should ally ourselves with secularization and see 
it as the work of God." Later, it was again repeated : "We do not feel 
that we have anything lacking. And so we are opposed to dialogue 
unless it is for the sake of testifying to Jesus Christ." "That was it. 
Then they passed a resolution saying that under no circumstances 
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should multi-religious dialogues be undertaken because multi-religious 
dialogues put Christianity on the same level as other religions, and 
this is unacceptable. So, because the E uropean Christians had that 
point of view, the World Council of Churches has not been able to 
engage in multi-religious dialogues for quite some time." 67 

This is the state of affairs of the moral life of man in Western 
countries that lead the dominant culture of our times. Recently, 
however, some priests in Latin America have raised a voice for an 
integrated and composite culture of Liberation Theology, invoking 
the B ible in support of a revolutionary struggleto helpthepoor. Father 
C. Torres states, "The Catholic who is not a revolutionary is living in 
mortal sin." 68 Theologian Moltmann says, "Political theology wants 
to awaken political consciousness in every treatise of Christian 
theology. U nderstood in this way, it is the premise that leads to the 
conclusion that, while there may be naive or politically unaware 
theology, there can be no apolitical theology." H e concludes, "The 
memory of Christ crucified compels us to apolitical theology." 69 But 
these are still minority voices in the Christian world. 

I si ami slam 

I slam started with afull-blooded combination between the spiritual 
life and the empirical life of man. It is this combination that swept 
everything before it and created an epoch which is unrivalled in its 
achievements. It is a religious system and culture, which is, in many 
respects, more comprehensive and unified than the parochial culture 
of the city states of G reece. 1 1 is hardly compli mentary to the C hristian 
world of the West that while today it seeks to fashion many of its 
cultural institutions on the basis of G reek classical models, yet these, 
but for the interlude of the Islamic epoch which preserved most of 
the G reek thought, would have been lost to posterity. N ever was the 
concept of human brotherhood advanced, in thought and deed, on a 
scale as during this epoch. It speaks volumes for the liberalism of 
Islamic culture that the heydays of the Judaic literature, philosophy 
and thought synchronise with the countries and periods of Islamic 
rule. N ot only were some of the Jewish classics written, but 
M aimonides, the king of J udaic philosophy, also flourished and wrote 
during the M uslim rule. As against it, under C hristian rulers, thej ews 
suffered periodical massacres, persecution and the segregated life of 
the ghetto. Admittedly, the Muslim rulers were, by comparison, quite 
liberal towards the followers of other religions. I slamic contribution 
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to the scientific thought of the day was significant. But far more 
important is the contribution of men like A I Qushairi, A I G hazali and 
Arbi to the religious thought of man. 

There is, however, little doubt that mystic quietism and 
otherworldlinessof Sufis is a growth that appeared during the time of 
later Caliphs, when they indulged in luxurious and un-lslamic living. 
It has happened in the case of Judaism and of Islam, both whole-life 
religions, that in times when religiously sensitivesoulsfound itdifficult 
to face the social or socio-political challenges, they withdrew 
themselves into the shell of quietism, otherworldliness, monasticism 
and asceticism. Sufi sects appeared all over the M uslim world, but 
they never posed a challenge to the oppression and misrule of the 
Muslim emperors or kings. In this respect, thejewish prophets were 
quite bold in their criticism of Jewish rulers, including David and 
Solomon. 

It is very significant, and shows the lofty spiritual status of the 
Sikh G urusand the basic ideological affinity between the two religions, 
that a Sufi saint like Pir Buddhu Shah fought and sacrificed two of his 
sons for the cause of G uru Gobind Singh. 70 But it was the Sikh 
G urus and not the Sufis who challenged the growing M ughal tyranny. 
This instance demonstrates that although as an organisation, Sufis 
had become otherworldly and failed to confront the major challenge 
of societal oppression in the M uslim empires, yet when the Sikh G urus 
had actually taken up the challenge and the ideological struggle was 
on, the Sufi saint made it clear that, considering the tenets of Islam, 
on which side should be the sympathies of a pious person. 

There are, however, some scholars like Iqbal and Abdus Salam 
who believe that like the otherworldliness of the Christians, as in the 
case of the Roman E mpire, Sufis also became a significant cause of 
the decline of the M uslim cultural supremacy in the world. For, there 
is considerable truth in Dr Mohammad I qbal's couplet : "Whether it 
be the facade of a great republic, or the domain of a glorious empire, 
if its polity is divorced of the religious component, the system is 
reduced to sheer Chan gezi an barbarity and tyranny." Thoughtful and 
saner elements in the M uslim world seem to be disillusioned with the 
bankrupt Western Secularism, and are trying to revert to a reformed 
and composite culture of I slam. 

Religious H istory and Creation of the K halsaReligious H istory and 
Creation of the K halsa 
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I n our brief survey, we have indicated four categories of religious 
systems. The Indian systems are all dichotomous. To the second 
category belongs pacifist Christianity which, though it originally 
suggested the love of one's neighbour as oneself, has gradually but 
ultimately reduced itself to sheer Secularism, Individualism and 
Consumerism, bereftof anyreligiouscomponent. To the third category 
belongj udaism and I slam which started with afull-blooded combination 
of the spiritual life with the empirical life, but ultimately, under pressure 
of circumstances, bifurcated, on the one hand, into otherworldliness 
or mystic quietism, and, on the other hand, into the pursuit of worldly 
gains and sheer animal survival. 

Sikhism belongs to a different or afourth categoryof the religious 
systems. For the purpose of understanding, clarity and comparison, it 
will help us if we recapitulate the salient features of Sikhism. The 
G urus say that the Basic Reality is creative and free. 1 1 has a D irection 
and a Will. It is the Ocean of Values, Destroyer of evil-doers, 
Benevolent and Beneficent. That Reality is Love and we can be at 
peace with ourselves and the world only if we live a life of love and 
fall in line with the Direction of that Reality. Though ego is God 
created and man is at present at the ego-conscious (manmukh) stage of 
development, it is his destiny to evolve and reach the stage of U niversal 
or G od-consciousness and work in line with H is Altruistic Will, i.e., 
achieve the gurmukh stage of development, when alone he can 'be 
spontaneously moral' and live truthfully.' At the present, or theegoistic 
stage of his development, man cannot avoid conflicts and suicidal 
wars. It is a futile search to try and find the moral base of man either 
in the animal life or in the material constituents of man. Nor can 
reason, which is just a tool of theegoistic psyche, like any other limb 
of the individual, devise and give man a helpful ethics. G od or the 
Basic Reality, which is Love, can alone be the source of the moral life 
of man. Ultimately, it is only God or N aam-consciousness, involving 
link with the Basic Fount of Love, that can lead to truthful living. 
That is why the Guru says, "N aam-consciousness and ego- 
consciousness cannot go together." 71 The two are contradictory to 
each other. It is a hymn of fundamental significance. For, ego- 
consciousness means man's alienation from the basic Force of Love. 
And, greater the alienation or isolation of man from his spiritual and 
moral source, the greater would be his drive towards destruction. 
Secularism as an institution represents that egoistic isolation. This 
trend, the G uru says, is inconsistent with the path towards link with 
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the Universal Consciousness, the spring of moral life. The Gurus 
have given a lead to man in this field. Ten Gurus or ten gurmukhs, 
lived the life of G od-consciousness. I n one sense, it is the life of one 
gurmukh completing a demonstration and furthering the progress of 
lifeand its spiritual evolution and ascent. G uru N anak's thesis involved 
the integration of the spiritual life of man with his empirical life. This 
integration has to enrich lifeand society. Because of the earlier cultural 
and religious tradition, it took ten lives for Guru Nanak, the gurmukh 
or Sant- Sipahi, to demonstrate his thesis and role, and discharge his 
social responsibilities. 

These socio-spiritual responsibilities involved not only the creation 
of a society motivated with new ideas, but also the completion of the 
five tasks G uru N anak had indicated as targets before himself and his 
society. With every succeeding Guru, the ideal of gurmukh or Sant- 
Sipahi, as laid down and lived by Guru Nanak, unfolded itself 
progressively. It is a path of love, humility, service, sacrifice, 
martyrdo m and total responsi bi I ity as the i nstrument of G od, the basic 
U niversal Consciousness moving the world. 
A question may be asked as to why there have been ten incarnations 
of G uru N anak in Sikhism, while in other religionsthere havegenerally 
been only one prophet. To us, four reasons appear quite obvious. 
First, in a society in which dichotomous religions stand deeply 
embedded and established for over three thousand years and which 
claims to have contributed asceticism and monasticism to the cultures 
of the rest of the world, it was not easy for a whole-life religion with 
its miri-piri concept to be acceptable and take firm roots in one 
generation. Second, the Sikh ideology did not involve individual 
salvation, or a gurmukh just living truthfully; but it also involved 
compulsively the creation of a society motivated with new aspirations 
and ideals. And this new orientation and conditioning could be done 
only by the process of creating a new ideology, embodying it in anew 
scripture, organising new institutions, socio-religious practices and 
centres of the new faith, and inspiring people, by the method of 
martyrdoms, into accepting a new ethical standard or morality and 
values. For, as Ambedkar 72 and M ax Weber have stated, the H indu 
society cannot be reformed from inside, and rid itself from the unjust 
system of caste and untouchability, because the V am A shram D harma 
has the sanction of Shashtrasand scriptures; and a H indu while making 
caste distinctions and exhibiting caste prejudices never feels any moral 
guilt or abhorrence. I nstead, he feels a real sense of religious and 
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moral satisfaction that he is observing his D harma and Shastric 
injunctions. H ence, the inevitable necessity of creating a new ideology 
and Scripture with a new religious and socio-moral code of conduct. 
Third, even if the ideology and institutions had been there, the Sikh 
society would, like some reformed societies, soon have reverted to 
the parent society, if it had not successfully achieved the social targets 
discussed above, including those of creating a fraternal society of 
householders, of dislodging the political misrule, and sealing the N orth- 
Western gate of I ndia against the invaders. 
The fourth reason appears to be very important. Our survey of the 
major religions of the world shows that revealed systems which start 
with a combination of the spiritual life with the empirical life and 
even with clear social objectives, over a period of time, either shed 
their social ideals and become pacifist, otherworldly, or a salvation 
religion, or become dichotomous, bifurcating, on the one hand, into 
monasticism, and, on the other hand, into either political misrule and 
tyranny or sheer secularism. Sikhism does not stand any such danger 
of ideological decline or bifurcation, because of its gradual and firm 
ascent and unfolding. 1 1 shows the prophetic vision of G uru N anak 
that he not only profusely and clearly defined all aspects of his life- 
affirming and integrated ideology, but also detailed the targets his 
society had to achieve. H e laid thefirm foundations of the institutions 
and the socio-religious structure his successors had to develop and 
complete. Guru Nanak defined his God not only as the Ocean of 
Virtues, but also as a Sant-Sipahi or the Destroyer of the evil-doers; 
and the ideal he laid down for the seeker was to be the instrument of 
the Will of such a God. G uru Arjun gave instructions to his son to 
militarise the movement and thereafter, as was explained by Guru 
H argobind to Sant Ramdas, 73 his sword was for the protection of the 
weak and the destruction of the tyrant. While G uru Arjun, the first 
martyr of the faith, had confrontation with the empire and gave orders 
for militarisation, the subsequent five Gurus manifestly proclaimed 
and practised the spiritual ideal of Sant-Sipahi. So, whatever some 
votaries of pacifist or dichotomous ideologies or other outsiders may 
say, to students of Sikhism or a seeker of the Sikh ideal, there can 
never beany doubt as to the integrated miri-piri or Sant-Sipahi ideal in 
Sikhism. Because in the eyes of a Sikh, any reversion to ideas of 
pacificism, personal salvation or monasticism would be a man if est fall 
from the spiritual ideology laid down by G uru N anak, enshrined in 
Guru Granth Sahib, and openly, single-mindedly and demonstrably 
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lived by the ten G urus, culminating in the creation of the K halsa, 
with kirpan as the essential symbol for resisting injustice and oppression. 
The kirpan essentially signifies two fundamental tenets of Sikhism, 
namely, that it is the basic responsibility of a Sikh to confront and 
resist injustice, and that asceticism, monasticism, or escapism, of any 
kind is wrong. Thus,thekirpan,on the one hand, is a constant reminder 
to the Sikh of his duty, and, on the other hand, is a standing guard 
against reversion to pacificism and otherworldliness. The extreme 
sagacity and vision of the Sikh G urus is evident from the thoughtfully 
planned and measured manner in which they built the structure of 
their ideology and the Sikh society, epitomised in the order of the 
K halsa. T hat is also the reason that so far as the ideology and ideals 
of the Sikh society are concerned, there cannot be any ambiguity in 
that regard. H ence, considering the manner in which the lives of the 
ten G urus have demonstrated the Sikh way of life, the question of its 
bifurcation or accepting pacificism or otherworldliness does not arise. 
A nd thisforms, we believe, thefourth important reason for there being 
ten G urus and the closure of succession after the K halsa was created. 



ConclusionConclusion 

The summary of the Sikh ideology, in the background of the 
religious history of some higher religions, makes the viewpoint of the 
Sikh G urus and the Sikh position very clear. The G urus emphasise 
that at the manmukh stage of man's development, man is 
constitutionally incapable of avoiding injustice, wars and conflicts. 
Because, man is basically egocentric and stands alienated from the 
Fundamental Force (God) which is Love. So long as he does not link 
himself with the Flow of Love and fails to work in unison with it, his 
problems of clash, disharmony and tensions will continue. The 
diagnosis of the authors of L imits of G rowth is also the same, namely, 
that unless man is able to shed his egocentrism, there appears little 
hope for peace and happiness in the world. 74 

The state is an instrument devised by man to curb the basic 
egocentrism or wickedness of individuals and power groups. But, 
politics divorced from the Fundamental Spiritual Force,ormoral brakes 
creates the situation that the State or Establishment is seized by 
individuals and groups, who openly use and employ all the enormous 
means of the modern state for the satisfaction of their egocentrism, 
working to the detriment of the masses and the poor. And the more 
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backward or poor a country, the greater the oppression uninhibited 
secularism can do with the power machine of the state. The result, 
logically and unavoidably, is that the gap between the downtrodden 
masses and the oppressive elites goes on widening. T his happens both 
within a state, and among the various national states. We wonder if 
anyone who is acquainted with recent history, can contradict this 
observation. 

Rationally speaking, secularism is incapable of reversing the 
present trend, or finding a solution of the existing malady. T he causes 
for this failure have been stressed by the Gurus. Reason being a tool 
or limb of the egocentric man (manmukh) and being unconnected with 
the Universal Consciousness or spirituo-moral base of man, it can 
never make the individual spontaneously altruistic. H ence, any search 
for a humanitarian ethics through empiricism, communism or secularism 
is doomed to failure. The hopes which science in the first decades of 
the century had raised, stand tragically shattered. 

To us, materialism and morality seem a contradiction in terms. 
Similarly, dichotomousor life-negating religions are equally amoral in 
their social impact. It is because of the Indian religions being 
dichotomous that theunjust secular institution ofV arn A shramD harma 
and caste could continue in the Indian society, and also have the 
approval of its scriptures. The study of the three Western religions 
of J udaism, C hristianity and I slam also furnishes the same lesson. T he 
moment any of these societies became otherworldly, or showed 
dichotomous tendencies, the moral strength of the society to face the 
challenges of life became minimal. 0 r vice versa, the society became 
dichotomous, when it failed to face effectively the challenges of life. 
And, ultimately it is the moral stamina of a people or culture that by 
and large determines its survival. This is evident from the known 
history, both of Judaism and Islam. But for the subordination of 
religious institutions to the national state, following the Reformation, 
the triumph of secularism and scientism to erode the C hristian ethical 
base from the Western life would never have been possible. Theethical 
field today is in complete disarray. 75 Since religion is the only source 
which could furnish the moral sap to maintain social cohesion, and 
Christian elan being at its lowest ebb, the twentieth century has 
witnessed the worst slaughter and butchery of tens of millions, both 
at the international and the national levels. H itler, Stalin and H iroshima 
are phenomena of the twentieth century secularism. The nations of 
the world arespendingon armsathousand billion dollars each year. It 
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is this dismal spectacle that had, on the one hand, forced the Soviets 
to talk of the 'priority of universal values over the class or group 
values', and, on the other hand, led the N orth A merican C hurches to 
suggest co-operation with other religions in order to fight the common 
danger of secularism. For the present, either out of their ignorance, 
or for other reasons, the European Churches have overruled the 
American view. But, the problem remains and stands highlighted by 
thinking persons. Decadesback, Collingwood wrote: "The discovery 
of a relation is at once the discovery of my thought as reaching G od 
and of G od'sthought as reaching me; and indistinguishablefrom this, 
the performance of an act of mine by which I establish a relation with 
G od and an act of G od's by which H e establishes a relation with me. 
To fancy that religion lives either below or above the limits of reflective 
thought is fatally to misconceive either the nature of religion or the 
nature of reflective thought. 1 1 would be nearer the truth to say that 
in religion, the life of reflection is concentrated in its intensest form, 
and that the special problems of the theoretical and practical life all 
take their special forms by segregation out of the body of religious 
consciousness and retain their vitality only so far as they preserve 
their connexion with it and with each other in it." 76 This statement 
presents the view that unless reason and religion are combined, or the 
spiritual life is combined with the empirical life of man, his problems 
will remain insolvable. Reason is incapable of devising or creating a 
moral force. H ence, the inherent incapacity of secularism to create 
any worthwhile values, much less universal values. The fall of the 
Russian Empire has made this clear. 

Five hundred years ago, Guru Nanak emphasised that unless the 
spiritual component enriches the empirical life, man's problems of 
conflict, war and disharmony will remain. Thesolution liesin working 
in consonancewith God's Will ortheBasicForceof Loveand Altruism. 
The brotherhood of man cannot be a reality without accepting the 
Fatherhood of G od. For the G urus, the Fatherhood of G od or Force 
of Loveor U niversal Consciousness is not an assumption, but a reality. 
For them, it is a true and most indubitable experience, spontaneously 
leading to activity. It is an experience far more real than the sensory 
perception of external phenomena or the construction of a pragmatic 
or utilitarian ethics, or the assumption of a dialectical movement raised 
by human reason. The Gurus exhort man to follow the path of 
altruistic deeds to reach the next evolutionary stage of gurmukh or 
God-man. It is a worldview of combining the spiritual life with the 
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empirical life of man, thereby breaking the alienation from which man 
suffers. It is a worldview of total responsibility towards every sphere 
of life, the God-man's sphere of responsibility being co-terminus with 
the sphere of G od. At a time when most of the higher religions have 
either become dichotomous, or are withdrawing from the main fields 
of social responsibility, and human reason feels frustrated, the Sikh 
Gurus express a comprehensive worldview of hope and eternal 
relevance. At the same time, it is important to state that, far from 
being exclusive, Sikhism is universal in its approach, always anxious 
and willing to serve and co-operate with those who aim at harmony 
among beings and welfare of man. For, the G uru's prayer to G od is 
that the world may be saved by any way. H e may be G racious enough 
to do. 77 And, G uru N anak proclaimed that his mission was, with the 
help of other God-men, to steer man across the turbulent sea of life. 78 
Thisfundamental ideal stands enshrined inthefinal wordsof thedaily 
Sikh prayer, "M ay G od bless all mankind." 
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5 

SIKHISM :A MIRI PI Rl SYSTEM 
DALJEET SINGH 

1. Introductory 

There is little doubt that M iri Piri doctrine is an essential part 
of the Sikh religion. But, a misunderstanding that often exists, especially 
among scholars from pacificist religions, is that the doctrine was 
introduced or created by the Sixth Master. Because of that 
misunderstanding many extraneous or environmental interpretations 
have been devised to explain the seeming change in ideology. I n this 
paper we seek to examine whether the M iri Piri combination in Sikh 
religion is fundamental to the system of Guru Nanak, or it is a 
subsequent addition made by the Sixth M aster. For any examination 
of the issue the basic question is what is the Sikh world-view, and 
what is the nature of the spiritual experience of the G urus and their 
definition of the Spiritual Reality. The second question is what is the 
relation of the Spiritual Reality to the empirical life of man. Because 
answers to these two questions determine the class and character of a 
religious system. For, in whole-life or M iri Piri systems like Sikhism, 
Islam and Judaism the answers to these two questions are quite 
different from those given by pacificist or dichotomous religions, like 
Vaisnavism, Christianity, Buddhism, etc. Since replies to these questions 
will mostly be ontological or theological in nature, we shall seek in 
this paper to state the views of the G urus, as embodied in the G uru 
G ranth Sahib, and as exemplified in their lives. 

2. Sikh Thesis 

The rationale of every religious system follows the kind of 
spiritual reality the author experiences. FortheGuru, 'God isAII Love, 
rest H e is ineffable' 1 . And, G od's love can be expressed only in a real 
world; besides, Love is both dynamic and the mother of all values and 
virtues. In the very opening line of the Japuji, God is called, 'The 
C reative B ei ng', and further H e is descri bed as 'E ver C reati ve, watch i ng 
H is Creation with a G racious Eye'. 2 TheG uru 
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calls the world real and, 'The place for the practice of righteousness'? 3 
G od is the '0 cean of values and virtues'; 'E yes to the blind, milk to the 
child and riches to the poor'. 4 The G uru, thus, emphasizes four things. 
First, the world is real and meaningful, being the place for the practice of 
virtues. Second, G od too is deeply interested in it. F or, H e not only looks 
after it with benevolence, but also expresses H is Love and Attributes in 
this world. Third, this gives spiritual sanction to the moral life of man. 
That is why G uru N anak lays down for the seeker the goal of 'carrying 
out the will of G od' , 5 G od's will being altruistic and the fount of all 
values. The Guru further emphasizes this creative or activity aspect of his 
system when he says, 'H igher than everything is Truth, but higher still is 
truthful living' . 6 It is in this context that we understand G uru N anak'scall 
to the seeker, 'I f you want to play the game of love, come with your head 
on your palm'? 7 G uru N anak prescribes a methodology of deeds when 
He says 'that it is by our deeds that we are assessed in H isCourt'. 8 And, 'it 
is by our deedsthat we become near or away from G od'. 9 T heabove leads 
tothefourth principle, the most significant one, that there is an inalienable 
link between the spiritual life and the empirical life of man. These four 
fundamentalsform the very baseof G uru N anak's system which is radically 
different from the earlier Indian religions. 
3. Indian Background 

In all the earlier Indian religions whether Buddhism; Jainism, 
Vaisnavism or others, the dichotomy between the spiritual life and the 
empirical life was an accepted fundamental. I n fact, four features are an 
integral part of all life-negating systems, namely, ,asceticism, Sanyasa, or 
monasticism, the down-grading of women and celibacy, and Ahimsa. 
Whether the goal is K aivalya, N irvanaor M ukti, in each case it is an ideal 
of personal salvation or isolation. Guru Nanak rejected all the above 
principles because his is a life -affirming system and hisspiritual goal isto 
: carry out the Will of God'. And, God's will is altruistic and for that 
matter, wholly Active and Creative. H ere it might be asserted that the 
epics of M ahabharta and Ramayana and the B hagvad G ita also recommend 
a life of activity. B ut, it is well known that the epics, as well as the B hagvad 
G ita, fully accepted and sanctioned the Brahmanical system of caste and 
Varna Ash ram Dharma, 10 and Lord Krishnaasked A rjunato fight because 
it was his caste duty to do so. But, Guru N anak completely rejected 
caste and his first 
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act after his enlightenment was to take a low caste M uslim as his life 
companion. 

Secondly, in systems that involve withdrawal from life or 
Sanyasa, eel i bacy and the co nsequent do w n-grad i ng of wo men beco me 
natural features. It is so even with Vaisnavism and Bhagats like 
Shankradeva and Kabir 11 who do not recommend celibacy as an 
essential part of their systems. Similarly, A himsa or complete pacifism 
is a necessary ingredient of salvation religionsor systems in which here is 
a dichotomy between the spiritual life and the empirical life of man. This 
dichotomy, we find, is an essential part of all monastic, life-negating or 
pacifist systems, in fact, of all Indian systems except those which 
recommend activity as a part of thei r caste duty. I n the I ndian systems the 
goal, as indicated already, is personal salvation, merger in or union with 
the Spiritual Reality. Such being the goal, other-worldiness, isolation from 
the activities of lifeortotal or partial withdrawal from it, becomes a natural 
corollary. Consequently, problemsof lifeand society cease to be the concern 
of the seeker who tries deliberately to disentangle himself from them. 
4. W hy a Radial D eparturefrom Indian Religions 

Even a glimpse of the earlier Indian religious systems and of 
Guru Nanak's religion clearly shows the contrast of perceptions, 
methodologies, essentials and goals between the two. G uru N anak'sG od 
is 'Ever Creative and Altruistic' and so is H is goal set for the seeker, 
namely, of always carrying out H is Attributive Will. G uru N anak was the 
first man of G od to break the dichotomy that existed among all the earlier 
I ndian religions and, instead, to establish an inalienable link between the 
spiritual life and the empirical life of man. It is only on the basis of this 
fundamental change that Guru Nanak brought about that we can 
understand his hymns about the attributes of God, the goal of man, 
emphasison deeds, equality between man and man, and man and woman, 
the importance of householder's life, the necessity of work and sharing, 
his tirade against idleness, the definition of sin, the hymn about the cant 
of the so called piety of non-meat eating or A himsa, 12 and his criticism of 
every corrupt social functionary and institution, whether religious, social, 
official, administrative, or political, the tyranny of the invaders and the 
failureof the rulers to ensure safety of the people. H isspiritual soul isso 
sensitive to injustice in every walk of life that he complains to G od for 
allowing the weak to be oppressed by the strong. 13 H is calling G od 'the 
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Slayer of the villains, and D estroyer of the evil' , 14 has not only an anti- 
ahimsic import, but it also indicates clearly the role the seeker of his 
society has to play as the instrument of God. The Bani of Guru Nanak 
has three clear implications. F irst, that G uru's G od and the seeker are 
deeply interested in the world, involving the combination of the spiritual 
with the empirical. Second, he makes a detailed survey of all aspect of 
the religious, social and political lifearound him and specifically identifies 
and criticises the evil spots therein. Third, during a life full of activity, he 
takes all tangible steps to found and frame a socio-religious structure and 
society that should scrupulously pursue the aims and objectives of his 
radically new system and world-view. 

0 ur discussion and description given above make two thingsquite 
plain, namely, that Guru Nanak's religious system is entirely different 
from all theearlier religious systems, and, secondly, that the radical departure 
he makes is due to his intrinsically combining the spiritual with the 
empirical, thereby breaking the dichotomy that had existed in the earlier 
religious life in I ndia. T his break with the past was so great that the N aths 
were surprised and questioned G uru N anak how he claimed to pursue a 
spiritual path while living a householder's life. T he G uru's reply that the 
N aths did not know even the elementaries of the spiritual path is equally 
emphatic about the clear contrast between his world-view and those of 
earlier system. 15 While the reason for making the radical break with the 
past is plain enough, the actual contrast is so great that the failure fully to 
comprehend the significance of that break continued and continues even 
today, among students of religion, especially among votaries of pacifist 
religions. In fact, no understanding of Sikhism is possible unless the 
meanings, compulsions, and corollaries of this break with the past 
following G uru N anak's spirituo - empirical world-view of life is clearly 
grasped. 

5. F oundations of N ew Structure Laid 

The next issue concerns the practical and organisational methods 
G uru N anak employed to implement his religious thesis. Weshall see that 
while those methods are clearly in line with his system, those are like his 
religion, very variant from the methodology of the earlier religions. By 
taking Mardana, a low caste M uslim with him, he gave a sledge-hammer 
blow to the then existing caste hierarchy of Varan Ashram D harma, and 
H indu-M uslim antipathy. Besides, it stressed that G uru's system 
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was not only new and universal in its character, but it was neither H indu 
nor M uslim in its basis. The second step hetook was to organise, at places 
he visited, local Sangatsof hisfollowerswho wereordinary householders 
dra- wn from all sections of the society, and who met locally at a fixed 
place called a D harmsala for purposes of religious worship and training. 
T he sign if icant feature of these societies was that thei r members were not 
just seekers of personal salvation or N irvana practising some esoteric 
discipline, but were ordinary persons wanting to follow the spiritual path 
while pursing their normal vocations in life. This was, wefind, completely 
in consonancewith the system of G uru N anak indicated above. H ere it is 
important to mention that after his missionary tours Guru N anak settled 
at K artarpur with members of his family and started work as a peasant. 
By his personal example hestressed the importance of work and production 
andthesharingof it.ThebasicchangeG uru N anak madewashisemphasis 
on deeds and discarding ritualism. While addressing the Jogis, he told 
them that real Yoga lay in treating people equally rather than rubbing 
ashes on one's body; 16 or that real prayer was to be compassionate and do 
good works instead of doing ritualistic prayer. 17 Since G uru's followers 
were normal householders, for them the spiritual path lay in righteous 
living and not in following any tortuous ascetic or ritualistic routine of a 
system. 

Another institution started by G uru N anak was that of Langar 
which had a dual objective, one of breaking caste barriers and ideas of 
pollution, and the second of creating centres which fed the poor and the 
needy. 

But, the most important step, indicativeof profound implications, 
which G uru N anak took was to select and appoint a successor in his 
lifetime. It meant, first, that G uru N anak's aim was not merely to lay 
down the outline of a theoretical religious system but it was to organise a 
society which should accept the social responsibility of confronting, fighting 
and eliminating injusticeand aggression in thesocio-political field. Because, 
so farasthetheoretical system wasconcerned, it had been fully prescribed 
in the Bani of G uru N anak; the subsequent G urus added nothing to it. 
But, his system was neither for a few, nor for an elite seeking spiritual 
attainments. H e wanted to build a society with new motivationsthat should 
simultaneously pursue social and spiritual ideals, si nee the two could not 
be separated in his system. The appointment of a successor, thus, made it 
plain that the work of 
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creating a social and institutional structure and building a new society 
was till then incomplete. In the development and growth of the Sikh 
society, two things are important to study, first, whether or not the 
institutional build-up of thesociety made by the later G urus was squarely 
based on the foundations laid by G uru N anak; and second, whether during 
that period the activities undertaken and objectives pursued or achieved 
by the Sikh society were strictly in line with the spiritual ideals laid down 
by thefirst G uru.Thethrustof G uru N anak's system is evident from one 
significant event. When G uru N anak went to meetG uru Angad atK hadoor 
Sahib he found that he was leading what he felt to be a life of somewhat 
isolation. G uru N anak, therefore, advised him that his primary duty was 
to organise a mission and lead a new society. 18 T his sheds a revealing light 
both on the system and the mission of G uru N anak. 

It is also significant that it is G uru N anak who eliminated the 
hurdle of A himsa that stood in the way of a religious seeker from joining 
a righteous struggle against tyranny. I n mostof thesocio-political systems, 
organisationsor societies, thegreatest instrument of injusticeor oppression 
is many a time the Political Establishment. Since G uru N anak wanted 
clearly to cultivate a high sense of social responsibility in his society, he 
very sagiously took thefarsighted step of removing the handicap of A himsa 
from the path of the religious man; and descri bed hisGod to bethe'Slayer 
of villains and the D estroyer of tyrants.' 1 1 is, thus, plain that G uru N anak 
clearly envisages for his society a role, if necessary, of confrontation with 
an unjust E stablishment whether social or political. 

The next questions is why did the G uru contemplate such a role 
for his society. The answer to this question already stands given, namely, 
that G uru's G od is a 'J ust E mperor' and embodies the roles both of M iri 
and Piri. Since the G uru and the seeker have to be the instruments of 
God's Will, they too have to play their part in both the spheres of life. 
Thus, the compulsion and the rationale behind the doctrine of M iri and 
Piri, is G uru N anak's view of G od and his essential combination of the 
spiritual life and the empirical life. An important corollary of this 
combination and theconsequential M iri-Piri doctrineistheemphasisG uru 
N anak laid on deeds and the moral life of man (T ruthful living being the 
highest modeof living). H ere it is necessary to state the contrast between 
the priority given to moral life in Sikhism and the virtual 
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lack of that emphasis in the H indu way of life where 'all ethics is super 
moral i.e. it has not much to do with the empirical life of man'. 19 Thus 
G uru N anak's combination of the spiritual with the empirical not only 
leads to the M iri Piri doctrine but also to his emphasis on deeds in the 
moral life of man. T his principle implies two-fold duties of a Sikh both as 
an individual and as a member of the Sikh society to fight social evils.l n 
sum, the life-affirming thesis of G uru Nanak meant that one should live 
in the social world and build it on the bedrock of a combination of the 
spiritual dimension of man with his empirical dimension. Thus, 
participation in thesocial life involved four setsof responsibilities, namely, 
of ensuring justice and equality between man and man, and between man 
and woman, of creating production and sharing it equitably, and, fourthly, 
of reacting against every injustice and wrong in the socio-political field 
both as an individual and as a society I n this context, G uru N anak took 
th ree i m po rtant steps. H elaid down all aspects of his life-affirmingspi ritual 
thesis in his Bani. Second, he organised a society and by his personal 
example and leadership, he tried to educate and eliminate from it evils of 
caste and social discrimination. Third, he clearly identified the socio- 
political problems of injustice and oppression. Since political problems 
could not be solved in a short time, he identified them and laid down the 
target for his society to achieve. What we mean to imply is that G uru 
N anak's strong criticism of the rulers and invaders and the oppression of 
the weak by the strong was not merely a piece of rhetoric. It was virtually 
adirection in which his society was to move and a target it was to achieve 
in due course of time. For, the target of supplanting an empire could not 
be achieved in a life- time. And, G uru N anak specifically removed the 
religious inhibition of A hi msa that existed for earlier Indian seekers of a 
religious life. H e not only stressed that people did not know what was 
flesh and what was not flesh and what was sin and what was not sin, but 
also stated that life was there in every grain of food we take. 20 The 
clarification was essential to make for a prophet who wanted his society 
to take up political challenges. Two things are very significant about the 
revolutionary changeG uru Nanak made in the religious lifeof hissociety. 
He wanted it to ensure justice and equality in thesocial field. Hence the 
necessity of production, equitabledistribution, and equality in social status. 
Secondly, removal of socio-political oppression was also made a 
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target to be achieved by the Sikh society. It is, indeed, unfortunate that 
many a scholar has been unable to correlate the clear meaning and 
significanceofthreeuncommon but emphatic facts. First is GuruNanak's 
Babar Vani and his statement that a political system in which the strong 
oppress the weak is an aberration in the spiritual world of G od. Second is 
his organisation of asociety, and the appointment of asuccessorto develop, 
strengthen, and mature that society. Third is his elimination of the 
centuries-old constraint of Ahimsa for the spiritual seeker. We are not 
aware of any prophet or Bhagat, except Prophet M uhammad, who had 
specifically related these three points. But in a system in which thespiritual 
is combined with the empirical, this integration, as it happened, would 
evidently be natural and necessary, being the base of the M iri Piri world- 
view. 

6. D a/dopments during the G uru period 

Seen from the angle of the two objectives mentioned above, the 
Guru period may be divided into two parts, the one upto the time of the 
fifth G uru, and, thesecond thereafter. H erea word of caution. I n describing 
thefurther growth of the Sikh society, we shall confine our narration only 
to two aspects of it mentioned earlier, namely, its organisation as a cohesive 
and responsible society and, second, its capacity to discharge its 
responsibility in the socio-political field. But it does not mean that the 
other aspects of the religious society and its members were not developed 
or taken care of. 

Guru Angad took two important steps. First, he improved the 
Punjabi script so that it could suitably become a complete vehicle of 
Guru's spiritual message and thereby wean a way the Sikhs from the die- 
hard and caste- ridden tradition of the Sanskrit literature considered to be 
the sacred and sole vehicleof the H indu spiritual tradition, with Brahmins 
as its exclusive masters and exponents. Secondly, heexcludedtheascetics 
and other recluses from the Sikh society. It is clearly recorded that in his 
time the use of meat as food in the Langer or otherwise was accepted. 21 
TheT hird G uru took three further steps, First, he made the institution of 
Langer so I mportant that no one, big or small, could see him or partake in 
his Sangat till he had given evidence of his anti-caste and anti-pollution 
views by partaking of food from theG uru's common kitchen. Second, he 
created 22 reaching and administrative centres for the organisation of the 
Sikh society in areas far and wide. E ven women were appointed to head 
them. 22 Third, in order 
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to establish the separate identity of the Sikh society and to dissociate it 
from theH indu practices and pilgrimages, hecreated aBaulyatG oindwal, 
where the G uru lived, as the alternate place for the religious visits, 
education, and regeneration of the Sikhs. T he ministry of thefourth G uru 
lasted only for seven years, but he too made the momentous decision of 
founding Amritsar as the sacred centreof a new community, and developing 
a new township, which has since then played a crucial role in Sikh history. 
The roleof the F ifth G uru isextremely important. H edid the momentous 
work of compiling and authenticating the Sikh Scripture, thereby making 
the ideological break with the traditional I ndian society complete and 
unbridgeable. It is in his times that the Sikh society had become 'a state 
within a state, 23 in which the G uru was called the real emperor (Sacha 
Patshah). He asked Sikhs to work as traders who brought from the north- 
west of I ndia horses for sale in the country. 1 1 was the Sikh society of the 
time of the fifth Guru thatjahangir felt could form a potential political 
challenge that needed to be nipped in the bud by the execution of the 
Guru. 24 The Guru not only accepted the challenge boldly, but by his 
martyrdom also prepared his people for the confrontation that he had 
initiated. And it was he who left instructions for his son to start military 
preparations for the ensuing struggle. H ere it is significant to state that 
Guru Hargobind had started joining hunting parties even in the lifetime 
of his father. 25 The period of G uru H argobind was of open militarisation 
and conflict with the E mpire. At the time of his initiation as G uru, he 
donned two swords one of Piri and the other of M iri, thereby making it 
clear the future role the Sikh society was to play. M ilitary training was 
started and even mercenarieswereenlisted.Therewereopen clashes with 
theforcesof thestate. A fort was constructed atAmritsarand Akal Takhat, 
the centre of political activity, was created side by side with H armandir 
Sahib. Two flags of M iri and Piri were raised at the common compound 
between H armandir Sahib and Akal Takhat, being the symbols of the 
doctrine of G uru N anak combining spirituality with empirical life. 

1 1 is significant that the changes i nitiated by the fifth and the sixth 
G urusintheSikh life were deli berate and calculated. It is, therefore, naive 
to say that militarisation of the movement was in any way influenced by 
J ats in the Sikh society who wereclearly in a small minoritythen. 26 1 n fact, 
a notable feature of this radical change the G urus brought about in the 
course of the Sikh 
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movement and the Sikh practices is that while the G urus were very clear 
and determined about their ideological direction and drive, even some of 
the Sikhs around them found it difficult, becauseof theold I ndian religious 
and ascetic conditioning, to comprehend and follow their ideological 
significance. So far as the outsiders are concerned their lack of 
understanding it is epitomised by the question of Sant Ram Das of 
M aharashtra to G uru H argobind (as earlier of N aths to G uru N anak) as 
to how it wasthat while hecalled himself a successor of Guru N anak, he 
was so anomalously wearing a warrior's armour and riding a horse. The 
G uru's reply, as was earl ier the reply of G uru N anak to N aths, was prompt 
and categoric. 'G uru N anak had given up mammon and not the world. 
My sword is for the protection of the weak and destruction of thetyrant. 27 
It is relevant here to recall that it is G uru N anak who first calls G od the 
Destroyer of the tyrant and the villains. Initially, even men like Baba 
Budha, Bhai Gurdasand others not only failed to comprehend the true 
ideological implicationsof militarization, but they even tried to remonstrate 
with the mother of the G uru suggesting the risks of the G uru's policy. I n 
fact, the ideological revolution G uru N anak had brought about was so 
great that many scholars fumble in grasping the doctrinal unity of the 
lives and the practices of the ten G urus. But, it is quite unfortunate that 
whilethey try to givea materialist explanation for this change, they almost 
invariably ignore or suppress the historical evidence left by Sant Ram D as 
about H argobind's clear clarification of the militarization and the change 
he had deliberatly initiated. 

T he seventh and the eighth G urus not only pursued the policy of 
militarization, but the seventh G uru even went to the extent of meeting 
the rebel D ara and offering him military help. 28 E vidently, the G uru while 
he offered military assistance to Dara could not be ignorant or oblivious 
of the fate of the fifth G uru who had given some help to rebel K husro. 
And yet, knowing this, he openly made the offer. All this demonstrates 
how clear were G uru N anak and his successors about their ideology, and 
how, with a single-mindedness of purpose, they pursued their aims and 
objectives and executed their policy even though some of their own 
followers weresometimes slow in keeping pacewith them or understanding 
and imbibing the spirit of the movement. No wonder outsiders had 
difficulties in properly appreciating the real message of G uru N anak. 

Just as the martyrdom of fifth G uru had synchronised with a 
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major- change in Mughal policies from A kbar to J ahangir, in the time of 
the ninth Guru, Aurangzeb's policy of Islamisation had become intensly 
oppressive in its execution. To shake the people out of their fear and 
timidity and to strengthen hisowncommunityfor the major struggle ahead, 
the ninth G uru felt that the occasion was ripe for him to sacrifice himself 
for the faith. H ere it is relevant to state that the G uru had clearly declined 
the offer of the emperor that if he desisted from political activities he 
would not be disturbed in his religious interests. 29 But the ninth G uru, 
whoseBani epitomises thetranquility of spiritual depth, chose to intervene 
and protest against religious persecution and attack by the E mpireon the 
freedom of conscience in Kashmir. He was beheaded in Delhi in 1675 
A.D. 

After this martyrdom starts the final phase of the G uru period. 
G uru G obind Singh was fully conscious of the trial that lay ahead. H e 
organised and militarized his people and trained them in local wars in 
which he had to partake. Two features of this period come out very 
prominently. The Guru asked the hill princes to join his struggle against 
the E mpireand make a common cause with him. But they declined to do 
so, 30 because the G uru stood for the equality of men and had broken all 
caste barriers which the hill princes wanted to preserve, as also their feudal 
interests. Not only that. Later the hill Rajas even invited the imperial 
forces to curb theG uru and joined them to attack and fight him. E vidently, 
the religious and ideological contrast between the H indu hill princes and 
theG uru was complete. But, Pir Budhu Shah, a M uslim saint of the area, 
was ideologically so impressed by the spiritual stature of the G uru that he 
not only sent his followers to fight for the G uru, but two of his sons 
actually died fighting in the Guru's army. These two events, on the one 
hand, bring out the ideological and religious gulf between G uru G obind 
Singh and the old H indu tradition of Rajput hill princes. 0 n the other 
hand, these show that the G uru's mission and his struggle for the cause 
of man were such as to command the affection and affinities of even a 
Muslim Sufi saint. 

It was on the Baisakhi day of 1699 A.D . that the G uru did the 
epitomic work of creating the K halsa and revealing the prime object of 
his mission. 31 1 n many ways, it was a momentous day. H e selected the five 
beloved leaders of the community on the basis of their willingness to 
sacrifice their all for the Guru's cause. Four of these belonged to what the 
H indus called the Sudra castes. I n order to establish theK halsa brotherhood, 
the Guru first baptized 
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(performed Amrit ceremony) all five of them and later requested those 
fivetoadministerAmrittotheGuruhimself.TheGuru gavefivefreedoms 
to his Khalsa (Dharam Nash, Karam Nash, Bharam Nash, Kul Nash, 
K irat N ash). 32 It involved a complete break with the past traditional 
religions, customs, social prejudices, and structures. It was a stage when 
the G uru felt that the Sikh community had become mature, self-reliant 
and responsible enough to fight the socio-political injustices and battles 
of life that lay ahead. A momentous socio-political confrontation had 
started with the greatest empire of the day. I n that struggle the G uru lost 
his mother and all his four sons. Y et the confrontation was continued by 
the G uru undismayed and he sent Banda Singh to invade the M ughals in 
Punjab. 

The mission of G uru N anak was fulfilled, a religiously motivated 
castelessand classless brotherhood, the K halsa, had been created to fight 
for righteousness and against all socio-political injustices. I n 1708 A. D . 
the G uru passed away, leaving the G uru G ranth as the spiritual guide of 
the Sikhs and the K halsa as the active instrument of conducting the 
ideological battles of life. This dual succession epitomises thecombination 
of the spiritual with the empricial system of Guru Nanak and the 
consequent unity of M iri Piri doctrine. It would be naive to suppose that 
further succession was stopped because the G uru had no progencyorfor 
any like reason. Thesuccession was stopped becauseG uru N anak's mission 
of creating a religious society, fully earth-aware, socially and morally 
responsible, and ever ready to fight injustice and oppression had been 
created. It is in this perspective that the history of the Sikhs has to be 
understood and viewed. 
7. The Post G uru Period 

The socio moral organisation and society the Guru had created bore one 
of its fruits in the half century following the demise of theTenth Master. 
In 1710 A.D., the Sikh forces, led by Banda captured Sirhind a strong 
imperial province in the north of I ndia. T he M ughal campaign and attacks 
against the Sikhs started in full swing. A price was put on every Sikh head 
and twice it was reported, that all Sikhs had been exterminated. 33 It is 
during this very period that A bdali, the greatest general in the E ast, started 
his invasions of India; and Sikhs as the self-reliant and responsible 
community of the area had to face and confront him,. They had no state 
or political organisation of their own, nor had they any trained 
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leadership as in the G uru period. But, despite persecutions by the state, 
and pressures from the invaders, the Sikhs as ideologically fired and 
intensely motivated guerillas, triumphed to form a state of their own in 
the area. After their success they upset the Zamindari System and 
distributed land among the tillers of the soil. It was a land-mark Socio- 
economic revolution which has structured the strength of the community 
and the Punjab masses. A remarkable achievement of the Sikh forces, 
despite these having suffered the worst persecution, and, which drew 
admiration even of their opponents, was their humane treatment of men 
and women of their defeated adversaries in war. 34 This conduct of the 
Sikh soldiers in victory was such as no modern army has been able to 
equal so far. It is nothing short of a miracle that a leader less community, 
without any state, and drawn from the lowest sections of the society was 
able successfully not only to supplant the empire of the day, but also to 
repel the greatest invading general of the time and to seal the north-western 
border against all future inroads into India. Ranjit Singh's rule was, by all 
standards, fair and tolerant towards all communities, and humane to the 
extent that he never found it necessary to sentence even a single person to 
death, not even those who attempted to murder him. 

The struggle of the Sikh society for basic rights of man during 
the British and the Independence periods of history has been equally 
outstanding. Thefirst two rebellionsagainst the British, the Kuka Rebellion 
andtheG hadar Rebellion, werealmost wholly manned bytheSikhsWhile 
theSikhsform only two percent of I ndia's population, during the struggle 
for Indian Independence, of the 121 persons hanged, 2644 imprisoned 
for I if e, and 1300 massacred i n thej al I ian wala B agh protest meeti ng 93,2047 
and 799 respectively were Sikhs. Again, of the soldiers who fought under 
Subash Chander Bose in the Indian N ational Army, 60% were, Sikhs. 35 In 
1975, when the Prime M inister, I ndira G andhi, imposed the E mergency 
Law, curtailing all human rights, the Sikhs were the only people who 
sustained and organised a struggle against this invasion on all human 
freedoms, involving the arrest of over 40,000 Sikhs, when, in the rest of 
I ndia, not even half that number offered arrest as a protest. 1 1 is necessary 
to state that particu larly al I these movements i n iti ated by the Si khs agai nst 
the state were executed from theprecintsof D arbar Sahib (G olden Temple 
and A kal Takht Complex) A mritsar. 

The point of importance is why a small and insignificant 
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community is always in the vanguard to make tremendous sacrifices and 
struggle whenever it is a question of a guarding human rights and freedoms. 
And the sense of their earth -awareness and social responsibility is 
significant enough to make them create bountyful production not only to 
feed and sustain the population of their own state, but also to contribute 
each year over 60% of the central food reserve that feeds all the deficit 
areas in the rest of the country. Evidently, it is believed that these 
achievements aredue to thethesisof G uru N anakcombiningthespiritual 
life of man with his empirical concerns, thereby breaking the dichotomy 
that had existed in the earlier I ndian religious systems. It is the thesis of 
G uru N anak that the empirical life of man dissociated from his spiritual 
dimension reduces itself to stark egocentrism, individualism and 
materialism, leading to perpetual clash and conflicts in the human society 
.In the same way spiritualism divorced from the empirical life is just barren, 
ending in escapism and a kind of selfishness for individual salvation. 
8. The Western Scene 

I n this background we shall now discuss the ideological place 
and relevance of Secularism, as an institution, which his gained a growing 
recognition in the western culture in the last two hundred years. Since the 
days of Constantine, in theChristan society, the Church was considered 
supreme and gave legitimacy to the kings and political institutions of the 
state. But, the unfortunate fall in the moral life of the Church gave rise to 
Protestanism and Calvinism in the 16th century. The Reformation while 
it purified and shook life in the Church, brought about a major change in 
the equation between the Church and the State, or between the religious 
life and the empirical life of man. For, it once for all brought about the 
supremacy of the national State over the Church, which ceased to be 
universal, and became virtually a limb of the national State. Duringawar 
between two national states, the position of Church became quite 
anomalous, and each Church prayed for the success of its own State. As 
Toynbee laments, the G raeeo-Roman ideal of the worship of the National 
State as the goddess was revived and accepted. 36 T his was the first major 
blow the Church U niversal suffered at the hands of the State following 
the Reformation. 

The second slow but major erosion of the power and the status 
of religion took place with the rise of Science, Darwinism, 
Evolutionism and empiricism. The unstable marriage between 
Religion and the State gave rise to the off-springs of Monopoly 
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Capitalism in the West, and Communism in the East. The heady wine of 
power which Science and Technology gave to man so clouded his vision 
and sense of proportion that religions came to be considered an area of 
darkness which Science would duly probe, explore, and clear. All progress 
of man was measured by the power over nature it gave to him. Without 
realising the inherent limitations of the scientific method in the field of 
religion and values, its use becameso pervasive and dominant even in the 
field of humanities that ontology virtually lost its hold, and the study of 
phenomena became an end in itself. Human evolution was deemed 
dependent on a chance mutation and the definition of values that made 
for survival ended in mere tautology. Mechanical methodology or 
reductionism became the standard mode of understanding and 
interpretation even in thefield of religion and theso called social sciences. 
As with Pavlov and Skinner, human behaviour came to be studied on the 
basis of animal behaviour, and the phenomena of biology came to be 
understood on the basis of 'Physics and Chemistry'. 37 H uman free will 
became just a quirk of atoms, and 'works of art' were sought to be 
understood 'in terms of animal behaviour'. 38 No where was confusion 
more apparent than in the field of ethics. 39 Consequently, the spiritual 
dimension of Reality ceased to have any fundamental meaning; norcould 
th i s aspect of man be the su bj ect of any seri o us academ i c study, except as 
a piece of external phenomena or as a part of social history. Slowly but 
naturally, Individualism and Consumerism gained social relevance as 
worthwhile values and Secularism became a part of state policy. 

But the two world wars within a period of two decades have 
shaken the scientific man's faith in himself and the ideal of a continuous 
linear progress the West was seeking to pursue. It became increasingly 
clear that if the scientific assumption of the space-time continuum being 
the complete base of our universe was true, we were living in a world that 
waswholly void of values and completely amoral in its structure. Values 
were considered mere utilitarian tools of human creation without any 
fundamental base or validity. I n the wake of this mood of introspection 
came the warning from the authors of the Limits of G rowth that our 
world system was neither abundant enough nor generous enough to permit 
for long our self-serving ego-centrism to continue recklessly on 
the path of aggressive, narrow and suicidal individualism or 
nationalism. 40 A decade earlier Toynbee had already sounded the 
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note 'wondering whether the technologist's professional success had not 
been a social and moral disaster' and whether he had not placed in the 
hands of the naked ape the power to destroy the human race. 41 These 
were lone voices, but in the socio-political field the mad race of G oliaths 
went on with the lolly-pops of Consumerism being offered to lull the 
peoples at large. On both sides of the line between Capitalism and 
Communism increasingsymptomsof alcoholism, drug addiction, divorces, 
broken homes and unbalanced children have appeared in the life of man. 
The basic issue remains, whether man's rational and moral faculties arise 
from the same B ase of Reality which is the subject of scientific study and 
is material, neutral and amoral in its structure. With the growing impact 
of Naturalism and Evolutionism, the landslide which had started with 
the Reformation, making Religion to be the hand-maid of theState, ended 
in a virtual divorce between the State and Religion in the conduct of the 
empirical life of man. Instead Science sanctified, on grounds of dealing 
with a political world, aclose liaison between the State and its new-found 
Secularism, giving unbridled and uninhibited opportunities to the politicians 
to serve and satiate their individualism and ego-centrism. It is in the 
resultant suffocating climate that a person like G albraith has raised the 
protest that in theAmerican and British politics greed had openly started 
masquerading as morality. But, the greatest danger in the modern West is 
the F rankenstein of a mighty military machine which each national secular 
State is creating under the garb of ensuring security of its people. 
I ncreasingly it has been felt and feared that besides the stranglehold of 
the military machine, the modern state has an enormous power and subtle 
and pervasive means of influencing, enervating, and debasing the minds 
of its people. A day may come, when it would become impossible for the 
harassed people to dislodge this self-seeking Secularism from the driver's 
seat and control. 

Inthisdismal scenetherearevisiblysomewelcomedevelopments. 
The social stagnation in Latin America and Africa has given rise to 
Liberation theology. It invokes the Bible for its moral sanction and 
empiricism for its rational analysis. It seeks to highlight the fundamental 
fact that Christ's primary dictum of love for one's neighbour becomes 
meaningless if the man of religion isunableto confront every instrument 
of injustice and aggression against the weak. And the State, as in the past, 
sometimes becomes thegreatest instrument of oppression, involving cold 
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extermination of millions of its own peoples. Second, there is a growing 
realisation that it is sheer moonshine to talk of the brotherhood of man 
without accepting the fatherhood of G od, or that G od, as Christ says, is 
Love. Accordingly, the American Churches have raised a clear voice that 
in order to fight the menace of Secularism, Christianity should invite the 
cooperation of all H igher Religions in the world. 42 
Conclusion 

I n this context, let us have a look back at G uru N anak's system. 
H e made it clear that the fundamental Reality was not amoral but it was 
theO cean and F ount of all altruism. T hus, thecontrast between Scientism, 
with its methodology of mechanism or reductionism, and Sikhism with 
its whole-life approach of the inalienable and fundamental link between 
the spiritual component and the empirical component of man, is quite 
clear and complete. In Guru Nanak' s view ego-centrism is our 
constitutional handicap. 1 1 is man's chief malady that obstructs his vision 
from taking a universal world-view. The Adi G ranth and the lives of the 
Gurus make the Sikh position on the issue abundantly clear. T he M iri-Piri 
ideal is an integral symbol and projection of the unified thesis of Guru 
N anak and his successors, who have demonstrated its spiritual validity by 
their very lives. The domain or source of values is the spiritual or the 
transcendent level of Reality. We shall never find altruism, if we follow 
the reductionist or the mechanical method of going down the road from 
biology to physics or from man to the ape, the amoeba, or its genes. We 
can, at best, talk of a logical or constructed ethics, but we can neither live 
it nor participate in it voluntarily or spontaneously. The G urus say that 
the way forward is to go the path of altruism and combine the spiritual 
with the empirical, and not the way of dichotomy or of secularism the 
modern sceptical mind is pursuing. The secular path will inevitably lead to 
stagnation and discord. 

The spiritual path through altruism is for the development of a 
higher consciousness to enable us to perceive that the Basic Reality, as 
theGurussay, isAII Love. In Sikhism, we conclude, there is no placefor 
dichotomy between the spiritual and the empirical, and the humble hand 
of friendship and cooperation has to be extended to everyonewho believes 
in T ranscendence as the Base or Cause of Love, Altruism and life. And, 
in lifeonecannot be a disinterested bystander, since withdrawal isto help 
the opponents of God's Will, namely, ignorant egoists or Manmukhs. 
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H ence the fundamental validity of G uru N anak's M iri-Piri or whole-life 
religion. 
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6 

POLITICAL IDEAS OF GURU NAN AK, 
THE ORIGINATOR OF THE SIKH FAITH 

GURTEJ SINGH 

A brief appraisal of the opinions of historians of the Sikhs and 
prominent writers about the political concerns of G uru N anak, may 
form a proper beginning of the present undertaking. 

E arly historians of the Sikhs generally refused to read a political 
content in the message of G uru N anak. 1 It is not a coincidence that 
these are also the supporters of the contemporary British E mpire 2 It 
appears that Cunnigham was the first to doubt the veracity of such 
observations and speaking of G uru Arjan, wrote, "he was the first 
who clearly understood the wide import of the teachings of N anak, 
or who perceived how applicable they were to every state of life and 
to every condition of society". 3 1 ndu Bhushan Banerjee while agreeing 
that, "the future Sikh nation grew on the foundations provided by 
N anak" would not assent with Cunningham that "G uru N anak had 
some original distinctiveness which alone could provide the basis of 
the nation", 4 T his position runs counter to the underlying thesis of his 
book and can; in part, be legitimately attributed to his desire to save 
G uru N anak for H induism as a reformer within its fold. 

Arnold Toynbee held Guru Hargobind responsible for violating 
the "spiritual trust" of his predecessors by entertaining vulgar worldly 
ambitions" and for transforming the "embryonic church into embryonic 
state". 5 It is however apparent that he was under a compulsion to fit 
Sikh history into a framework he had contrived for it. It is now fairly 
well established that his views in this regard are inadequate as well as 
untenable even within framework of his own formulation.' 6 

Generally it istrue to say that those who wereableto distinguish 
"that Sikhism should be regarded as a new and separate world-religion 
rather than as a reformed sect of H indus" 7 
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are the same who also could appreciate "something positive and 
realistic" about G uru N anak's work which is indicative of "a religion 
and a state". 8 

Sikh literati including men of history, literature, philosophy and 
theology have always been more explicit and have all along discerned 
pronounced political currents in the thought of G uru N anak. G anda 
Singh considers him to be "the founder of the militant church of 
Sikhism". 9 A long with Teja Singh, he is of the opinion that during the 
entire period of development there was "no break, no digression in 
the programme of Sikh life". 10 Mohan Singh, studying the writings of 
G urus, could discern only "difference of accent" from G uru N anak 
to G uru Go bind Singh. 11 Sita Ram accepts Babarvani verses to be the 
"first voice against oppression" 12 

Sher Singh dealing with the philosophy of Sikhism, opines that 
inspite of the development of two hundred years, the basic doctrinal 
truths, which had been preached by G uru N anak, remained thesame. 13 
Kapur Singh observes about the formation of K halsa that "it was a 
logical development and entelechyof the teachings of G uru N anak". 14 
K artar Singh sums up the generally held view about the political concerns 
of G uru N anak when he says that he would have reacted to oppressions 
sword in hand likeG uru Gobind Singh if he likewise had the nation at his 
back. 15 

Anyanalysisof Guru Nanak'sviews must begin by first noting hisemphatic 
claim to prophethood. D isclaiminga worldly preceptor, he accepted G od 
as a original and true G uru to be his sole Teacher . 16 Claiming direct and 
intimate touch with Reality, he asserted that he had been specifically 
commissioned by G od to disseminate K nowledge of the D ivine. 17 While 
emphasizingdirectinspiration hegoesto say/I have been given a permanent 
revenue free grant by G od himself and others who claim spiritual status 
are mere temporary tenants'. 18 E verything that he uttered was therefore 
directly inspired and explicitly sanctioned by God. 19 It could hardly be 
otherwise, for, 'One may speak of H im if one has seen the unseeable 
0 ne, or else preaching is to no purpose. 20 H is mandate to interpret the 
Will of God was upheld and his status of a prophet was insisted upon by 
the succeeding Gurus 21 and Sikh theologians including Bhai Gurdasand 
Mani Singh. 22 "The Truth which filled his mind was not borrowed from 
books; it came to him as illumination of his entire life", and whilescholars 
wrangle loudly over the questions of inf luences,"so says 
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N anak, so says N anak is the burden of his songs". 23 

Political views of the G uru are also intimately connected to his 
acceptance of this world as real and a legitimate sphere of activity for 
a man of religion. H e realized that the '0 mnipresent 0 ne lives in H is 
creation and pervades it in all directions.' 24 

Wherever he looked he 'found the M erciful one whose very shadow 
the earth is'. 25 Guru therefore denounced asceticism and advocated 
the fulsome life of a house-holder setting the example himself by, in 
addition, accepting the secular professions of a civil servant and an 
agriculturist. H is concern for the material world was as great as his 
preoccupation with the spi ritual one and he essentially sought to secure 
the next by worth while social and political activity in this 26 'Those 
who serve others in this world are respectfully received in the next' 27 
Guru reproached Bhangarnath for having renounced the world and 
held life in society to be a precondition for spiritual attainment. 28 H is 
favourite expression for ideal balance isthat one must live unsoiled by 
the dross but in the midst of everything as the swan lives in water 
without getting wet. 29 

In relation to activity in this world, the most significant and 
frequent description of G od by G uru N anak is in a vocabulary befitting 
an emperor . 30 H e consistently addresses H im as "my king, true king, 
and king of kings, H e has his court, H is throne and H is palace. H e is 
the sole Sovereign and sole Wazir. He has his eight-metal coin, the 
Word. To H im belongs real command; all power and praise belong to 
H im alone I ndeed to find honour in H is court is the aim of human 
life". 31 God is the only Sovereign entitled to the allegiance of mankind. 32 
True Sovereign performs truly sovereign functions of destroying the 
evil doers 33 and of promoting the good. 34 H e dispenses even handed 
justice. Together, these constitute the aim of all earthly political activity. 

Essentially because soul's innate and intense desire to know God 
and to become one with H is cannot be fulfilled otherwise. There are 
several passages of the Guru describing this yearning. 35 Those who 
feel no such yearning are termed as animals wrapped In human skin. 36 
As a G uru the knower of Reality, he prescribes that for successful 
catering of this divine inclination of the soul, a seeker must here and 
now attain the status of a liberated one. In terms of individual 
personality and psyche, the exercise seeks the complete and absolute 
transformation of both. The process is variously expressed by G uru 
N anak as that of 'rust being turned 
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into gold' 37 of ghosts and animals being transformed into angels' 38 
and of 'a crow becoming a swan.' 39 T his miracle according to the Guru 
isto be attained by successfully imbibing attributes which the knowing 
Guru has revealed to be those of God. For a human being that is the 
only method of living in G od. The unusual metaphor describing the state 
is, 'companions of the G uru have become philosopher's stone on coming 
in contact with philosopher's stone'. 40 T here are specific references in the 
form of particular illustrations likethesuggestions that by contemplating 
ontheFearlessOne,onebecomesfearless.Theculmination isto become 
like the One you serve. 41 

T here is much in G uru N anak which establishes that the vital process 
must remain a dead letter unless political conditionsconduciveto it prevail. 
V ictimsof Babar's invasion for instance are in no position to serveG od. 42 
T he opportunity is also denied to those overrun by an alien culture. 43 T he 
G uru is emphatic that no religious activity under such circumstances is 
possible at all. It is obviously the duty of a God-oriented man to take 
effective measures so that such contingency does not arise. Significantly, 
he rules out divine intervention for the purpose. 44 The obligation to 
perceive evil and to engage it in battle with a view to eradicating it is 
solely that of a man of God. G uru is not averse to the useof force for the 
purpose and advocates active resistance in even contest; he deplores that 
the natives did not repel the sinning hordes of the invader Babar. 45 

Those who arecalled upon to ruletoo have their obligations. N othing 
comes to anyone as a result only of his striving, by performing penances 
or by observing rituals but in accordance with H is will (hukam) and by H is 
grace (nadr). H e creates everyone; 46 elevates as well as degrades. 47 Rulers 
must e spiritually wide awake people, who constantly live in values derived 
from revealed attributes of God, otherwise they are base pretenders. 48 
Firm commitment to justice and equity alone makes rulership legitimate. 
The exercise of sovereign power must also be free of evils pointed out by 
the G uru. T here are loud and strong suggestions in G uru N anak which 
indicate thatarular loses the rightto rulewhen hefailsto complywith the 
above requirements. 49 This loss of mandate is to be taken seriously by 
men of religion who must execute the command. 

It is in the context of the above discussion that some of the most 
poignant political comments of Guru Nanak must be 
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interpreted. H e has mentioned martyrdom in war amongst the accepted 
modes of attaining salvation. 50 H e is certai n that under certai n ci rcumstances 
it is more honourable to resist and die than just to live on. 51 Most 
significantly he recommends dying for a cause of G od stating a person 
who diesthusattainssummum bonum. 52 1 n an oft repeated couplet herequires 
a lover of G od, to be ready to sacrifice his head on the path of love. 53 

In an ideal political set up, grave duties are cast upon a man of God. 
H e must fully appreciate the conditions under which a mandate to rule is 
granted. 1 1 is his pious religious duty to discern when it has been violated. 
There is also no doubt that the attainment of summum bonum by him 
squarely depends upon his promptness and willingness to execute the 
command of God withdrawing the mandate. No sacrifice is to be 
considered too greatfor the purpose. I f one shirks one's duty in this regard, 
one is no man of religion, does not live in the light of G od and exists only 
at the animal level wasting the unique opportunity given for salvation. 

From his utterances it is possible to precisely enumerate some of the 
evilstheGuru would likethepeopleto resist. Denial of justice, oppression, 
arbitrary curtailment of right to life, dishonouring of women, plunder, 
undermining the accepted social norms of a cohesive group are amongst 
the specific forms of evil the Guru abhors. Many of the above are 
mentioned in the Babarvani verses. 54 

C ondusions: T he most significant single factor in the political thought 
of Guru Nanak is the firm belief that an individual cannot tread the 
spiritual path alone, that eventually salvation outgrows the bonds of 
personal relationship of the individual with G od and musttakethesociety, 
social and political organisations into account. H isteachings which make 
life in society a pre-condition to spiritual fulfilment, exclude the possibility 
of regarding the highest worldly position as incompatible with the purest 
spiritual life in fact, it is possible to suggest that G uru N anak considers 
politics to be the ultimate test of faith. 

For Guru Nanak the sole aim of individual existence on earth is the 
attainment of the highest spiritual status or consciousness. Consequently, 
the ultimate aim of social and political activity as envisaged is 
to facilitate its attainment. Accordingly, for him, such activity 
becomes meaningful and relevant if it seeks the spiritual 
welfare of the people and only in proportion to the extent it serves 
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to bring it about. 

H e, however, denies to the state the power to regulate matters of 
spirituality or conscience. He resents such interferences by the 
contemporary state and some of his most vehement denunciations are in 
this context. 55 H e advocated that the primary allegiance of a man of G od 
must be to righteousness, truth and conscience and denied the claim of 
the state exclusively to rule over the souls of its citizens. H is ideal appears 
to beasovereign individual in the image of G od he worships and imitates 
as a matter of religious discipline. Constituted as it was, political authority 
is consistently disregarded by him and is held directly responsible for many 
ills of contemporary society. On emerging from the river Vein after 
receiving hiscommission to prophethood, he made a statement repudiating 
allegiance to a temporal power. The messengers came and said, 'N anak 
the K han has summoned you' and Baba N anak replied, 'he is your K han, 
what do I care for him.' 56 It was perfectly in linewith his pronouncement: 
'he who stands in the presence of G od needs to bow to no other.' 57 

F rom heartfelt laments about violation of other people's culture by 
powerful aliens, which abound in G uru's bani, it is legitimate to conclude 
that G uru's concept of basic political organization revolves around the 
cultural cohesiveness of a people. He would have society as a 
conglomeration of such units with inviolate autonomy existing freely and 
so regulated as to be without an inclination or an opportunity to violate 
any other similar unit. 

G uru N anak is imbused with theconcept of intrinsic worth of human 
personality. He believes that an individual, with the help of God, can 
transcend his baser self. He is certain that by right conduct, incessant 
striving, rigorousdisciplineand G od'sgrace, an individual can lift himself 
to divinestatus. That isthe gurmukh, thesadh, thejiwan mukta, the ruler or 
panch - in a word the ideal man. of G uru N anak and G uru G ranth. 

G od as love stands for peace and harmony in his creation. It is His 
Will that those who lovehim must not await a miracle to restore peace. It 
istheknower of the Will, the gurmukh, who must execute it and restore 
normalcy. H e must be the shelter of the shelterless, a refuge for the weak, 
as G od showers H is grace where the weak are supported. 
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29. Sidh G osht, Ramkali, G uru G ranth, 938. 
Jaisejal meh kamal nralamu murgai naisane. 

30. For an almost complete compilation of such terms see Sekhon, Sant Singh, 
M adh KaH n punjabi Sahit,(PbL ), Bhasha Vibhag, Patiala 1970, 118-26. 

31. Grewal, J.S., Guru N anak in History, Panjab University, Chandigarh 1969, 
148-49. 

32. Suhi, Guru G ranth, 729. 

Ja kau mahal hajur dujaia nivai kis. 

33. M aru, G uru G ranth, 1028. 
A sur sangharan ram hamara. 

34. Gauri, Ibid., 224. 

D aint sanghar sant nistare, 
Sri Rag, ibid., 59. 
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cf. also Gauri, ibid., 224-25. 
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36. Malhar, ibid., 1284. 
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A d purakh kau a 1 1 1 ah kahiai sekhan aai vari, 

D eval de/tian kar laga aisi kirat chali. 

D hanasari, ibid,, 662. 

Thaanastjag bhrisht heo dubta ivjag. 

Khatrain ta dharam chhodia malechh bhakhai gahi, 

Srisht sabh ik varan hoi dharam gat rahi, 

44. Rag Asa, ibid., 360. 
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cf. also G uru G ranth 417, 418. 

45. Rag Asa, ibid,, 
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Ibid., 417. 
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46. Japji, G uru G ranth, 7. 
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47. I bid., 472. 
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48. Japji, ibid., 3 
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Panchai sohai dar rajan, 

49. Asa, G uru G ranth, 417-18. 
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52. Wadhans, ibid., 579-80. 
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He sees it as potentiality of the evil to triumph and perpetuate itself if inade-quately 
resisted. H eredicules the efforts of those who pretended to provide supernatural support 
against theoffenders, and advises that being adequately prepared to resist is better preparation 
against such an eventuality. H e exhorts the victims not to be overawed by the barbarian 
hordes, as their success, being in violation of God's Will, is ephemeral. They would soon 
reap what they had sown if resisted effectively by the G od-oriented. 
Brutal violation of a people, their culture and religion agitates him much. A third part of 
the verses is devoted to depicting the sad plight of women which has particularly moved 
him. H e considers it to be the consequences of evil being given a free hand. The victims 
have not made adequate preparation, have been lured to life of wanton luxury, and 
material pursuits, lived in ignoranceof God's Will, so they must share theresponsibility for 
what is happening to them. 

Guru prefersa peoplecapableof protecting thehonour of their women-folk and maintaining 
their religious, political and cultural heritage inviolate. 

God is unequivocally accepted as the final arbiter in political power, as in everything else. 

55. RagAsaG uru G ranth, 470 

Kal main bed atharban hua nam khudai al/ ah bhaiaa.... 

Var Malar ibid., 1288. 

H ansan bajan tesikdaran ehna pria nao. 

Fadkhi lag jatfahainagai nahi thao, 

Dhanasari ibid., 662. 

T hanst jag bhrisht hoedupta i v jag. 

56. Puratan lanamsakhi Bhai Vir Singh (ed)., Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar 1971,43. 
See also, Bhalla, Sarup D as, G uru N anak M ahima, (Pbi.) (Reprint) Bhasha 
Vibhag 1970,34. 

57. Rag Suhi, G uru G ranth, 729. 

la Kau mahal hajur dujai nivai kis. 
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7 

GURU NAN AK IN HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

KHARAK SINGH 

I. Introduction 

1.1 This paper primarily gives a brief outline of the Sikh 
ideology, as expounded in the bani of G uru N anak, recorded in the 
G uru G ranth Sahib. The object is to explain how this ideology differs 
from the earlier traditions, and to highlight how G uru N anak completely 
rejected the world-view of earlier dichotomous religions, giving instead 
a new ideology combining the spiritual life with the empirical life of 
man, based on his own revelation. T his radical departure marked the 
beginning of a new faith. I n fact, G uru N anak's system, his concept 
of God and H is creation, the fundamental principles of his faith, his 
analysis of the problems of mankind, his views on the purpose of 
human life and its specific goal alongwith methodology for its 
attainment, and his over-all world-view, constitute what is admittedly 
the latest in the succession of major religions of the world. A few 
studies dealing with some of these aspects, have recently appeared. 
Towards theend of this paper the validity of interpretations contained 
therein will be examined. 

II. TheSikh Ideology 

2.1 In explaining the Sikh ideology, as G uru N anak's ideology 
is now called, we shall discuss only its major elements like the G uru's 
concept of G od, his views about the reality of the world, the goal of 
life he fixes for the religious man, the methodolgy prescribed for 
following the religious path, and the essentials of the duties and 
responsibilities of the seeker and god-man, referred to in the bani as 
gurmukh orsachiara. 

2.2 Concept of G od: Some earlier systems like Yoga, Sankhya 
and Jainism, were dualistic, assuming two kinds of reality, namely, 
Atman (spiritual) and Prakirti (material). Man was considered a 
combination of both, and belief in God as a single 
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ceative basic reality was conspicuous by its absence. Sankra's system is 
strictly monistic, and the world and its activities are considered 'unreal' or 
M ithya. Still other systems were pantheistic, and attached no spiritual value 
to the moral life. On the other hand, Guru Nanak's religion is 
uncompromisingly monotheistic. In the very M ul M antra God is described 
as 'the sole 0 ne, the C reator, Self-existent and I mmanent, U n- incarnated 
and Timeless'. God is the Creator of the universe, which is separate from 
H im and not H is emanation. H eisTranscendentaswell I mmanent in H is 
creation. H e looks after H is creation benevolently and is happy to 
do so". 1 He feeds all,' even those created in water'. 2 H is benevolence 
knows no bounds. H e continues to be gracious and never tires of doing 
so, although those who receive might., 3 H e is the '0 cean of V irtues' 4 . H e 
is all Love, the rest H e is ineffable. 5 1 n truth, Love is H is language'. 6 H e 
has a Will, which is altruistic. 'Everybody is under H is Will. N obody is 
outside its scope. 7 0 nly by recognizing and following H is Will, can the 
wall of falsehood, which separates man from Him, be demolished., 8 
I mplications of belief in such a G od are clear for the seeker. The seeker 
must see H is immanence in all fellow beings. H e must love the entire 
humanity as H is creation, and express this love through service. This is 
the way how one can carry out H is altruistic Will. 

2.3 R ealityof theW orld: I n Sankra's Vedanta, which hasdominated 
the I ndian religious thought for a very long time, the world is M ithya or 
'unreal'. It does not deserve to betaken seriously, since its existence is an 
illusion. Buddha looked at the world as a place of suffering. In contrast, 
G uru N anak asserted that the world is 'real' as a creation of the Creator, 
the True One. He says: 

True and holy areThy continents and universes; 

True and holy are Thy worlds and the forms created by Thee; 

T rue and holy are T hy doings and T hy contemplations; 

True and holy is Thy Decree and Thy Court 

T rue and holy isT hy 0 rdinance, T hy command; 

T rue and H oly is thy G race and the mark thereof. 

H oly Lord, millions upon millions supplications to Thee I utter. 

By the might and strength of the holy Lord subsist all. 

H oly is Thy laudation, holy Thy praise. 

H oly K ing, true and holy is T hy creative might, 9 

H oly H imself, holy all existence- 

Of this the Master by the holy Word realization has granted., 10 

G uru N anak does not regard the world as a place of misery. 
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H e says: 

H e created night and day, seasons and occassions; 

So also A ir, water, F ire and the N ether regions: 

A midst these has H e fixed the earth, 

the place for Righteous Action: 11 

This world is the chamber of the H oly Lord; 

It is His abode., 12 

Else where the world has been referred to as 'bhum rangavali , 13 
(colourful earth), and 'phullan ki baghaat' (garden of flowers). God has 
been praised for H is innumerable gifts available in this world. I n contrast 
to the earlier belief that human birth was a punishment for past actions, 
Guru Nanak looked upon it as a rare opportunity to meet the Lord. 
Constantly he reminds us to avail overselves of this opportunity, so that 
the 'jewel' of human life is not wasted. The emphasis is on taking the 
world seriously, since it is real. 

2.4 Goal of Life In Sankhya, as also in Yogaandjainism, where 
no G od is assumed, the goal is isolation of the spirtual monad from the 
material element. I n Sankra's Vedanta the goal is realisation of the self, 
recognizing the unreality of world. In Buddhism the goal is'N irvan or 
liberation from the cycle of transmigration or the cycle of birth, life and 
death. All these goals and even merger with the ultimate spiritual Reality, 
are strictly individual and to a degree personal or selfish. These demand 
withdrawal fromlifeand imply acomplete lack of concern forthesociety. 
These goals were, therefore, not acceptable to Guru Nanak. In Guru 
Nanak'sbani the ideal man has been referred to as gunnukh or sachiara. In 
]apu ]i the Guru asks:' How to become a sachiara ? And how to break the 
wall of falsehood that separates a man from the Lord?, 14 He himself 
answers :'By moving according to H is Will and Ordinance: The gurmukh 
recognizes thealtruistic Will of G od, and is completely attuned to it. G od 
is all Love, and so is the gurmukh. This love is expressed in the form of 
altruistic deeds or service of mankind. T he gunnuk h is characterised by his 
unbounded enthusiasm for service and sacrifice for others 15 . He is 
conscious of the immanence of G od in all beings. H e has no trace of 
selfishness. T he G uru's deep concern for the entire humanity, was voiced 
by the Fourth G uru when he said: '0 Lord, the world is in flames. Save it 
by whatever means you may be pleased to do it: 16 H is concern is so 
genuine, that any claim for exclusive prophethood does not even cross his 
mind. Following his G uru, the motto of the gunnukh is ' aap mukt, mukt 
karesansar' 17 (Salvation of the entire humanity along with his 
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own, is his goal) 2.5 The Path: The methodology or the discipline and 
practices, prescribed in G uru N anak's system for the achievement of the 
goal, are completely different from those of earlier faiths. Practically all 
the previous religious systems laid stress on withdrawal from life, and 
asceticism wasconsidered essential forspiritual progress. Sinceworld was 
considered mithya or unreal and a place of suffering, withdrawal was the 
only course for liberation. Dichotomy between the spiritual and empirical 
life was complete. The N aths or Yogis took three oaths at the time of 
initiation, namely, living on alms (following no occupation), celibacy, and 
Ahimsa. In Buddhism life as a Bhikshu (one who lives on bhiksha or 
alms), enjoyed high merit. The same was the case with monksinjainism. 
The Sanyas or Varanashram dharma among the H indus was also a 
compromise between the ascetic and the empirical requirements of life. 
G uru N anak rejected the notion that worldly activities were a hindrance 
to spiritual progress. H is thesis was that the two are not only compatible, 
but they arecomplementary and essential to each other.Thiswasacomplete 
break from the old tradition developed over more than two thousand 
years. Since Guru N anak's ideal man, G unnukh, is attuned to the Will of 
God, recognition and carrying of out H is altruistic Will must constitute 
thesubstanceof thediscipline required to achieve that stateortheG unnukh 
pad. H is Will manifests itself in looking after H iscreation. So G uru N anak 
prescribed the path of a householder for hisdisciples., involving marriage, 
children, looking after a family, and work to earn a living. He decried the 
parasitic life of Yogis and other ascetics, who live on begging. The Guru 
says: 

'The egoist in a fit of passion deserting home is ruined. And then 
at others' homecasts covetous glances. H is householder's duty he neglects; 
Devoid of contact with the holy Preceptor, in a whirl pool of false thinking 
is he fallen'. 18 

H e asks the Yogi," Are you notashamed of beggingfrom doorto 
door ?" Again he says about the ascetic: "H e sets out to instruct the 
world; his mind is blind, and begging from door to door he loses his 
honour,, 19 . Guru A mardas later explained it thus: 'If I become a Yogi and 
wandering in the world, beg from door to door how shall I settle so many 
accounts, when called upon to do so ?„ 20 Rejecting mendicancy Guru 
N anak prescribes his own solution in the following hymn: 

"0 ne, incapable of earning a living, gets ears slit like yogis: 
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Practises mendicancy giving up caste identity, 
Claiming to be a religious teacher, and goes out to beg, 
Touch not his feet. 

Those that eat the bread of their labour 

and share their earnings with others 

Saith N anak, they truly recognize the way." 21 

This is indeed a revolutionary idea, and the Yogis' objection to it 
is represented in the famous question asked by them: '0 Nanak, why 
have you added. K anji (of worldly life) to the(sacred) milk (of spirituality)?" 22 
Kanji is an acidic ferment of black carrots, which spoils milk, rendering it 
unfit for consumption. The G uru explained to them how they had missed 
the very elements of spirituality from their very initiation. The Guru also 
took them to task for their escapism and for neglecting their duties towards 
their f el lowmen. 

2.6TheG uru also defined what kind of house-holder hisdisciples 
should be : 

'The true householder must his faculties restrain: 
should beg of G od to grant him prayer, 
austerities and self-discipline: 
Should ind uce himself to good chairtable deeds- 
Such householder is pure as G anga water.,, 23 
H e warned against acquisitiveness, accumulation of wealth and 
self-indulgence or what is called consumerism, pointing out that 'wealth 
without evil-doing comes not, but in death it accompanies him not'. The 
emphasis is on charity or sharing the earningsf rom hard and honest work, 
with the needy. Saith N anak: 'I n the hereafter is received reward for what 
man from his own earnings offers'. 

2.7 Sikhism isoften referred to as a structure based on three pillars, 
namely,N aam J apna (Remembering G od or dedication to H im), dharam di 
ki rat karna (work through righteous means), and vand chhakna (Sharing one's 
earnings with others). 1 1 is only a householder's life that offers all the three 
opportunities together. He earns for his own living and shares it with his 
own family and others in whom he sees the immanence of God, constantly 
reminding him of God. These three duties or responsibilities are conjoint 
and cannot be segregated. 

2.8 T he placeof honour given to a householder's life, isa rejection 
of celibacy which was considered essential for spiritual pursuits in almost 
all other I ndian religious traditions. I ntheG uru'ssystem thisisan unnatural 
restriction, and is, in fact, based 
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on a hatred of women. This had led to the inferior status being accorded 
to women by practicall y all religious leaders before G uru N anak. 

2.9 Guru did not preach the householder's way of life merely 
through words. H e actually lived itto set an examplefor hisfollowers. H e 
established a colony at K artarpur,and settled as a peasent, working with 
his own hands, and involving other members of the community. The 
produce was shared byall including thosewho camefrom outside. H eran 
a common kitchen which was open to all. 

2.10 E mphasisonD eeds and Truthful L iving: T his is oneof the most 
important features of G uru N anak's religion. T ruth and its knowledge are 
stressed in most faiths. In fact, knowledge of Truth or G ian is the goal of 
some religions, the highest thing attainable. G uru N anak, however, is not 
satisfied with knowledge of truth alone. T ruth is higher than everything. 
Higher still is true living., 24 Truth has to be practised in the form of good 
deeds. 'G ood and bad deeds are not things merely to be discussed. E ach 
action is recorded for later life'. 25 Approval or rejection by God is 
determined on the basis of one's actions. This is understood easily, when 
one considers the fact that G uru N anak's religion was based upon his 
mystic experience with the Ultimate Reality as Love. Love cannot be 
exercised or expressed in a vacuum. It can be practised in a becoming 
world and can be expressed only in virtuous actions or deeds. 'By service 
in this world, shall ye get a place at the D ivine Portal.' 26 

2.11 N aam : There are repeated references to N aam in thehymns 
of G uru N anak. But it does not mean merely a mechanical repetition or 
muttering of a word or a name. 1 1 denotes a realization of the immanence 
of G od, and expresses itself in devotion to or service of H is creation or 
one's fellow beings. 1 1 does not mean idle samadhi or prolonged one-point 
meditation, which the G uru declares as futile. This is not to say that 
uttering of the Lord's name is of no use. H owever, it has value only if it 
is an expression of one's love for H im, and leads to altruistic deeds, in 
accordance with H is altruistic W ill. A Itruistic work is H is worship. 

2.11 E quality of H uman Beings: G uru N anak's concept of human 
equality can rarely be surpassed. ' I consider all men high and I acknowledge 
none as low. 0 ne G od has fashioned all the vessels, one light pervades 
the whole creation. 0 nefindeth this truth by H is grace, no one can efface 
H is gift., 27 G uru N anak 
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rejected thousands-of-year-old caste system sanctioned by the Vedasand 
other religious scriptures. 'Vain chatter is the boast of caste, vain chatter 
is the boast of fame. All living beings are under the protection of One. If 
onemaketh himself known agood man, it will betrueonly, N anak, when, 
his faith is approved by the Lord., 28 'Caste can gain nothing. Truth within 
will be tested., 29 'Appreciate the Light, do not ask the caste, there is no 
caste hereafter'. 30 Caste and power are of no avail hereafter. On their 
account nobody is honoured, or dishonoured for want of them. Those 
alone will be deemed good, whose faith receives H is approval 31 . G uru 
took Bhai Mardana, a low caste Muslim as his companion in his famous 
Udasisor world travels, to set a practical example. H e laid the foundation 
of a casteless society by organising a Sangat (society or congregation) and 
langar (refectory) or pangat open to all castes. Such sangats he organised 
wherever he went. He rarely lost an opportunity to denounce any 
discrimination based on caste or creed. During his visit to E minabad,the 
G uru accepted the hospitality of a low-caste artisan in preference to a 
high-caste C hief . H e declared : T here are lowly among the low castes, and 
the lowest among the lowly: N anak stands by their side, and envies not 
the high-castes. Lord, Thy grace falls where the lowly are cherished.' 32 
2.12 "Statusof W omen: The conceptof equal ityof man and woman touched 
unprecedented heights with Guru Nanak. It is extremely doubtful, if 
womankind can find a greater advocateof their equality with man. Woman 
had a very inferior status in most I ndian faiths. She was looked upon as a' 
temptress', 'poisonous like a snake (nagini)', 'gateway to hell', and was 
treated al most I ike a Sudra during certain periodsof her normal life.TuIsi 
D as the great religious philosopher and author of Ramayana, wrote in his 
wisdom, 'Cattle, fools, Sudras and woman are ever entitled to rebuke' 
Woman wasconsidered fitonlyto be burned alivewith her husband when 
hedied. In Digambrajainismawoman has to take another birth as man in 
order to be a candidate for salvation. Even in other major faiths of the 
times, treatment meted out to women left much to be desired. A more 
powerful case could hardly be claimed for women than the one G uru 

N anak did in Asa di var, over five hundred years ago: 

"From woman is man born, inside her is he conceived; 

To woman is man engaged, and woman he marries. 

With woman isman'scompanionship. 
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From woman originate new generations. 

Should woman die, another is sought; 

By woman's help is man kept in restraint. 

Why revile her of whom are born K ings (or great ones of the 

earth)? 

From woman is born woman, no human being without woman is 

born. 

Saith N anak : T he holy E ternal alone with woman can dispense.' 33 
I n G uru N anak's system woman enjoys perfect equality with man. W hen 
missionary work was organised, women were placed in charge of some 
districts. 

2.14 Socio-Political Responsibilities: Active participation in social and 
political activities is a direct corollary of the Guru's religion of Love 
expressed through deeds, while carrying out H is Will. H is was a crusade 
against all evils, religious, spiritual, social, political. H is teach ings covered 
every dimension of human life. H is scathing criticism included in its scope 
not only religious prejudices, hypocrisy and bigotry of religious leaders 
(M ullahsand Pandits), social discrimination of theupperclasses, but extended 
to corruption of the administration, oppression of the rulers and tyranny 
of the invaders. H e condemned the invaders as a horde of sin. H e took 
the rulers to task for their unpreparedness and fall in virtue which brought 
indescribable suffering to the people. H e exhorted the people to action, 
pointing out the futility of prayer alone and the worship of their deities. 

"H indu temples and M uslim sacred spots went up in flames, 

And, princes cut to pieces with dust were mingled. 

N o M oghul with such spells was struck blind; 

N one by their spells was affected.', 34 

A parallel to such intense reaction is hard to find in 
contemporary history of I ndia. H e even complained to G od thus: 

"As in the agony of suffering the people wailed, 

D idst Thou feel no compassion for them? 

Listen, Thou, who art Creator of all. 

Should a powerful foe molest one equally powerful, 

Little would the mind be grieved, 

But when a ferocious tiger falls upon a herd of kine, 

Then the M aster must be called to account". 35 
The Guru's message of socio-political responsibility is clear. His Sikh has 
thus to acceptfull social and political responsibility, and isenjoined upon 
to resist oppression and to protect the weak and down-trodden. That is 
the only way to express and test his love for the Lord and H is creation. 
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2.14 The above teachings should leave no doubt that G uru 
N anak's methodology for attaining the status of gurmukh or suchiara, is 
based upon love of God and H is creation expressed through virtuous 
actions. Thereisno place for dichotomy between thespiritrual and the 
empirical life of man. Life has to develop as a whole. The concept of 
spiritual progress without attention to empirical aspects is untenable 
and is, therefore, rejected, as lopsided and escapist. H isfollowers have 
to resist aggression and injustice, from whatever quarters it should 
come. Guru N anak's path is for the fullest development of the 
individiual as well as the society. There is no separation of religion 
from politics. T he doctrine of M iri-Piri, formally symbolised by G uru 
Har Gobind at the time of his succession was in fact laid down by 
G uru N anak, being the base of his religion. 
III. M i si nterpretations 

3.1 M isinterpretation of the Sikh ideology isan old game. Since 
this ideology, in its essential details, was diametrically opposed to earlier 
religious beliefs, opposition started from the very times of G uru N anak, 
and has continued upto the present day. Frequently the criticism is 
due to a lack of understanding. Q uite often, however, it is the result 
of religious prejudicesand arroganceof thecritics. Asexplained earlier 
asceticism or withdrawal from life, was the hallmark of practically all 
Indian religious traditions. Guru Nanak rejected this in favour of a 
householder's life, with emphasis on good deeds, social responsibility 
and a moral life. Naths who were champions of the earlier system, 
wereprobablythefirstto criticise thesanctity accorded byG uru N anak 
to the householder's way. For our present discussion, however, we shall 
first take the contrasting views of two western Scholars who about a 
century back tried to give their own understanding of the Sikh religion. 
After thatweshall examinein some detail another view expressed, more 
recently. 

3.2 M acauliffe published the findings of his classic study in six 
volumes of 'The Sikh Religion' in 1910. He summed up the moral and 
political merit of the Sikh religion thus: 

"It prohibits idolatry, hypocrisy, caste-exclusiveness, the concremation of 
widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine and other 
intoxicants, tobacco smoking, infanticide, slander, pilgrimage to sacred 
rivers and tanks of H indus; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all favours 
received, philanthropy justice, impartiality, truth, honesty and all the 
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moral and domestic virtues known to the holiest citizens 
of any country.'. 36 

On the originality of the Sikh religion M acauliffe's conclusion 

was: 

"The illustrious author of the viedejesus asks whether great originality will 
again arise, or the world would be content to follow the paths opened by 
the daring creators of the ancient ages. N ow there is here presented a religion 
totally unaffected by Semitic or Christian influences. Based on unity of God, 
it rejected H indu formalities and adopted an independent 
ethical system, rituals and standards which were totally opposed to the 
theological beliefs of G uru N anak'sageand country. As we shall see hereafter, 
it would be difficult to point to a religion of greater originality or to a more 
comprehensive ethical system." 37 

3.3 T he second study we want to mention is the one conducted 
by T rumpp (a G erman), a couple of decades earlier than M acauliffe, who 
failed to see such merit or originality as pointed out by the latter. H is 
views, quoted below, were far from complimentary: 

"The Sikh Granth is a very big volume which I find incoherent 
and shallow in the extreme, and couched at the same time, in 
dark and perplexing language in order to cover these defects. 
It is for us occidental ists ,a most painful and stupefying task 
to read even a single raga". 38 

This damaging view has been quoted to illustrate how personal 
prejudices and wrong methodology and lack of understanding, can lead 
to disastrous results. 

3.4 1 1 is now proposed to analyse thef indings of a recent publ ication 
that seeks to reconstruct Sikh H istoryfrom Sikh literature. 39 Evidently it 
will not be possible to deal with every part of this publication. The 
comments in the following paragraphs will be confined to the views 
expressed in the book on the ideology of G uru N anak. It is necessary to 
do so, as the interpretation presented is likely to mislead an unwary reader, 
and the book constitutes the latest attempt in the series brought out with 
the same superficial understanding as that of T rumpp. The author has 
obviously not followed any standard methodology for the study and 
presentation of Guru Nanak's ideology, and his interpretations 
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show a clear materialistic or M arxian influence. This partly accounts for 
most of his erroneous conclusions. 

3.5 The chapter on 'The Bani of G uru N anak' begins with the 
statement: 

"I n G uru N anak'sview of universe, the unreality of the world is contrasted 
with the 'real ity of G od: 0 nee the significance of this idea is grasped it is 
possibleto see that he looks upon thecontem porary world as disintegrated 
and del egitimized. With thisawarenessbeginsanew'religiousconstruction 
of society' which results in the emergence of the Sikh Panth". 40 This is 
the basic assumption on which the entire structure of his thesis is raised. 
H e has not quoted any part of G uru N anak's bani to support it. I n the 
earlier section we have quoted numerous hymns of the G uru stressing 
the reality of the universe, which need not be repeated. But the author 
has carefully suppressed all those quotations. Even in that he has not 
been that careful, sinceonequotation from G uru N anak, which demolishes 
hisassumption,has unwittingly appeared in hisselections, viz., "J a tu sacha 
sabh Ko sacha, Kura Koe na Koi.,, 41 Author's own translation is, "No 
being is unture, since G od is True.' I n fact G uru N anak's statement is 
more positive: 'Since thou art True, all are true; N one are untrue' 
E vidently the 'unreal ity' of the world attri buted to the G uru, is a hat trick 
of the author's imagination. The book starts with a baseless assumption, 
and thus reveals its purpose and level. The hymns quoted by him in the 
text refer to evanescence or the becoming nature of life and the worldly 
possessions. T here is not even the remotest hint as to the unrealty of the 
world. I n fact, the G uru refers to this world as' dharamsal, installed in the 
midst of ai r water, f i re and nether regions, as a place for righteous actions,. 42 
E Isewherein theG uru G ranth it isdescribed asthe'Lord'schamber in which 
H e dwells. 43 , H e isT rue; so is H is creation: 44 F or G uru N anak life is not merely 
real, it isvery meaningful. 1 1 isa rareopportunityfor meetingthe Lord 45 through 
love which manifests itself in the service of H is creation or man's fellow 
beings. Love cannot be exercised in a vacuum. The object of love has to be 
real. 

3.6 The author seems to have taken his views from some earlier 
faiths like Vaishnavism, Vedanta, N athism, etc., which do not consider the 
world as real or worthwhileandareotherworldly. Maybe,heisfollowingMax 
Weber who finds all Indian religions to be life-negating. Max Weber's failing 
was that he never examined Sikhism in coming to his conclusion. As Mark 
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J uergensmeyer has stated, 'had Weber examined Sikhism, he could not 
have made his sweeping observation about all Indian religions being life- 
negating. 46 

3.7 Q uoting G uru N anak the author points out: "K ings, subjects, shiqdars 
would not remain for ever. Shops, bazaars and cities would be in ruins in 
accordance with God's Hukm." The verses simply bring out the 
evanescence of human lifeand worldly possessions, and indicate their 
timedimension. H iscontention of 'unreality' of the world and suggested 
negativism are clearly rejected in thebani of G uru N anak. To every student 
of the G uru G ranth and the lives of the G urus it would appear a clear 
distortion. 

3.8 At another place the author puts forward an illusory distinction,by 
resort to jugglery of words,when he says that for the Sikhs the objective 
world was not unreal but non-real. T his isadistinction without adifference, 
the reality of which has no basis Obviously he is trying to imitate Sankra 
who referred to maya as mithya, which was neither saty(real) nor 
astay(unreal), but saty-asaty. There is, however, no such confusion in the 
G uru's bani. I n verse after verse he has stressed the reality of the world, 
and has repeatedly exhorted his followers to take it seriously and avail of 
the rare opportunity for fulfH ment of their spiritual destiny. 0 n page 5 
the author says: "G uru Nanak refers to palpable reality of Kaliyuga". 
D oes it not contradict his own theory of unreality of the world attributed 
to G uru N anak? It seems beyond the realm of reason or sense that the 
G uru who rejected, the centuries old doctrinesof asceticism, monasticism, 
celibacy and ahimsa, and accepted instead a house-holder's life believed 
in the no n- reality of the world. 

3.9 The author has borrowed another assumption from Tawney, 
quoting him asfollows: ' 

"T hestate issomething more than an institution, created by material 
necessities or political convenience. It is the temporal expression of 
spiritual obligations. It is a link between individual souls and the 
supernatural society of which all are held to be members. 1 1 rests not 
merely on practical convenience, but on the will of God". 
0 bviously, the author assumes that the above view is universally 
accepted, and is shared by Guru Nanak. Both these assumptions are 
incorrect. Among the Western religions, in J udatsm even kings like David 
and Solomon wereseverly criticized by their prophets. Christianity, an 
offshoot of Judaism, also never 
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accepted this view, and in fact their sufferings in the earlier centuries were 
due to this. T he only notable exceptions were the ancient E gyptian and 
Roman cultures which accepted their emperors as representatives of G od 
on earth. 0 n the other hand, G uru N anak has made it abundantly clear in 
his hymns that he conceded no such divine rights to kings or rulers. H is 
criticism of the kings and the ruling class as well as the religious leaders 
who colluded with them in the exploitation of thepoor subjects, isscathing 
in the extreme, and isunparallelled in its intensity. He describes the kings 
as (man-eating) tigers: officials as hounds' or 'eagles' trained to bring their 
Own folks to gallows 47 , The author has himself presented a fairly 
representative selection of the G uru's 

hymns attacking the rampant corruption in the political, administrative 
and religious spheres and the atrocities committed on the helpless people. 
The intensity of G uru'sfeelings can be 

judged form the fact that he did not hesitate even to complain to G od 
saying, '0 Lord, did you not feel any pain, when such intense suffering 
was inflicted, and there was so'much wailing? 48 
I n order to give practical shape to his idea of resistance against political 
oppression G uru N anak took three tangible steps. H eorganised hissociety, 
removed the hurdle of ahimsa, and created the system of succession, to 
enable his Panth to undo the oppression. N o other religious leader had 
done such a thing before in India. However, the author is in no mood to 
give any credit to G uru N anak. H econcludeswith impunity: "G uru N anak's 
intense reaction to the politico-administrative set-up is more symbolic 
than realistic." In the context explained above the author's conclusion is 
clearly self contradictory, untenable and illogical. 
3.10 T he author has mentioned Weber's idea of 'active asceticism' only 
to create confusion in the interpretation of G uru N anak's bani. The idea 
itself is a contradiction in terms. When applied to the system of Guru 
N anak, it is manifestly in- appropriate. For, in I ndiaguru N anak isthefirst 
spiritual leader who rejected asceticism, monasticism, celibacy, sanyas, 
etc., and instead, recommended a householder's life. What is even more 
important, in dealing with political misruleand tyranny, he unhesitatingly 
rejected ahimsa, which, as also in pacificist Christianity, from where the 
author has borrowed the ill-assorted Weberian phrase, had been virtually a 
permanent bar againstareligious man f ighti ng agai nst oppressio n of the weak. 
Guru Nanak never imposed any harsh and unnatural ascetic or monastic 
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discipline. His message, as further explained by the Fifth Guru later, was 
" L i beratio n can be attai ned in a life of smiling playful ness, and enjoyment 
of wear and food, 49 . G uru N anak has repeatedly referred to the futility of 
yogi c practices and one point meditation. The so-called 'interiority' which 
M cleod is so keen to thrust on G uru N anak's religious system, comes 
under the same 

category, and is of little value without carrying out the altruistic Will of 
God and service of mankind through noble deeds and a moral life. N o 
religious leader has emphasized moral deeds, the sap that sustains social 
structure, more than G uru N anak who says that man's assessment is on 
the basis of his deeds, and that one is near or away from G od by one's 
deeds alone. 50 

3.11 Bellah has been quoted asfollows"Four-class system appears 
to be the characteristic of all the great historic civilisations: a political- 
military elite, acultural-religious elite, a rural lower-status group (peasantry), 
and an urban lower-status group (merchants and artisans)" Here again 
neither the generalisation of Bellah iscorrect, nor is its reference concerning 
G uru N anak's bani relevant. T he B rahminical four-class system, as is well 
known, is singular in its fabrication and religio-spi ritual sanction. Bellah 
seemsto be unaware of the scriptural sanction of theVaranashram dharma, 
which governstheentiregamut of H indu society. 0 necannot bea H indu 
without belonging to a caste, for, in that case his spirituo-moral role and 
future will remain undetermined. While the four-class structure in other 
societies or cultures could be changed, such a caste reform is impossible 
internally in H induism. 1 1 isfor this reason that G uru N anak criticised the 
Vedasfor giving sanction to it, and at the very start of his mission, gave a 
blow to it, by taking M ardana, a low-caste M uslim, as his lifecompanion. 
For the same reasons the later G urus created separate institutions and 
centres of the Sikh faith, besides a new Scripture, wholly governing the 
Sikh way of life. 

3.12 The author concedes that Guru Nanak succeeded in 
reconstructing the society. But whiletalking of symbolsto expressanew 
faith, he quotes D urkhem to suggest a virtual impossibility of the task, 
saying: " W hether those will resemblethose of the past or not, and whether 
or not they wi 1 1 be more adequate to express the real ity which they seek to 
translate, that is, something that Surpasses the faculty of human sight ." 
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It has already been stated how emphatic was G uru N anak on 
bringing religion into the empirical life of man, and making his religion 
wholly life-affirming and responsible in respect of every aspect of social 
life. H is diagnosis is that without the cementing force of altruism it is 
impossible to maintain socio-political cohesion, and that the various 
institutions of life whether political or social structures would inevitably 
becomecorruptand dis-integrate. 0 n G uru N anak's success in establishing 
a new society with new values, one may ask the learned author, whether 
it was due to the pacificism attributed by the author to theG uru 's system, 
or an active interest in the spirituo-social welfare of humanity. 

3.13 0 n page 13, the author writes: 

"An analysis of the theological imagery of G uru N anak, indicates that he 
addressed himself largely to petty traders, artisans and to bond-servants 
of the moneyed magnates." 

T he inference is based on a very distorted spectrum, and is patently illogical. 
G uru N anak was one of the greatest travellers in world history. D uring 
hissojournshisencounterswith all sectionsof society in countless regions 
are recorded. H e had occassions to meet all strata of people from the 
lowest to the highest, and in his bani there are plenty of references to all 
groups and professions. Tradition in India lists professions under four 
categories, viz farming, trading, service and begging. All find detailed 
coverage in the G uru's hymns, besides the leaders and priest of different 
religious faiths and the administrative or ruling hierarchy. 

3.14 on page 19 it is stated: 

"Almost a complete transvaluation of values is achieved. 'The 
blind man is called a leader, the sleeper, awake: the awakened, a 
sleeper; the quick, the dead; the dead, the quick; the newly arrived, 
the goner; the goner, newly arrived; stranger's property, their 
own;their own, not likeable; the sweet, bitter; the bitter, sweet.T hey 
worship the maid maya, not the master God.Thus they speak ill of 
God intoxicated men." 

There is no clear indication in the above by the author as to who 
is being quoted,and what message is intended to be conveyed. 

3.15 The author concludes his chapter by quoting Bellah 

thus: 

"Religion provided the ideology and social cohesion for rebellions and 
reforms, on theother hand, religion performed thefunctionsof legitimation 
and reinforcement of the 
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existing social order, specially under the Sikh rule.T he conclusion is rather 
extraordinary, since it suggests that, on the one hand, the G uru's bani led 
to revolution and reform, and on theother, it served to legitimize the Sikh 
rule. The self-cotradictory nature of this conclusion is matched only by 
the arbitrariness of the initial assumption of the unreality of the world 
attributed to Guru Nanak with which mis-conception or prejudice the 
author starts the first chapter of his book. We have already stated the 
three major steps the G uru took to organise the society, that ultimately 
not only demolished the three-thousand year old caste differences, but 
also overthrew the oppressive political system. To call Guru Nanak a 
status-quoist giving sanction to an unjust existing social or political order, 
appears to be a sheer exhibition of bias or perversion. 

3.16 The author has quoted selectively from the bani of G uru 
N anak. I n a number of cases, however, the translation has not been very 
accurate. A few examples are given to illustrate how his in accuracies 
whether deliberate or negligent have been used to make major 
misinterpretations. 

Verse Author's translation 

tis seon nehon na kijaee The world is unreal and 
jo disai chalanhar unworthy of human 
(page 2) attachment. 

sagal jot rup tern Social distinction are 
dekhiya sagal bhavan metaphysically invalid, 
teri maya (page 3) because of two principles. 

They are distinctions in the 

realm of unreality or Maya, 

and they are false, because 

the light of God shines in 

everybody everywhere. 

J at aja t ajoni Sambhao W ithout any caste, love o r 

na tis bhao na bharma illusion, 
(page 4) 

app sujan no bhulai God never forgets that 

sacha vad kirsan Truth is a peasant.' 
(Page 17) 



Translation by Talib 51 
Attach not yourself to 
what is a/anescmt. 



I n all universe is manifest 
thy might. In all 
manifestation is seen thy 
form. 



N ot characterised by high or 
low caste - Unincarnated, 
self-existent; from fear and 
doubt free. 

The Lord, holy M aster- 
Cultivator is not neglectful. 
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gori seti tute bhatar Woman is satisfied with Should the husband 
putingandh pave sansar her husband, sons with the wife have 

continue their family break of relations, 
succession through progeny are 

their bonds forged 
again. 

3.17. We have shown how in every aspect G uru N anak's system 
and hisactivities are life- affirming, aimingclearlyat revolutionarychanges 
in religious ideology, social structureand political approach and objectives. 
The author's observations regarding his bani and activities are exactly 
contrary to what G uru N anak stated, preached, practised and aimed at. I n 
the G uru's model, the centre of religious practice is the householder who 
lives in a becoming world, as real as the Lord who created it, and who is 
immanent in it; who earns his living through honest means and shares it 
with others in need; who is ever engaged in carrying out the Will of God 
through altruistic deeds; and who accepts social responsibility as an active 
member of a society committed to a just political order or K ingdom of 
G od on earth. The author wants us to believe on the authority of G uru 
N anak, that the world is unreal and unworthy of attachment, interest or 
activities, social or political. To support his indefensible thesis the author 
has made ample use of the art of suppression, misinterpretation and even 
mistranslation. And yet hecould not avoid glaring contradictions between 
the verses quoted and the conclusions drawn. Sometimes Marxist writers 
are able partly to hide their bias under verbose jargon but the author's 
obsession with his faith is so nauseating that he has not stopped short of 
violating norms of academic expression. 
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8 

KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE AND PLACE OF REASON IN SRI 
GURU GRANTH SAHIB 

GURNAM KAUR 

I n this paper, "K inds of K nowledge and Place of Reason in 
Sri G uru G ranth Sahib", we shall see what is the view of knowledge 
and its kinds according to Sri G uru G ranth Sahib. Weshall also refer to 
the place of reason in this context. First of all the general notion of 
knowledge will be analysed. It appears that the Sikh Gurus have 
outlined atriadic concept of hearing (suniai), reflection (marme), and 
contemplation (ek dhyan) to represent the various kinds of knowledge. 
These concepts are comparable to somewhat similar view in the 
upanishads. 

I n their general discourse about the kinds of knowledge, the 
Sikh G urus have made an interesting use of the idea of divine reason 
(huk am). 0 ften it is used in a sense in which the notion of the uniformity 
of N ature is cited as formal ground of induction. Along with the idea 
of the Word (shabad) as testimony, the concept of truth (sach) has also 
been discussed. So the paper has been divided into two parts. I n the 
first part the general notion of knowledge and theconceptsof hearing, 
reflection and contemplation will be analysed and in the second part 
weshall discuss the idea of divine reason (hukam), the Word (shabad) 
as testimony, and the concept of truth (sach). 

Knowledge (gian) : In Sri G uru G ranth Sahib, the word gian has 
been used for the word knowledgein English language. It is the Punjabi 
version of the Sanskrit word J nana which is a noun. The root of the 
word J nana isvid originally identical with vidanta. The meaning of the 
word vid is to find, discover, obtain, acquire. The word J nana means 
knowing, becoming acquainted with, knowledge, especially the higher 
knowledge derived from meditation on the universal spirit. 1 It is the 
level of consciousness, a state of knowing. According to a dictionary 
of philosophy, 
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knowledge means "relations known and apprehended truth" 2 To 
know means to be conscious of something. Knowledge means 
consciousness. 

According to A dvaita V edanta, "Knowledge is manifest (svatah 
prakasa). It requires no other knowledge to know it. K nowledge neither 
apprehends itself, nor is apprehended by another knowledge. Like sunlight 
it shines of itself and does not require any other light for its manifestation 
while it makes known other things". 3 

The very first reference made to knowledge is in Japuji where it 
has been used in the sense of perceptual as well as rational knowledge. It 
is held that the number of devotees is countless. 1 1 is perceptual knowledge. 
It is further held that the reflection on the qualities of the higher Reality 
leads to knowledge. It is rational knowledge. This rational knowledge, 
leads man on the path of devotion to the higher Reality. 4 It is further 
mentioned in Japuji that to apprehend the higher Truth, perceptual 
knowledge is most important, being the first step towards knowing. It has 
been termed as the region of knowledge(g'an k hand). 5 1 n thisregion knowing 
is concerned with the three aspects of perceptual knowledge. The first 
aspect is related with the perceptual and empirical knowledge of the 
physical world i.e. the seeker acquires the knowledge of many kinds of 
winds, waters, fires and heat. The second aspect of perceptual knowledge 
described in this stanza is the knowledge of society and the principles of 
social relations, of the many religious practices of the people, of their 
mythsand symbols. T hethird aspect isconcerned with thecultural traditions 
of the people, the literary and historical aspect of man, and their efforts 
and achievements in the field of learning and wisdom. Thus, the field of 
perceptual knowledge is very wide. It expands the consciousness of the 
seeker in vast directions, it is the first and necessary step for a seeker to 
cover all the fields of knowledge. 

Sri G uru N anak D ev does not reject theempirical knowlege totally 
as some rationalists might have done, nor does he consider the empirical 
knowledge as the only val id knowledge as some empi ricists have stressed. 
He considers perceptual knowledge as thefirst, and often complementary 
step towards rational knowledge. E very kind of knowlege has got its own 
area of performance. 

Both should be combined in such a way that they supplement 
each other to achieve the still higher knowledge which is called 
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intuitive. The data whicll we get through sense- perception would be 
irrelevant and disjointed unless it is unified and integrated by the relations 
known through reflection and reason. 

The third kind of knowledge which theGuru has stressed along 
with perceptual and rational knowledge is intuitive knowledge. The 
knowledgewhich)s attained byasuper-rational and super-sensuous faculty 
is called intuitive knowledge. It is mostly related with mysticism. The 
knowledge attained through such a faculty is considered related with higher 
truths of Reality which are above relations, while rational knowledge is 
knowledge about relations. I ntuition has been understood very differently 
by many epistemologists. At one place, intuition has been defined as, "the 
direct and immediate apprehension by a knowing subject of itself, of its 
conscious states, of other minds, of an external world, of universale of 
values, or of rational truths". 6 

According to Guru NanakDevJi,God has created man with his 
five sense-organs and subtle organs. M an has the faculty to know. W hen 
man reflects, and through reflection attains the rational knowledge, he 
becomes fearless, because knowledge destroys fear. For the knowledge 
gained through reflection and contemplation, the word' gian-anjan' has 
been used by the G urus, which refers to a process of knowledge. 7 And 
this process is related to reason. The seeker can have the knowledge of 
thesecretsof Reality, if he keeps his mind open and receptive. H is mental 
awareness is related to the higher Reality. According to Sri G uru N anak 
Dev, knowledge 8 (gian) is something which is gained and the gaining or 
achieving of knowledge is related with perceptual and rational knowledge. 
G uru N anak D ev has also used the word "gian dhian' or' gian vichar' for 
rational knowledge. Then knowledge (gian) is seen assojhi hoe which refers 
to intuition. Intuitive knowledge is the highest knowledge through which 
man is united with the higher truth. When man attains all the three kinds 
of knowledge, his consciousness expands and he knows the whole cosmos. 

According to G uru N anak D ev, intuitive knowledge is the highest 
knowledge which hecallsajewel ('gian ratan,). 9 ltcomestothemind with 
the G race of G od. Through intuitive knowledge man attains the highest 
truth of life and the evil nature of man is destroyed. H e becomes truthful. 
Accordingto theG uru 10 knowledgeistheemancipatorof man. I tleadsto liberation, 
while Ignorance becomes the cause of man's bondage. Without intuitive 
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knowledge, whatever man says or discusses is all vain and foolish, for it 
creates confusion. 

TheGuru has expressed the relation and interdependence of each 
kind of knowledge. 11 These do not oppose each other, but having their 
own areas of operation, they supplement each other. W ithout the help of 
reason, perception is not of much use, and reason does not becomefruitful 
unless man intuites the essence of truth. When a mind is illumined by 
knowledge, it dispels the darkness of ignorance, as when a lamp is lit, its 
light dispelsthe darkness. So when man gains scriptural knowledge through 
reading and listening, his mind is rid of evil tendeny, because ignorance 
gives rise to all wrongs and through scriptural knowledge ignorance 
vanishes. But, mere reading or listening of scriptures is just a routine matter, 
if it is without reflection. At the same time, mere reasoning or discoursing 
does not lead anywhere, if one does not intuite the essence of that 
knowledge. So perceptual knowledge, rational knowledge and intuitive 
knowledge supplement each other. Sri G uru Amardas 12 has referred to 
rational knowledge as the awakening of mind and ignorance as slumber. 
According to the G uru, rational knowledge is attained through reflection 
on virtues (gun-vichar). Through this, man's consciousness expands, and 
once this is achieved, he never loses the received knowledge. T hen he has 
rational knowledge related with intuition which is called comprehension 
(bujhna). T he i ntuitive knowledge is known through theG uru. T his intuitive 
truth is known only to saints. Sri G uru A mardas has also used the word' 
divdrishti' (celestial power) B for intuitive knowledge which dispels illusion. 

From the above discussion it follows that the three kinds of 
knowledge are accepted and considered valid in Sri G uru G ranth Sahib. 
They are: perceptual knowledge which is expressed through the words 
such as, "dekhia orvekhia, sunia, jania", etc. The perceptual knowledge is 
related with the universe, man, or the whole creation. Sensory knowledge 
is the first step towards the knowing of Truth. B ut sensory knowledge is 
not the only knowledge. There are truths which are above or beyond 
perceptual knowledge. These truths are known through rational 
knowledge. T hesetruthsare related with man'sculture, religion, and man's 
relation with man, society, etc. Reason provides us with relational 
knowledge. But still there is a Reality which is above relations, the 
realisation of which is the ultimate goal of man's existence. Rational 
knowledge provides the 
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door to that knowledge but it cannot be apprehended through reason. 
That knowledge which is related with man's spiritual craving is intuitive 
knowledge. It is realized knowledge. Every kind of knowledge has its 
own sphere. 0 nekind of knowledge does not interfere with the sphere of 
another. Rather they supplement one another. 

The three aspects of knowledge mentioned above have been 
elaborated byG uru N anak in thejapuji as hearing (Suniai), reflection (manne) 
and contemplation (ek dhyan). Hearing (suniai) is related to perceptual 
knowledge, reflection (manne) is concerned with rational knowledge, and 
contemplation (dhyan) is related to intuitive knowledge. 

H earing (Suniai) : Sri Guru Nanak Dev dealt in detail with the 
concept of hearing (suniai). I n thejapuji four stanzas have been devoted 
to this concept. In Sri G uru G ranth Sahib, hearing (suniai) isrelated with the 
knowledge acquired through sensory organs, ears as well as the hearing of 
theW ord(shabad). Though the hearing of the Word (shabad) involves the 
sansory organ, ear, but it is concerned with the spiritual perspective. It 
does not end' with physical hearing, but thisshould continue till thespiritual 
transformation of the human personality takes place. In this context, the 
word (shabad) is to be sung along with hearing. 14 It is not mere drumming 
into the ear of a sound which does not reach ,the heart. It creates an inner 
atmospherewhich istermedas"man rakhiai bhao" i.e. to keep thefearof 
God in mind. Here pain vanishes automatically, and happiness makes the 
heart its permanent abode. T his leads to awakening of the mind. 

Sri G uru N anak D ev introduces the world of knowledge step by, 
step. To know God thefirststep is to know H is creation and this is made 
possible through hearing which is the first stage of knowledge. When we 
analyse relevant stanza of thejapuji, we come to know that by hearing we 
acquire the knowledge about: "(i) the lives of the realized persons and (ii) 
the various aspects of the world," as observed by a scholar. 15 The second 
stanza provides 16 to the seeker knowledge about beings of higher 
consciousness and the secrets of higher consciousness. In the third 
stanza, 17 theseeker acquires knowledgeaboutthe higher ethical principles 
such as truthfulness, moral qualities, contentment, punfication and the 
virtues. It finally leads to the Source of All. In the fourth stanza 18 the 
seeker acquires knowledge of the application of wisdom by those who 
after acquiring knowledge 
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guide others on the right path. 

R election (M anne) : After the first stage of knowledge, hearing 
follows the second stage of knowledge, namely, reflection (marine). As 
discussed by a learned scholar, Sri G uru N anak D ev considers it necessary 
thattheseeker should not only acquire knowledge by hearing (suniai) from 
the testimony of others, but he must reflect on what he 'hears,. 19 

I n the first stanza about reflection 20 (manne) the G uru warns the 
seeker that the process of reflection cannot be fully described, and 
whosoever makes such a claim would at the end realize its futility. This 
failure to describe the process of reflection (manne), arises from the fact 
that the possibilities involved in reflection are so vast and infinite. I n the 
second stanza it is stated that through reflection the consciousness of the 
mind and the intellect are fashioned and sharpened. 21 

In the third stanza 22 Sri G uru N anak Dev holds that reflection 
(manne) removes all the hindrancesfrom the path oftheseeker. 3 A man of 
reason or reflection receives great honour and distinction. Reason clears 
his mind of waywardness and hesitation. He now walks on a straight, 
broad and clear path. 

I n the fourth and the last stanza 24 devoted to reflection, it is stated 
that the man of reflection realizes the ultimate aim of human life. 
According to the Guru, such a seeker of truth gets transformed and 
commits himself to the spiritual transformation of the people. 

Contemplation (D hyan) : The third stage of knowledge described by 
theG uru is called contemplation (dhyan).This has been referred byascholar 
as single-minded contemplation. 25 As mentioned above, contemplation 
(dhyan) is the highest stage in the process of knowledge and results in 
gaining the purest knowledge. Contemplation, in the mystical sense, is 
knowledge consisting in the partial or complete link of the knower with 
the object of knowledge, with the consequent loss of one's individuality. 

Injapuji, when the seeker achieves the third stage of knowledege 
i.e. contemplation (dhyan), he is known as the elect (panch). 25 This stage 
of knowledge, "indicates both hearing and reflection. We find that the 
term contemplation (dhyan) occurs even while the Guru discusses the 
various aspects of knowledge by hearing. T he need to synthesize knowledge 
is, thus,stressed by Sri Guru Nanak Dev through this third aspect of 
knowledge. The synthesis, thus, is a constituent of the knowledge 
itself." 27 

The Guru 28 has given a beautiful simile to make it clear that 
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knowledge ripens through contemplation. 0 ne gets to the purest form of 
Truth in contemplation. This comes through H is grace. H ere, the D harma has 
been compared to a flower and knowledge is its fruit which ripens with 
contemplation. 

We shall now proceed to the second part of this paper where we shall 
analyse the concept of divine Reason (hukam) as the rational substratum of the 
universeTheuniformityof natureandthecausal lawmaybeseenasan important 
aspect of Reality. We shall discuss the concepts of the word (shabad), and the 
Truth (sach). 

D ivineReason (H ukam): H ukam is an Arabic word, and, as a noun, is 
used for 'order'. According to F . Staingrass its meaning is "exercising authority, 
commanding, command, dominion, control, direction, influence, efficiency; and 
article of faith; proposition, relation, wisdom and knowledge". 29 

1 1 has been used in different grammatical forms i n the Sri G uru G ranth 
Sahib as'hukamao, hukmavai, hukmi, hukmu, hukme. hukmai andhukmao. But the 
concept remains the same in all these usages. The hukam seems to be used for 
the natural system or the coherent whole, which is perceived as an orderly 
cosmos. 1 1 has been used i n theQ u'ran, butthesense i n which it has been used as 
a concept in Sikhism, is not taken as such from Islam. 

According to Sri G uru G ranth Sahib, H ukam appears to be used for the 
divine, or the higher order, reason. It leads us to the knowledge of causal 
relationship in nature. There is orderliness in nature. Things are very cordially 
related. To understand this rdatedness and coherence is to understand divine 
reason (hukam). 

According to Avtar Singh, "hukam as universal will (or divine will) can 
be understood to operate in two ways. 1 1 may betaken to operate as external to 
self as "Thou shalt do this. . ." as laid down in a series of commandments in 
scriptures. But in another and proper sense, in Sikhism, this H ukam or will may 
be understood to operate as internal to self". 30 

The word divine reason seemsthe most proper word forH ukam because 
it is not like authoritarian external order. It is within man. ItisD ivineWill which 
includes knowledge and that knowledge is reached through intiution.So it may 
be called Divine Reason. 

Sri G uru N anak D ev has referred to divi ne reason (huk am) as the potent 
factorfortheremoval of ignoranceand falsehood. 31 1 gnorance, here, isdescribed 
as the wall of falsehood' (kurai pali). I n answer to a question posed by Sn 
G uru N anak D ev as to how 
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this wall of falsehood can be demolished, he himself later replies that it 
can be done, the falsehood and ignorance can be removed through divine 
reason (hukam). Sri G uru N anak Dev, has, in the above hymn, established 
a polarity of divine reason (hukam) with ignorance. The divine reason 
(hukam) has, thus, clearly a cognitive element. D ivine reason, H ukam, is 
neither blind nor devoid of cosmic cognitiveelement. 1 1 explainsthe precise 
and accurate nature of it (hukam). It also hints at its rational nature. When 
thisdivinereason (hukam) issaid to bewritten 'within' (likhia nali) theself, 
it is also seen as the principle of illumination and knowledge. 

1 1 has been emphasized by the G urus that knowledpe is realized 
by knowing the rational nature of the universe. 1 T he seeker is, time and 
again, reminded that the universe operates according to certain laws. The 
mathematical accuracy with which the events take place in nature display 
arational character. H erereason andthecausal accuracy appear to suggest 
that mathematics is the grammer of nature. The knowledge, or the 
empirical version of it in sciences, discover theever on-going causal relation 
in various elements in thecosmos. The realization of knowledge beginning 
with awareness of the d i vi ne reaso n (huk am), 33 thus, appears to be the fi rst 
step of wonder necessary for any sustained journey to the deeper and 
meaningful knowledge. It beacons the self to perceivethe orderliness and 
rational nature of the cosmos, and it also sustains it through the levels of 
higher knowledge. 1 1, thus, perceives of 'what is' to 'why is'. T he concept 
of hukam is, therefore, intimately connected with the idea of reason. 

Thefunctioning of thisdivinereason is not limited to the physical 
sphere only. It also extends to the moral aspect of this universe in the 
form of the law of karma. Nothing is happening outside thedivine reason 
(hukam). The relatedness of divine reason (hukam) and law of karma is 
called in Sri G uru G ranth Sahib 'hukam sanjogi'. D ivine reason (H ukam) is 
harmony and coherence; and to live in hukam isto live in harmony which 
leads to the perception of highest truth. Disharmony leads to animal 
living in the cycle of birth and death. The first Guru holds 34 that the true 
service to God isto be content in His Name and this is to realize divine 
reason (hukam). Such a person who realizes divine reason (hukam) within 
his self also realizes the Supreme self. Such persons are relieved of doubt 
and separation. M an comes into this world in accordance with his deeds 
under the system of divine reason, (hukam), so he should live in divine 
reason (hukam). In Sikhism, it is held that to 
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know G od, to apprehend the Truth, man should have an insight into this 
divine reason (hukam). To know divine reason (hukam) and to follow divine 
reason (hukam), is the pre-condition to the vision of G od (the H ukami). 
The conception of divine reason (hukam) does not shift from the physical 
to the moral sphere. The physical universe as well as the moral order are 
working together under divinereason (hukam). Nothingisoutof it. Owing 
to this, the world is not achaos, nor the blind fury of chance and elements. 
It is an ordered whole, working for a harmonious purpose. 

U niformityof N ature As mentioned earlier, Sri G uru N anak Dev 
has interpreted the principle of the uniformity of nature through the 
concept of divine reason (huk am). T he right understanding of divine reason 
(hukam) 35 reveals an orderliness in nature which is knowable. If one 
penetrates deep into it, one can apprehend that the universe, its living 
beings, their excellences, miseries, and happinesses all come into existence 
according to the uniform law of nature which is based on divine reason 
(hukam). This has been further explained by the concept of nature (qudrat), 
according to which all seemingly different appearances are produced by 
the same cause which has been explained as 'teri qudrat'. It has been 
interpreted by some scholars as 'H is Power' . ^Through thisdivine reason 
(hukam) everything in nature is working in a rational pattern. The laws of 
nature are rational. They are not fortuitous. N othing is accidental or by 
chance. 37 C hance represents our lack of understandi ng the order. T here is 
causal uniformity which has been expressed through theconceptsof divine 
reason (hukam) and nature (qudrat). 

TheW ord(Shabad): The concept of hearing (suniai), reflection manne) 
and contemplation (dhyan) has two aspects. I n one aspect 1 1 is related with 
the hearing, reflection and contemplation of perceptual knowledge. The 
second aspect of it is related with the hearing, reflection and contemplation 
of the Word (shabad). N ow, we shall discuss the meaning of the Word 
(shabad} in Sikhism. 

TheG uru haveused the Word (shabad) in many different meanings 
in different contexts. 0 ne meaning among them can be said to be 'logos', 
or Scripture, and in the sense of testimony (pramana), a source of 
knowledge. The Word (shabad) has been used in Sri G uru G ranth Sahib in 
different grammatical forms as shabad, shabadah, shabadi, shabadu, shabada, 
shabadai and shabado. But these different forms do not make any conceptual 
difference. 

The Word (Shabad) is the knowledge which instructs man for 
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truthful living. Through the Word (shabad) man gets rid of all types of 
ignorance which are the cause of his separation from ultimate Truth. 
Through the Word (shabad) his mind and body both are brightened. 
According to the G urus, the Word (shabad) helps the seeker in gaining 
knowledge in contemplation and in following the way of religion. 38 The 
Word (shabad) has also been viewed as the guiding force. W hen the Word 
(shabad) becomes the guiding force for man it becomes Guru. 39 Through 
shabad man's action and will are refined. They become as action and will 
of Guru, they become connated with Guru's will. The Word (shabad) is 
the medium to understand the higher truths as divine reason (hukam). 40 
The Word (shabad) 41 as the expression of Reality is operative in 
everybody. Reality is the true Word. This truth is realized through God's 
G race, when H e bestows G race, man is attuned to truth which is the 
Word (shabad). I n Sikhism, the Word (shabad) is the G uru and the G uru is 
the Word (shabad). Man is to learn the spiritual path from the Guru, who 
reveals Word (shabad) in the form of G urbani which eventually became 
the G uru. 

So in Sikhism, the Word (shabad) has been used in more than one 
sense. The Word (shabad) is the expression of the Reality. It is within man 
as immanent Reality. T he Word (shabad) is the means of knowledge of the 
highest Truth, the Truth is attained through reflection and contemplation 
on the Word (shabad). The intuitive experience of Reality is expressed in 
the Word (shabad). So the Word (shabad) is thetestimony. Again, ignorance 
and falsehood are removed through reflection and contemplation on the 
Word (shabad), which is to be received from the Guru. In Sikhism, the 
Word (shabad) is G uru. 

Truth (Sach) : As discussed above the Word (shabad) is the only 
means of the knowledge of the highest Reality, theT ruth. N ow, we shall 
discuss the concept of T ruth (sach). Sach is the P unjabi form of the Sanskrit 
word sat, which is a noun and its root in the Sanskrit language is asi. The 
meaningswhichtheword imfliesare: being, existing, occurring, happening, 
being present, etc. 42 Its adjective is satya. 43 In H indu D haram Kosh, satya has 
been held as that which remains the same in the three divisions of time 
thatispast, present and future. 44 In Sri G uru G ranth Sahib boththeforms 
i.e. sach as well as sat have been used. 

In Sri Guru G ranth Sahib truth (sach) has been used with three 
different meanings. Firstly, it is an attribute of Reality. Secondly, it is a 
quality of a proposition which has got the capacity for guiding 
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the co nduct. T h i rdly, truth (sach) has been referred to as a mo ral vi rtue. So 
it isconcerned with the three areas: ontological - with the natureof Reality, 
epistemological - as a theory of truth or knowledge, and ethical - as a 
moral virtue. H ere weare mainly concerned with the 'Truth', in the meaning 
of Being, the Reality, though we shall also refer to the other two aspects 
of truth (sach). 

Interpreting sati nam in M ulmantra, it is held that the word (sati) 
here implies the non-dualsati. It is above sat-asat or sach-jhuth dualism,and 
implies the meaning of "a conscious being whose form is truth." 45 

Truth (sach) has also been described as having a capacity to guide 
the conduct of the seeker, According to Sri G uru N anak D ev, truth (sach) is 
the panacea for the ills which afflict man. It washes the mind clean of all 
sins. * T ruth (sach) asamoral virtue is realized when theseekerdisciplines 
the baser interests and cultivates the angelic aspect of his personality. 47 

The word of the Guru (G urvak) helps in realizing theT ruth. It is a 
guide, thePure, which illumines the heart and mind with its Light. Through 
its light the Reality is shown to man.4 48 Such a man is termed as sacha, or 
sachiara, theT rueO ne, who is imbued with the highestT ruth, the U Itimate 
Reality. I n him,G od's light becomes manifest which leads to the above 
mentioned results. 49 

From ourdiscussion about truth (sach) and its attainment, wecan 
say that to be a true one (sachiar) means to realize the unity of the self 
with theT ruth (sach) or the Absolute. The seeker is to attain this unity not 
only through reflection, contemplation and intuition alone, but through 
his actions also. This combination is essential. H e has to discipline his life 
in the way of the G urus. T his realisation or knowledge is not static, it is 
dynamic. The ideal of Truth, according to Sikhism, cannot beattained in 
seclusion. It isto beattained through participation in social life. Seclusion 
leads to escapism from the social responsibilities. But in Sikhism, the 
true one (sachiara) becomes dynamic and more conscious of his social 
responsibilities. He utilizes his knowledge for the improvement of the 
human society. 50 

According to Sri G uru G ranth Sahib all creation and its expansion 
done by the Reality is true. T he C reator and the creation both are T rue. 51 
It I mpliesthat all is real. There is no possibility of wrong and falsehood or 
evil in the Divine plan. Falsehood or evil exists only from the 
point of view of finite creatures. But they also have 
the potentialities of transcending these weaknesses and attain 
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Truth. 

The Gurus consider ego (haumai) and egoistic vision (maya)to be the wall 
of falsehood that obstructs man from understanding theT ruth. They give 
rise to many passions, likegreed (lobh), infatuation (moh), enmity (vair) and 
discrepancy (virodh), etc which separate man from the Reality. Ego (haumai) 
has been considered a basic malady, but the remedy is also there, when 
man recognises the negative role of the ego (haumai) within him, he can 
remove it, with the G race of G od. 52 When it is removed, man has the 
knowledge of Reality and the person becomes the conscious instrument 
of Reality. 

To conclude our discussion, we can say that the Sikh G urus have 
used deductive reasoning to demonstrate the theoretical as well as the 
practical aspects of reason. Our study of the material and the formal 
grounds of induction, has shown that the G urus have explained the 
enduring foundations of human knowledge. T he divine is not a postulate 
for denying the rational knowledge. 0 n the contrary, it is the assurance of 
a higher order of coherence as the ground of our knowledge. 1 1 reinforces 
and sustai ns our effort f o r greater and greater, as wel I as deeper and deeper, 
knowledge and truer understanding and activity. 
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43. ShivRamApte, 'satya', p. 1063. 

44. Rajbali Pandey, op.dt, p.650. 



45. Bhai Vir Singh, Santhya Sri G uru G ranth Sahib, 

Vol. 1 (Amritsar: K halsa Samachar, H all Bazar, N ov.,1961), p.12. 

46. Sri G uru G ranth Sahib, M .1, p.468. 
sachu ta paru janiai ja ridai sacha hoe 
sachu sabhna hoe daru papu kadhai dhoe 

47. Ibid, M.l, p. 463. 

N anak sachu dhiyaini sachu 

48. Ibid, M.l, p.687. 

sansaru rogi name tharu mailu lagai sach bina 

gur vaku nirmalu satha chananu nit sachu tirathu manjna 

49. lbid,M.I,p.H12. 

sachu gharu khoji lahe... 

nanak sacha sachai racha gurmukhi tariai tari 

50. I bid, M .5, pp.272-73. 
brahamugiani parupkar oumaha 

51. I bid., M .5, pp.1073-74. 
sacha takhatu sachi patisahi 

sachi kudarti sachi bani sachu sahib sukhu kija he 

52. I bid., M .2, p.466. 

H aumai thiragh rogu hai tharu bhi esu mahi 
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MEHODOLOGY 
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9 

AN INTEGRATED METHODOLOGY FOR APPRAISAL OF 
SOURCES FOR SIKH STUDIES 

GOBIND SINGH MANSUKHANI 

Sikhism has now been accepted as one of the major world 
religions. As such, it provides a new area for Religious studies. Western 
scholars have taken this opportunity to undertake its study. They try 
to evaluate the Sikh religion using their techniques and criteria of 
various other academic disciplines like history, sociology, philosophy, 
linguistics, anthropology, etc. Their methodologies though valid in 
their own materialistic fields, are not so useful for the in-depth 
evaluation of a sovereign and revelatory religion like Sikhism. Some 
of their narrow and often distorted approaches to Sikhism remind 
one of the stories of the six blind men's opinions, on "What is an 
elephant like?" I am therefore making a plea for a balanced, 
homogenous and impartial examination of the sources of Sikh Studies. 

Theprimary sources forSikh studies aretheG uruG ranth Sahib, 
accepted Gurbani in the Dasam G ranth, and the approved 
compositions of Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Nandlal. The Secondary 
sources are, the Janamsakhis, Gurbilas series, Hukam-namas, 
Gurmattas, Rahat-namas and other books by writers from the 18th 
century to the present time. Where primary sources are silent, 
secondary sources can be useful. A secondary source, like G urbilas 
Patshahi Chhevin bySohan Kavi in 1718 throws light on the events in 
the life of the Sixth G uru. P rachin panth P rak ash of Rattan Singh Bhangu 
furnishes ample details on the M issal period on the second half of the 
18th century. But their value is primarily historical. Another important 
secondary source is G iani G ian Singh's Twarikh G uru Khalsa; Kavi 
Santokh Singh'sG urpartap Suraj (1843) has given valuable information 
on many other aspects of Sikh history. The Mushm wnters, 
especially those connected with the Moghul Court, 
have frequently supplied biased or wrong information in 
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their books and chronicles, which has often misled European writersof 
the 19th century. About the only exception isJ.D. Cunningham's history of 
the Sik hs (1848). They all throw some light on the Sikhs, their beliefs, 
practices and institutions but that has to be seen in the perspective of the 
handicap mentioned above. T he new methodology which I am suggesting 
in this paper consists mainly of two parts- a consideration of Sikh tradition, 
and its relevance in G urmat or Sikh philosophy and values. 

LORAL HISTORY 
Sikh traditions area part of Oral H istory. This has recently been recognised 
asavalid component of any scholarly study. It was "established in 1948 
as part of a modern technique, for historical documentation when 
Columbia University historian Allan Nevin, began recording memoirs of 
persons significant in American life" 1 . It includes verbal testimonies, 
reported statements, legends, anecdotes, precedents, folk-tales etc. 
Prof. N evin wrote: "The history of a nation is not in Parliaments and 
battle-fields, but in what the people say to each other on fair days and 
high days and in how they farm, quarrel and go on pilgrimage". 2 The 
secondary sources of Sikh studies mentioned above fall under the 
"D iscipline of Oral History". 

W estern scho larsh i p regard i ng Si kh i sm suffers f ro m th ree main 
handicaps. Firstly, many scholars de-value Sikhism by regarding it as a 
branch of H induism or as a mixture of other "isms". For example, Dr. 
W.H. McLeod regards Guru Nanak's gospel as a compound of 
Vaishnavism, Nathism and Santism. 3 He does not realise the 
distinctiveness of Sikhism or that G uru N anak proclaimed a unique 
Faith and Revelation. Guru Arjan made this clear in Guru Granth 
Sahib, He wrote: 

"N a hum H indu, N a M usalmaan". (G G S, p.1136). 

(I am neither a H indu nor a M uslim) 4 

The attitude of the G erman scholar- E mestTrumpp- was equally 
narrow, nay hostile. H is approach was linguistic; as such, he failed to 
understand the religious thoughts expressed in the Adi G ranth, which he 
translated in part. H e did not realise that the G urus had only used the 
current and popular terminology in a new connotation. They gave a new 
meaningto popular words. For example, the word "G uru" in H indu usage 
'means a religious teacher or holy man, but in Sikhism G uru stands for the 
Bani ortheWord or even God H imself (TrueGuru). "Bani Guru, Guru hai 
Bani, which Bani amritsare." (GGS, p.982) "Wah Wah BaniN irankar hai, 
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tisjevad avar na koi." (G G S, p.515) 

Secondly, Trumpp had no patience or perseverance. H e wrote in 
the Preface: "The Si kh G ranth isaverybigvolumewhich I find incoherent 
and shallow in the extreme and couched at the same time, in dark and 
perplexing language in order to cover these defects. It is for us 
occidental ists, a most painful and stupefying task to read even a single 
raga." N o wonder M aharaja Ripudaman Singh of N abha complained to 
the V icerol of I ndia of the unsatisfactory nature of T rumpp's translation. 5 

The second handicap for a western scholar is that he is primarily 
acquainted only with the Semitic religions and so his mind is pre- 
conditioned. H e is often biased against eastern religions, which require a 
new approach, for they are based on different philosophies and visions. 
T hey call Sikhism a "T radition", which is less than a "Religion", though it 
has all the elements and criteria of a world religion, namely "religious 
community, ritual, ethics, social and political involvement, Scripture, 
concepts, aesthetics, and spirituality". 6 Even so, some of the western 
scholars like M cLeod and J uergensmeyer question its inclusion as such. 
The latter states: "Perhaps the most important difficulty with Sikhism for 
the compilers of "World Religion" text-books is the question of whether 
Sikhism is, indeed a religion." 7 This sort of concealed bias is evident in 
"their categories of analysis which inevitably tend to distort as much as 
they reveal". 8 A word like "Syncretism" applied to Sikhism implies that 
while our (western) religion is 'revealed', theirs (Sikhism) is a mere 
syncretism. 

Similarly, a remark like the following shows the subtle twist and 
distortion to reflect adversely on the Sikh identity: "Much of Sikh 
distinctiveness would vanish if acommunity liketheSikhs wereto become 
modern in religion and social practice, and the cement that binds the 
community would disappear as well." 9 A slanted approach to Sikhs is 
obvious in thefollowing remarks: W hereasfor N anak the ultimate matter 
was devotion to the True Name, for the present community, self- 
preservation appears more important." 10 Would it not apply to another 
religious community, say, for example, Christians and Jews struggling for 
survival on account of hostile and tyrannical rulers. 

There is no denying the fact that western writers often employ 
onesetof criteriafor evaluating Semitic religionsand another set of criteria 
for assessing 0 riental religions. Such approach, apart from being unfair, is 
neither rational nor academic. 
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"Even when the tool of comparison/ contrast is used, the differential 
treatment which the Sikh religion has received at their hands is often 
negative. 

The third handicap istheactual analytical methodology as applied 
to the study of the principles and practices of religion. I am not against 
rational standards and scientific techniques in general, but to apply them 
to Revel ationsorto metaphysical experiencesisnotonlyfruitless, but also 
counter-productive. I n this context D r. S. Radhakrishnan wrote: "I ndian 
philosophy makesunquestioned and extensive use of reason, but intuition 
is accepted as the only method through which the ultimate can be 
known I ntellectual knowledge is not enough". 10A 

11THE DRAWBACKSOF ANALYTICAL METHOD OLOCY 
The analytical method is not suited to the perception of matters of the 
spirit, as for example on G od, on the Creation, to mortal's goal and his 
spiritual nature. F irstly, the laws of logical proof cannot be applied to the 
experiential aspect of man and hisfeelingsof Love, Beauty, Truth, Peace, 
H appiness. These cannot be analysed, even though they form the very 
sources of man's uplift. The vision of God is not subject to verification. 
Godisbeyond physical observation, beyondtimeandspace(A kalMoorat). 
Spiritual experiences cannot be analysed, nor can revelation or hymnody 
besubjected to dissection. You destroy the beauty and fragranceofaf lower 
if you rub its petalsto locate its tenderness and aroma. How can one probe 
orverifytherevelation of Guru N anak, except byhisowntestimonygiven 
in the Adi Granth. 11 

In this connection, the words of James Hastings, author of the 
E ncyclopediaof Religion and E thicsarequiterelevant. H esays: "T hevery 
nature of the subject of religion forbids one-sided treatment, which 
obviously the analyst's method entails. H e is an outsider watching another 
religion differentfrom his own. This demands i mpartial ity and objectivity. He 
has to be careful and cautious in avoiding treading on another's toes," H e 
therefore lays stress on the golden rule of criticism, "that the study must be 
conducted with the clearest recognition of the fact that the subject concerns 
the most vital beliefs and practices of human beings, all of which, on purely 
scientific grounds, be regarded as closely related physiologically and 
psychologically. Further,itmustbepursuedasthoroughlyaspossible,with that 
consideration fortheconviction of others, thatonewouldaskforone'sown." 
12 1 n other words, would the analyst judge his own religion with the same 
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yard-stick heappliesto another religion? Western scholarsinclude'myths' 
in the history of their own religion, while rejecting similar myths in other 
religious tradi tions. In this connection the following observation of D ' 
Flaherty is quite relevant: "I don'tthinkweneedto regard ourown history 
as myth, but I think we have a misplaced faith in our secular recordsof the 
past that we enshrine in the word 'history', which word we then refuse to 
accord to other peoples', records, secular or scriptural. 12 * 

Secondly, the 'external' approach in itself excludes sympathy with 
the religion understudy. Prof. C. Biswas remarks in this connection: "For 
itwould beincontrovertiblydemonstratedthatsystemsof religiousthought 
arealso very significant conceptual systems, I ike the analyst's own, having 
their own complete set of rules and terms, tools and procedures, so as 
justifiably to demand a proper examination from within also, before any 
final assessment in regard to their meaningfulnessor otherwise is made". 
This alternate approach is called the "Rationality of faith". M .A. Stole 
wrote in thisconnection: "T here isa rational sui peris in religiousthought, 
that is not encompassed by science, and by the purely scientific standards 
of the reasonable acceptance of hypothesis or rationality, whose nature 
and significance are now only beginning to be understood". 13 

T hirdly, theanalytical critic of religion tendsto neglect thespiritual 
nature of man. M an is not only the body, but also the mind and the soul. 
D r. Mister H ardy, a former Professor of Zoology at Oxford U niversity 
wrote: "Man's religious and spiritual experiences are shown in hisfeelings 
for a transcendental reality, a desire that so me thing other than himself can 
be actually sensed, a desire to personalise this presence as a deity to have 
a private I -Thou relationship with it, communicating through prayer". 14 
Elsewhere, heobserved:"Sciencecannotdeal with theessenceof religion 
any more than it can with the nature of art or the poetry of human love". 15 
Religion isan inner experience, beyond the prism-pendulum-chronograph 
methods of the scientist or the materialistic standards of criticism. 

Let us take some examples of the analytical method from D r. 
McLeod's works on Sikh studies. He does not accept the J anamsak his as 
reliablenarrativesonG uruN anak'slife.H edevaluesthem and rejects most 
of them as depicting miracles or other i m probable events. 0 f 124 stories 
of GuruNanak, listed by him, 29 stones arediscredited on thegroundsthat 
they are miracle 
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stories, including the important ones like "Panja Sahib" and "Visit to 
Mecca". The Panja Sahib story is unacceptable to him as "an aetiological 
legend" and he excludes it. Dr. N .Q. K ing challenges M cLeod's rejection 
of the story, affirming that "critical scholarship has here performed less 
than itsbestwith regard to one of the sacred thingsfor which the Si khsare 
willing to lay down their lives (a reference to the Train Tragedy in 1921, 
when thetrain crushed to death a number of Sikhsat H asan A bdal Railway 
Station). A few chance remarks by passers-by and the reports of later 
visitors, isenough to produce the label 'invention by tradition,. 16 D r.K ing's 
comment isthat M cLeod should have used his better judgment and lived 
up to the basic tenet of critical scholarship: "If you ask an ancient source 
a question, and it gives a nonsense reply, rethink your question". 17 T hree 
other sto ries are rejected, because M cLeodthinks, they were i ntroduced to 
provide settings for the G uru's verses, Even stories common to all the 
Janamsakhies are rejected as for example, the visit to mount Sumer, the 
discourse with Shaikh I brahim, the cannibal's cauldron, while others are 
rejected on the ground of lack of corroboration, 18 J ohn Carman criticises 
M cLeod's approach to thejanamsakhis as under: 

"U nfortunately, his (M cLeod's) application of rationlist historical 
standard in evaluating thejanamsakhis deprives him of most of the very 
evidence he seeks concerning of the nature of G uru N anak's personality, 
for this evidence seemsto me most clearly to befound in the impact of the 
Guru on his immediate followers and those of the following 
generations.l8A 

I n short, out of 124 stories, he dismisses 87 as either impossible, 
improbable or possible. T he remaining 37 stories he considers 'P robable'. 
H e sums up the life of G uru N anak in a little over one page. 19 

M cLeod forgets that thejanamsakhis are not biographies, in the 
sense in which we understand them today. Prof. J .A. Veitch writes in this 
connection: "Stories which are part and parcel of all religious traditions 
providethemediathrough which truthsareexpressed.Thequestion to be 
asked of stories illustrating difficult incidents in the lifeof founders of the 
great religious traditions (such as Guru Nanak, Goutama Buddha, 
M uhammed and J esus) is not " D id it really happen in the way described?" 
but "What religious truth is being expressed in the story?" H owever, with 
his negative approach, McLeod only highlights the hagiographic nature of 
the Janamsakhis, and their general lack of reliability, as 
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far as the historical N anak is concerned. He states h is draconian dictum as 
follows: "U nlike the prisoner in a court of law, Janamsakhis must be held 
guilty until proved innocent". 19A Returning to theanalytical studyof the 
J anamsakhis, as attempted by M cL eod we may notethat he has rejected an 
important event of theGuru'slifeon minor pointsof interpretation. Guru 
Nanak's visit to Baghdad and his meeting with Bahlol Dana is dismissed 
onflimsygrounds.BhaiGurdas(1551-1637)wroteclearlythatGuruNanak 
did visit Baghdad. H issourceof information would beBabaBuddhawho 
was also a contemporary of G uru N anak. M oreover,thisvisitisconfirmed 
bySwamiAnandAcharya,whoinhisbookentitledSnow-birdswroteapoem 
entitled "0 n reading an Arabic inscription in ashrineoutsidethetown of 
Baghdad, dated 912 H ijra": 

"Here spoke the Hindu Guru N anak to Fakir Bahlol, 

And for these sixty winters, si nee the G uru left Iran, 

The soul of Bahlol has rested on the Master's word - 

Likeabee poised on a dawn-lilt honey-rose". 

TheEnglishtranslationoftheTurkish/ Arabic inscription provided 
by the late D r. G anda Singh, an eminent historian and linguist is as under: 

"See how the most G lorious Lord G od fulfilled the wish 

T hat fo rB aba N anak new structure he built, 

Seven saints helped (therein)- 

T hat its date (worked out to be that) 

ThefortunatedisciJ 'lemadetoflowto new (springorwell of) water 
in the land. 927". 20 

Prof. H arbans Singh offers an alternate rendering by J . Tekin and 
says that the tradition of the visit to Baghdad is strong and persistent. 21 
M cLeod relies entirelyon thetranslation of M r. M enageand states that the 
inscription doesnot refer to G uru N anak. 2 This is rather surprising in view 
of the amount of evidence substantiating the visit of G uru N anak to 
Baghdad given by Janamsakhis especially V ilayawali J anamsak hi' and 
M eherban J anamsak hi. 

Similarly McLeod rejects Guru Nanak's visit to Mecca though is 
confirmed by Bhai G urdasand supported by M eherban J anamsakhl. H ow 
unreasonable it isfor M cLeod to throw out an I ncident which isconfirmed 
additionally by a majority of J anamsa khis. 

Dr. McLeod's first myth, in his own words, is, "The means of 
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salvation consistsin loyaltytotheperson of BabaNanak and theacceptance 
of his teachings". T his is not correct because a soul's deliverance is also a 
possibility in any other religion, for the G uru G ranth Sahib accepts the 
validity of all other Faiths: 

"Jagat jalanda rakh leh apneekirpadhar, 
J it duware ubare titay leh ubar." (G G S. p.853) 
(0 Lord! Save this burning world through your grace, 
Save the people, by whatever way (religious path) they can 
be saved. 

Dr. McLeod' second myth isthatthefunction of Janamsakhisis"to 
behold the presence of Baba N anak, or in other words, his darshan" . H e 
elucidates this point in the following words: "The primary purpose of the 
Janamsakhis was to provide that permanent presence or at least a 
satisfactory substitute (or in other words), a verbalised record of past 
situations. Death, disability or distance need not raise any insuperable 
obstacles to regular darsan, fordarsan could be obtained through the true 
testimony (sakhi) of the G uru's life and utterances. T he understanding of 
darsan which this implied, was thesameastheunderstandingof a personal 
darsan.W hereas for some devotees, a personal visit to the chosen M aster 
would necessarily involve some direct teaching and also observing of the 
M aster's own example, others would be content to merely appear before 
him. The same variety of understanding could also be applied to the 
J anamsakhis ... F aith alone was not enough. T here must also be personal 
participation". 23 This insistence on darsan or personal participation in 
beholding the presence of the G uru, as a great spiritual attainment, is not 
in accordance with the G uru's personal view. I n his Scripture, the G uru 
abserves: 

"Satgur noo subh ko vekhada, jeta sagal sansar, 
Dithhe mukt na hovaee, jab lag sabad na kare veechar". 
(GGG,p.594) 

(The whole world has a sight of the G uru. 0 nly looking at him, 
brings no liberation, that only comes from devotion to the H oly word). 
Spiritual merit is not acquired by darsan, but by putting into practice the 
Guru's word. That is why a proper understanding of the basic Sikh 
postulates is necessary before writing on any topic of Sikh studies. It is 
evident that writers whether western or eastern would continue making 
such obviousmistakesand misinterpretation so longasthey remain ignorant 
of the G urubani, the Sikh thesis and its doctrines. 
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III BHATT-VAH IS 

Another important source of Sikh 0 ral H istory recently discovered is the 
so-called Bhatt-vahis, which arethefamilychroniclesanddiariesmaintained 
byBhattfamiliesduringthelastfourcenturies.TheBhattsweredescendents 
of Bhatt Bhagirathand devotees of G uru Amardas. Some of the poetic 
compositions of Bhagirath's grandson, namely, Mathura, Jalap and Kirat 
are actual ly i ncl uded i n G uru G ranth Sah i b. T hei r descendents K arsi nd hu 
and Talunda lived in thejind district of the Punjab, with some relatives 
settling in Jagadhri and Saharanpur. They wrote in a script called 
"Bhatakshri". G iani G arja Singh (1904-1977) studied these records and 
found in them confirmation of certain events in past Sikh H istory. Wehave 
in the Bhatt-vahis a lot of information on Guru Arjan and also Guru 
H argobind's life, with the chronology of his wars with the M oghuls. The 
later records also furnish useful information on G uruTegh Bahadur. They 
give detai Is of his f i rst arrest at D hamtan and his conf i nement i n prison at 
Sarhind from which the G uru was released, and later re-arrested on 12th 
July 1675 at Mali kpur and sent to Delhi with his followers, subsequently 
to be executed. Bhatt-V ahij adavbansianrecordsthatthebodyof G uruTegh 
Bahadur was cremated in a house situated on the outskirts of D el hi called 
Raisana 24 

T he B hatts were keen ly i nterested i n the activities of G uru G o bi nd Si ngh . 
Bhai Sewa Ram's Shahid V ilas gives us reliable data on the life and 
achievements of important Sikhs in the later Moghul period. 25 They also 
throw light on the work of Bhai M ani Singh. Further, extratcs from the 
Bhatt-vahis are included in the book of S.S. G andhi. 26 Such sources must 
now be re-studied, for they may supply the missing links in our present 
knowledge of Sikh history. 
IVGURMAT 

Another important criterion of the proposed methodology is to relate the 
secondary sources and the events and actions they disclose to the test of 
Sikh ontology and its basic G urmat validity. This would enable us to show 
how Sikh beliefs and practices are different from the basic concepts of 
H induism. For example, take the M ool-mantra which gives afine outline of 
the nature of G od and the basic Sikh creed: 

IK OANKAR SATNAM GUR PARSAD. 

McLeod equates OM with OA N KA R as shown below in his 
book on Guru Nanak. 27 



1 0 M sati N amu kartapurukha nirvairu akal murati ajuni saibhan 
gur prasadi. 

These two are much different. Perhaps this matter will need to be 
discussed at another time and in another place. 

I may now state the essence of G urmat in a few formulations below: 

1. The world is real and life's problems must be faced with courage. 

2. M an has the capacity to experience the D ivine. The G uru says: 
" M an! you are an embodiment of light; K now your roots, for G od 
is within you". (GGG.p.441) 

Thegoal of human life is the total development of the body, mind 
and soul, so as to liberate the self from egoism while still alive. 

3. Family life and society provide the best forum for the practice of 
righteousness. In it, both men and women have equal rights and 
opportunities and can help each other in secular attainment and 
spiritual fulfilment. 

4. Themain hurdleto G od-realisation within theself isthe Ego. This 
can be crushed by leading a life of humility and service. 

5. Self-disciplineand self-development go hand in hand. H onestand 
selfless living, sharing one's earnings with others in need, and 
following the path of virtue are the steps to self-realisation. 

6. Fear not and frighten not; maintain human dignity and freedom. 
When confronted by injustice and tyranny, Sikhism encourages 
resistance. 0 nly when all peaceful methods have failed, is armed 
resistancepermissible. M ilitarisation isoftenthelast-resortremedy 
for the vindication of human dignity and moral values. 

7. D evotion to G od and an awareness of H is attributes give man a 
sense of peace and bliss, confirming his strong belief that leading 
a truthful life is higher than Truth. 

8. Salvation in Sikhism does not require self-mortification or 
deprivation, but the establishment of a link with G od. We should 
retain our own identity and seek for bliss in our daily chores and 
duties. 

9. M editation encourages G od-Awareness; it is available to all. So a 
Sikh desires social salvation or uplift of thecommunity, so that the 
world may become a better place to live in. 

10. A K halsa - baptised Sikh - should follow the strict discipline 
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of the R ahat-M aryada. He becomes a saint-soldier who serves as a 
torch-bearer to others. H e should destroy the forces of evil and 
authoritarianism and promote goodness. 
11. F inally, thegoal of the Sikhs is to establish ajust social order with 
peaceandprosperityfortheworld.TheG uru had thisvision, which 
is expressed in the Sikh Scripture as under: 
"H un H ukam hoameharman da - Koun K isay Rajavinda". 
(GGG.p.74) 

(Now is the gracious Lord's ordinance promulgated; none to 
another shall cause hurt; 

All mankind now in peace shall abide-gentle shall the 
governance be.) 

Gurmat is consistent in its doctrines and philosophy. The Gurus 
practised what they preached. Someincidentsor so-called facts mentioned 
insomesecondarysourcesdonottallywithG urmat, and as such, they have 
to be rejected, because they are against the principles of Sikhism. For 
example, theauthor ofG u r bi I as statesthat G uru G obind Singh worshipped 
a goddess called N aina Devi^thisisin opposition to G urmat and isto be 
rejected. I n caseof any difficulty or controversy, one should apply thetest 
of G urmat. Some of the controversies can be settled by reference to the 
G U R U G R A N T H SA H I B . 0 ne such case arose i n 1920 i n the H armandar 
Sahib, Amritsar, when the priests (pujaris) refused to accept the Karah 
Parsad offered bysomeM azabhi Sikhs. The refusal being inconsistent with 
G urbani was given up and the Parsad accepted. 

Guru G obind Singh before his death, passed on his spiritual 
succession to the G uru G ranth Sahib, and his temporal succession to the 
K halsa Panth. T he K halsa Panth was given a collective authority, to pass 
G urmatta on any problem or in an emergency facing the Sikh Community. 
A G urmatta asaG uru'sdecision isrespected bytheentireSikh community. 
During the 18th century when the Sikhs werejoined in a grim struggle, for 
their own survival, they always implemented G urmattas. I n any case of 
co 1 1 ecti ve co nti ngency o r f utu re p ro b I em , the f i n al forum iswithaG urmatta 
arrived at i n the presence of the G uru G ranth Sah i b, when the issue bef o re 
it, could be decided. 

V CONCLUSION 
I n the study of a religion, there are two distinct areas, namely, (i) 
historica.l authenticity of the record, (ii) the internal consistency of the 
religious doctrines and practices. T he technique of analysis 
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has to be used carefully and separately in these two categories.To interpret 
any lack of a written corroboration, either of an historical event as proof 
of its non-event, or as an inconsistency in its philosophical system or 
principles, is bad logic. One cannot challenge the Sikh way of life, simply 
becauseitmaylackcorroborativeevidenceinsomedetailinthesecondary 
sources. As such, the integrated methodology mentioned above will not 
only be useful, but also richly improve the quality of Sikh studies. 
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GURU ARJAN D E V - TH E Fl FfH N AN AK 
AN APOSTLE OF PEACE (1563-1606) 

SURINDER SINGH KOHLI 

In theVar Ramkali ofSatta and Balwand in G uru G ranth Sahib, 
it is recorded: "N ow Arjan, the G uru, is seated on N anak's throne, his 
canopy sparkles and illumines the four corners of the world." A nother 
bard Kalasays, "G uru Ramdas blessed G uru Arjan like philosopher's 
stone, which transmutes all ittouchesinto gold." (Adi G ranth p. 1404). 
Another bard Mathurasays, "In the sea of Kali age, the Lord's N ame 
has become manifest through G uru Arjan to save the world." (Adi 
G ranth p. 1409). Bhai G urdas, the Sikh theologian writes in his twenty- 
fourth Var: "People from all the four directions bowed to him (Guru 
Arjan) and the innumerable Sikhs used to assemble in his presence. 
T he G uru-Shabda or the N ameof the Lord was served freely; the perfect 
Guru had the perfect discipline. There waved God's canopy over the 
G urmukh (the E nlightened one), who was immersed in the Supreme 
State of the Unity with the Transcendent Lord." (Pauri 20) Such isthe 
first hand report about the personality of G uru Arjan Dev. 

A Short Sketch of the L ifeof G uru A rjan D ev: G uru Arjan Dev 
was the youngest son of Guru Ramdas, the fourth Sikh Guru. Out of 
his two brothers M ahadev was a recluse, but the eldest Prithi Chand 
was a highly self-centred and unspiritual person. As soon as decision 
for succession was announced, he turned violently hostile towards 
Guru Arjan Dev and caused great problems for him. He proclaimed 
himself as the G uru and created a cleavage among the Sikhs, though 
his machinations were thwarted to a great extent by the two venerable 
Sikhs Baba Buddha and Bhai G urdas. He remained inimical towards 
the G uru throughout his life and even approached and conspired with 
the like-minded officials for 
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regaining the high position of Guruship. He even tried to poison 
H argobind, theson of G uru A rjan D ev, so that his own son M ehervan 
should get the next chance of G uruship. H eand hisson began to compose 
hymns under the name "Nanak" in order to be recognised as suitable 
successors to the previous G urus, because G uru A rjan D ev had begun to 
compose hymns at a very early age, and which had attraced the attention 
of his father. 

The Sikh organisation was firmly established by two important 
works undertaken by G uru A rjan D ev. H e prepared the basic scripture of 
the Sikh Religion, compiling the hymns and compositions of not only the 
Sikh G urus preceding him, but also the hymns of the like-minded pre- 
N anak radical saints. 0 n a complaint from the adversaries of the G uru, 
the E mperor, Akbar the G reat, satisfied himself that there was nothing 
antagonistic in it towards other religions, especially Islam. The other 
important work that was undertaken by the G uru was the completion of 
thetankandtheconstruction of a central holy shrinefor the Sikhs, where 
they could gather on significant occasions. Because of great financial 
necessity for the Panth and for building the shrine, the G uru asked all his 
Sikhs to donate one-tenth of their income (daswandh) in the name of the 
G uru. T he M uslim news writers considered such donation as a tax levied 
by the Guru. 

E ration of the Sikh Shrine by G uru A rjan D ev: The site achieved 
prominence in the times of the Sikh G urus. G uru N anak D ev, during his 
journeys, met the young Buddha (B aba Buddha) at this place, who played 
a prominent part in the Sikh movement. The site lay amidst the villages of 
Sultan wind,Tung, G umtalaand G ilwali in the pargana of J habal. The third 
Sikh Guru, Guru Amar Das, selected this site for his son-in-law Ramdas, 
on whom he wanted to bestow theG uruship and thus keep him away from 
his own progeny, in order to avoid any clash. It is believed that the land of 
the site was granted to G uru A mar D as by E mperor A kbar, when he met 
the Guru atGoindwal on his way to Lahore. But most probably, the land 
was presented by the inhabitants of Sultanwind out of their great reverence 
for the G uru. T he legendary importance of the site known to the people of 
the area about the episode of Rajani, a daughter of Rai Duni Chand, a 
kardar(revenue-colledtor)of Patti highlights the medicinal propertiesofthewaters 
of the pool. She is said to have brought her leper-husband here, who, after 
havi ng a di p i n the poo I, was cured of the ai I ment. G uru A mar D as passed 
away in A.D. 1574 and in the same year his successor Guru 
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Ramdas settled down bythesiteof the pool. Theoriginal habitation was 
known by the name Chak. Because of its association with the G uru, it 
was called Chak Guru or Guru ka Chak, sometimes called Chak Guru 
Ramdas. Later on it came to be known as Ramdas Pura. 

Construction of the tank: Guru Ramdas formulated his plan of the 
construction work of the tank and thetown. U ndoubtedly, someelementary 
work regarding the tank was begun by Guru A mar Das, but most of the 
work of excavation was accomplished in the time of Guru Ramdas. Bhai 
Gurdas has referred to this task of excavation in his first Var. Originally, 
the tank becamefamous as Ramdas Sar or Ramdas Sarovar. T hese names 
occur in the verses of G uru A rjan D ev in the A di G ranth alongwith the 
name of the town as Ramdas Pur. It is recorded that at the time of 
excavation, the G uru used to sit under a B er tree and supervise the work. 
TheA mritSarovarorthe holy tank remained enclosed inkachcha construction 
until A .D . 1581, when G uru A rjan D ev ascended thethroneof G uruship. 
Then the tank was made pucca and the stairs of the enclosure were bricked. 
The bottom of the tank was a~so a ttended to. A grea t deal of voluntary 
servicewasdonebytheSikhsandwith their selfless and enthusiastic efforts, 
the construction work of the tank was completed within a short period. 
T he G uru attri buted the feat to the G race of the L ord. T he name ofA mritsar 
(the tank of nectar or immortality) was given to the tank and the city also 
cameto be known bythis name. Whilethe work of the construction of the 
tank was still going on, the G uru had consultations with the elderly and 
devout Sikhs, especially Baba Buddha, regarding the construction of the 
holy shrine. 1 1 was ultimately decided by him that the shrine be built in the 
centre of the tank, where the N ame of the Lord is symbolised. This shrine 
would betheLord's shrine(H arM andir).TheplanoftheGuruwaswelcomed 
by the Sikhs. 

The foundation stone laying of H armandir: According to the tradition, 
thefoundation of the sacred shrinewas laid byH azratM ian M ir,thefamous 
contemporary Sufi saintof theQadiri 0 rder m A.D . 1588. Chulam M uhayy- 
ud-D in alias Bute Shah states in his work Tawarikh-i-P unjab that Shah M ian 
M ir came to A mritsar at the request of G uru A rjan Dev and he with his 
own blessed hands put four bricks, one on each side and another in the 
middle of the tank. T his ceremony of the laying of the foundation stone is 
also recorded in The Punjab Notes and Queries,Vol. I, p. 141. According 
to the Sikh records, the foundation-stone was laid by Guru Arjan 
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D ev himself. Thefoundation that was laid originally was very solid. It was 
laid on a higher level than the bottom of the tank. A bridge connecting 
the foundation of H ar M andir with the entrance gate (D arshani D eorhi) 
was constructed over the props of aquaducts (Surang D waries) and arches 
(mehrabs), Construction of H armandir : In the traditional Hindu temple 
architecture, buildings of the temples were built on a higher level, but in 
the caseof H ar M andir, it was built on a level lower than thesurrounding 
ground. T he devotees who come to visit the temple have to go down the 
steps in order to pay obeisance at the sacred temple. This denotes the 
utmost humility of the Sikh devotees who love to lie in the state of 
prostration at the feet of the Lord and in the service of humanity. The 
Lord being Omnipresent and H is created humanity living, in all the four 
directions, the H ar M andir was kept open from all the sides, E very one is 
free to enter theG olden Templefromanydirection, This has been another 
distinguishing feature of the Sikh Temple. The plan of the construction 
of H ar M andir was excuted by G uru Arjan Dev himself assisted by a 
council of elderly devout Sikhs including Baba Buddha and Bhai G urdas. 
Bhai Bahlo was an expert in brick-making, therefore he was entrusted 
with that task. Bhai Salo, Bhai Bhagtu, Bhai Kalyanaand Bhai Pairawere 
asked to arrange the building materials. Thus a magnificent structure was 
raised, with its matchless design and beauty. There came into being a 
great place of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. I n the life-time of G uru Arjan 
Dev, Ramdaspur (Amritsar) grew into a flourishing town. Members of 
over fifty caste-groups cameto settle herefrom Patti, K asurand K alanaur. 
A market known till to-day as G uru ka Bazar was established. A good 
number of bankers and traders became the residents of the town, which 
became a great trade-centre. The adventurous Sikhs were even sent to 
Turkistan to purchase horses there and sell them in I ndia. 

The preparation of the Sikh Scripture: The compilation of the A di 
G ranth began, when G uru N anak D ev, during his travels had his note- 
book called "Pothi", A mention of the Pothi has been made in Puratan 
Janamsakhi. This Pothi was passed on to the second Guru, G uru Angad 
Dev, when the Guruship was bestowed on him. We cannot say with 
certai nty the names of the sai nts, whose verses were i ncluded i n it, because 
it could not be preserved. During his travels, Guru Nanak Dev might 
havecollected the hymns of K abir and Ravidas in U ttar P radesh, of J aidev 
in Bengal, of Namdev and 
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Trilochan in M aharashtra and of Sheikh Farid in Punjab. It seems likely 
on the basis of the Pothis of Baba Mohan, one of whose source of 
compilation must have been the Pothi of Guru Nanak Dev, Which must 
have- been received by G uru A mar D as, the third G uru from the second 
Guru. Wefind mention of the four Pothisof BabaMohan,two of which 
have been preserved and the other two have been lost. Baba M ohan, the 
son of G uru A mar Das was in the possession of these Pothis when the 
fifth G uru, G uru A rjan D ev, compiled G ranth Sahib. The G uru went himself 
to take these Pothis, which were ultimately handed over to him, though 
hesitantly. These manuscripts were prepared earlier under the personal 
supervision of G uru A mar D as, by his grandson Sahansar Ram. 0 ne of 
the available manuscripts is at Patialaand the other at Ahiyapur, district 
H oshiarpur. The first manuscript consists of 300 leaves and the second 
224. E very leaf co ntai ns th i rteen I i nes and every I i ne about th i rteen words. 
The first manuscript begins with Suhi Raga and the second with Ramkali 
Raga. Both the manuscripts together contain hymns in fifteen Ragas. At 
theen,d of each Raga, thebani of the saints is given. It seems evident that 
the bani of other Ragas had been included in the other two manuscripts, 
which have been lost. Gyani Gyan Singh, the author of Twarikh G uru 
Khalsa, according to his statement, had seen one of these manuscripts 
beginning with Sri Raga. 

The compilation of the bani of Guru Nanak Dev and the like-minded 
saints was a Herculian task. The bani of GuruAngad Dev, Guru A mar 
Das and Guru Ramdashad been preserved in the house of the Guru, but 
the bani of G uru N anak D ev lay scattered far and wide because of the 
extensive travels of theGuru. A H ukarnnama (an order) of thefifth Guru 
was circulated to all the Sikh centres, both inside and outside the country, 
for the collection of the bani of Guru Nanak Dev, The Sikh Sangatsof far 
and near, complying with theordersof thefifth G uru, sent the compositions 
of Guru Nanak Dev preserved by them. Guru Nanak Dev and his 
successors had composed their verses under the name "N anak". I n order 
to differentiate the verses of each G uru the serial number of G uruship 
was mentioned with them adding the word M ahla. Since the religion ot 
G uru N anak D ev was spreading far and wide, the hymns of the G urus 
were becoming popular day by day. There were several others in those 
days, who were passing on their verses under the name 
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"N anak", therefore it was a huge task to separate the real verses from the 
false ones. Since the hymns under the name "Nanak" were increasing 
with time, the Sikhs requested G uru Arjan Dev to select the genuine 
verses from them. It was very difficult for them to discriminate between 
the genuine and the false verses. It was in this context that the idea of 
G ranth Sahib originated. In this way, he preserved the poetry of his 
predecessors and other saint-poets for posterity. 

1 1 is said that the elder brother of G uru A rjan D ev, P rithi C hand 
by name, had also been trying to compose and get composed hymns and 
pass them on as those of G uru N anak D ev and other G urus. I n this way 
he wanted to be recognised as the Guru. According to Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar, as recorded in his B ansavali N ama, "M eharvan theson of Prithia 
(Prithi Chand) used to compose poetry. He studied Persian, Hindvi, 
Sahaskritand G urmukhi. H e composed a lot of poetry, putting the name 
"N anak" at the end of his poems. T he D ooms (minstrels) began to sing the 
hymns of M eenas (Prithi Chand and his followers). They created another 
G uruship. T hese M eenas got prepared aG ranth (holy book) and interspersed 
the hymns of the first four G urus. T he P urohits and B rahmins took sides, 
someto thissideand someto that. Those who went to the other side were 
inimical to those belonging to this side. Those who came to this side left 
their (that of theother side) court... H ere the Sikh R ababis wereemployed 
for Kirtan (congregational singing). Some Sikh recited here a hymn 
composed by M eharvan, which was heard by G uru Arjan D ev. H esaid to 
Bhai Gurdas: "The hymns of the Gurus must be separated. The M eenas 
are going to mix up hymns, which should beset in order." 

Bhai G urdas was the scribe, who wroteG ranth Sahib in G urmukhi 
script, which was one of the prevalent scripts in Punjab in those days. 
Guru Arjan Dev collected all the material for G ranth Sahib, which came 
from several sources. The bards had left their panegyrics with the G urus, 
whom they had met in their lives. The hymns of G uru N anak Dev had 
been collected from far and near. The hymns of the succeeding G urus 
had been there in the house of the G uru. The hymns of the like-minded 
saints had been collected from their followers, though some of the hymns 
had been included in the Pothis of G uru Nanak Dev and Baba Mohan. 
The saints had been travelling extensively within the length and breadth 
of I ndia. The M aharashtrian saint N amdev is said to have visited Punjab 
during his lifetime. There is a shrine in his name at village G human of 
Gurdaspur district. Several other saints like Kabir, Ravidas and 
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others, had been intimately known to the people of Punjab through their 
devotees and popular hymns. The popularity of the saints like N amdev, 
Kabir, Ravidas, Sain and Trilochan can be well imagined through the 
verses of the third, fourth and fifth Sikhh G urus. 

After compiling the material from different sources for G ranth 
Sahib, Guru Arjan Dev started the work of editing the great scripture 
within the bounds of Ramsar, A mritsar. The compilation work had been 
finished in A D . 1601 and for the next three years, the work of editing was 
done and compieted in A D . 1604. T he scribe of the first edited recension 
was Bhai Gurdas, the great Sikh savant and poet. The very first 
consideration for the inclusion of 

the hymns of various saints for the new anthology was the ideology of 
G uru N anak D ev. A nother criterion besides the ideology was that of the 
musical modes. 

Installation of the Sikh scripture in H annandir : After the completion 
of the holy temple, the next remarkable development was the compilation 
and editing of G ranth Sahib, the Sikh scripture. As recorded by M.A. 
Macauliffein "The Sikh Religion", G uru Arjan, D ev invited all his Sikhs 
to seethe precious compilation, thefruit of so much anxious labour, and 
distributed sacred food amongst them asathanks- givingforthecompletion 
of the scri pture. T he volume was by the advice of B aba B uddha and B hai 
G urdas placed in the H ar M andir. Attheconclusion of histask, theG uru 
told his Sikhs that the G ranth Sahib was the embodiment of the G urus, 
and should, therefore, be held in extreme reverence. Baba Buddha was 
made the first G ranthi (high-priest) of H ar M andir.G ranthSahib wasinstalled 
in the centre of the shrine, in order to spread its divine message in all 
directions. The G uruship was later bestowed on G ranth Sahib or the A di 
G ranth (the First Book) by the Tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, in AD. 
1708. 

The growing influence of the Sikh M ovement: Guru Arjan Dev was a 
great organiser. Because of the above mentioned two projects, firstly, the 
shrine of G olden Temple and secondly, the G ranth Sahib, the scripture, 
thenumberof Sikhs increased immenselyin Punjab. They attracted many 
Sikhs from far and near. The masands appointed by the G uru for the 
collection of G uru's dues came on Baisakhi day every year with a good 
number of Sikhs. Theuniversal message of the new religion brought many 
new converts, not only from the H indu fold but from M uslims also. T his 
fact has been recorded by E mperor Jahangir in his Tuzuk, wherem 
he says: "So many of the simple-minded Hindus, nay, 
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many foolish Muslims too, had been fascinated by his (Guru's) ways and 
teachings. H ewas noised about as religious and worldly leader.They called 
him G uru, and from all directions crowds of fools would come to him 
and express great devotion to him. This busy traffic had been carried on 
for three or four generations. For years the thought had been presenting 
itself to my mind that either I should put an end to this false traffic, or he 
should be brought into the fold of Islam." G uru Arjan was peace-loving 
and totally imbued with theNameof the Lord, having his maceof humility 
and double-edged sword of modesty. Frederic Pi ncott says: "G uru Arjan, 
the fifth G uru, was an active and ambitious man. H e laid aside the dress 
of afaqir, which had been worn by all his predecessors, and converted the 
voluntary offerings of his disciples into a tax. This raised him to some 
importance, and enabled him to take men into his pay, a proceeding which 
conferred additional dignity upon him, and at the same time, intensified 
the jealousy of his Muhammedan neighbours." A. Barth, the author of 
The Religions of India says, "He(theG uru) wasthefirstto surround himself 
with the paraphernalia of royalty, and he took advantage of his power to 
play a political part." All this is a misrepresentation, because G uru was 
called SachaPatshah (True Emperor) by the Sikhs. 

The guru as first martyr of Sikhism : After the death of Akbar the 
G reat, J ehangir ascended the throne of D el hi. H e came under the impact 
of M ujaddid Alf-i-Sani Sirhindi, who wasastaunch adversary of the growing 
Sikh Movement. This Naqshbandi saint and the minister Chandu Shah, 
who had a grudge against the G uru for not accepting the hand of his 
daughter for his son, poisoned the ears of the E mperor. The E mperor's 
son K husrau revolted against him and while fleeing came to the G uru. 
The Guru seeing his plight took compassion on him. This incident gave 
an excuse to the E mperor 'to put an end to the false traffic' within a few 
months of hisaccession. Hestatesin his autobiography: "The idea struck 
me several times to make the G uru a convert to I slam, till at last K husrau 
crossed theBeasand proceeded in thedirection of theG uru... N o sooner 
did I hear of this than, convinced as I was of the absurdity of the notion, 
I ordered the Guru to be brought into my presence. All his private 
property was confiscated to the State, and he himself placed 
in rigorous confinement." "The Guru was subjected to 
all sorts of tortures. His blistered body, when taken for a 
bath, disappeared in the cold waters of the river Ravi. According 
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to Bhai G urdas, theG uru boreall this agony with great equanimity, during 
the night (previous to his martyrdom) having been deeply absorbed in the 
N ame of the L ord, just I i ke a deer engrossed in the sound of the horn (V ar 
24, Pauri 23). The G uru had totally resigned himself to the Will of the 
Lord, thus subjecting himself to thedisciplineenunciated byGuruNanak 
Dev. The martyrdom of the Guru has been described in D abistan in the 
following way: "Khusrau having been taken, the king ordered the 
imprisonment of A rjun-mul I, and wanted to extort a large sum of money 
from him. The G uru was helpless; they kept him prisoner in the sandy 
country of Lahore until he died from the heat of the sun and illtreatment. 
This happened in 1606." 

A s a poet: GuruArjan Dev was the most prolific Guru-poet after 
G uru N anak D ev, whose religious philosophy he has faithfully recorded 
and elaborated. I nG uru G ranth Sahib,the compositions of which hecompiled 
and edited with great care, diligence and scrutiny, his own contribution is 
the largest. Out of thirty-one Ragas, in the scripture, he composed his 
bani in thirty Ragas, thethirty-first having been added later by G uru G obind 
Singh in the recension of D amdama. H ealso composed Swayyas. Besides 
his six V ars, his other significant longer poems are S uk hmani , B awan A k hri 
and Baramaha. Sukhmani may be called a 

modern U panishad like the japuji of G uru N anak D ev. Whereas the japuji 
of Guru N anak Dev is aphoristic, the Sukhmani of G uru Arjan Dev is 
expositional. It consists of 24 cantos (ashtapadis). Each canto contains 
oneshloka andoneashtapadi (a composition of eight stanzas). According 
to the G uru, peace is obtained by drinking deep the N ectar of the N ame 
of theLord, Who is both Transcendent and I mmanent. Beforethecreation 
of the world, he was in abstract meditation. But when it is His Will. He 
Creates the world of diverse forms and colours. God is Truth, therefore 
H is C reation cannot be illusion. 1 1 is relatively real, though it is a changing 
phenomenon. Everything that takes birth isproneto die.Thesoul (A tman) 
is subservient to the Will of God. The Lord isOmnipresent, Omnipotent 
and 0 mniscient, but the soul has no power of its own; it denves all its 
power by the G race of G od and works in diverse fields. G od H imself is 
the Primal Guru. He is Generous and Kind. He is 
Unfathomable, Impenetrable, Inexpressible and All-Pervasive. 
The endlessness of the created cosmos and the variety 
of the forms of species have been mentioned in the tenth 
canto. The eleventh canto relates the limitations of the individual 
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self. 

The seductive power of the organs of perception and action has 
been clearly brought out in thefifth canto. The ears listen to the calumny 
of others. T he eyes are attracted towards the beauty of other women. T he 
tongue tastes the prohibited food and also utters vicious words. The feet 
lead towards vicious actions. The purity does not come without truth, 
which is the highest of all the virtues. The truthful person is a real saint. 
H is tongue never touches falsehood. H is eyes never wander after the 
beauty of other women. H is ears never listen to the calumny of others. 
He considers himself lowliest of the lowly. He forsakes all the five vices 
and has full control over his senses. But such persons are very rare in this 
world. We find the mention of such a saint in a first stanza of the ninth 
canto. 

In Suk hmani, humility has been assigned a very high position among 
the virtues, as ego among vices. T he twelfth canto employs the figurative 
method for their description. The knower of Brahman (Brahm-Gian) is 
the store-house of all the virtues. A glimpse of this can be found in the 
eighth canto. The love of maya is like the love of the shade of the tree. 
N othing can be achieved from it. The five vices are lust, anger, greed, 
attachmentandego.Thefivevirtuescorrespondingtothem are self- restraint, 
tolerance, contentment, devotion to duty and modesty. The Pathway to 
God can only be traversed bythose, who imbibevirtues and godly qualities. 
This path is the path of Bhakti (love).Sukhmani lays emphasison devotion 
through love. All formalism and ritualism havebeen decried. The wisdom 
of the world leads us nowhere. 0 ne can obtain release from the net of 
maya and noose of attachment with the help of the N ame of the Lord. 
The N ame or Word is obtained from the True G uru (Satguru). By the 
remembrance of the N ame, the seeker becomes one with the Lord, but 
the meditation on the N ame can only be done most effectively in the 
company of thesaints (Sadh Sangat). For Bhakti, the G race of the Lord is 
apre-requisite. Therefore, it is the duty of the seeker to surrender completely 
before the G uru and the Lord. By the G race of the Lord, one meets the 
T rue G uru and by the G race of the T rue G uru one meets the L ord. 

Though Guru Arjan Dev did not travel extensively like Guru 
N anak D ev, we still find the use of several languages and dialects in his 
bani. The reason for this appears to be his intensive study of various 
scriptures and his meetings with the votaries of various 
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religions and religious sects. The study of I ndian scriptures gave him an 
insight into the Sanskrit, P rakrit and A pabhramshas. H e discarded the use 
of purely Sanskrit diction and preferred to use Prakrit and Apabhramsha 
formations, while addressing the pundits and Brahmins in Sahask riti , a 
variation of the folk-language. T his was done only for the satisfaction of 
the learned people, who did not want to talk in vernaculars. The Guru 
belonged to the central Punjab (M ajha), but his Sikhs had spread far and 
wide. T he saints and hermits used to visit him from far off places. T herefore, 
the use of the common rel igious term i nology was natural . T he G uru used 
this common diction or the saint- language (Sant-B hasha) in several of his 
compositions. H ealso used the standard Punjabi as wen asvarious Punjabi 
dialects in his hymns. The specialty of Jaitsri keV ar is the use of three 
languages/ dialects in one composition. The Pauri is composed in E astern 
Punjabi and the two shalok as preceding it are composed in Sahask riti and 
L ahndi respectively. 

InM aru KiV ar, theGuru has made use of Sindhi, the language of 
the southern areas of Punjab. 

Like G uru N anak Dev, G uru Arjan Dev is against an sorts of 
social divisions and multifarious garbs. All thehuman beings are the children 
of the same father. The real objective of the precious human life is love 
for the Lord and the attainment of the union with H im through self- 
surrender and whole-hearted devotion. An the ritualism, formalism and 
symbolism are useless. The vices like lust, anger, greed, attachment, ego, 
calumniation, duality, etc. must be curbed, and instead, the virtues like 
truth, contentment, mercy, righteousness, modesty, tolerance, etc. must 
be imbibed. The whole world can be conquered with the mace of modesty 
and the double-edged sword of humulity. The Name of the Lord is the 
panaceaof an ills. "I HAVE BEFRIENDED ALL" was the MOTTO of 
his life. 
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11 

THE DOCTRINE OF 'MEERI-PEERI' 
JAGIIT SINGH 

'Meeri-Peeri'astheterm itself implies, signifies in essencethe blending 
of worldly sovereignity and spiritual sovereignity. It is such a rare 
phenomenon in Indian history, and is so much at variance with the 
current notions surrounding spiritualism vis-a-vis political power, that 
manyascholar failsto entertain the idea that theacquisition of political 
power for even a noble cause can at all be a legitimate spiritual pursuit. 
In fact, some of the scholars are so much pre-occupied with this 
obsession that they have gone to the extent of ignoring or twisting 
valid facts of Sikh history in order to fit them into their interpretation 
of it, corresponding to their presumed approach. 
1. G uru A rjan's martyrdom not thefirst or the sole cause 
0 ne such distortion of Sikh history is the hypothesis that the Sikh 
movement was a purely religious movement before it took a political 
turn with the martyrdom of Guru Arjan Dev. This hypothesis is 
factually incorrect. T he concepts of 'Sacha P atshah' and'M eeri-P eeri ' mean 
virtually the same thing, i.e. the marriage of spiritual authority and 
worldly authority; and the ideal of 'Sacha-P atshah' came to be associated 
with G uru N anak himself 1 and the successor G urus 2 at a very early 
date. Mohsin Fani writes: 'Sik han G uru ha ra Sacha Padshah yani Badshah- 
i-haqiqat midanand,. 3 And the ideal of Sacha Patshah did not remain a 
harmless epithet or an airy ideal in the Sikh movement. It was 
institutionalized and had political ramifications. Guru Arjan used to 
hold assemblies which gave them the look of royal Darbars (Court); 4 
and henceforth the G uru was looked upon by hisfollowers asa worldly 
lord and a ruling sovereign. 5 In fact, "The Sikhs had already become 
accustomed to a form of self government within the E mpire". 6 

T he significant point is that the ideal of 'Sacha Patshah' was not 
set up casually. T hat it was meant to be a deliberate challenge 
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to the ruling authority is clear from the manner the G urus stuck to it 
despite the serious consequences it invited. One of the reasons of 
G uru A rjan's martyrdom was Jahangir's charge that the G uru "noised 
himself as a worldly leader. 7 Ram Ral incited Emperor Aurangzeb 
with his allegation that G uru Teg Bahadur boasted of B adshahi-K aramat, 
i.e. kingship and miracle. 8 Khushwaqt Rai states that some of the 
Sikhs, apparently dazzled by the brilliance of the G uru's darbar, were 
prompted to lay claims to sovereignity. 9 According to Risala-i- 
N anak shah, Aurangzeb did enquireof Guru Teg Bahadur: Why People 
address you as Sacha P atshah? 10 Instead of trying to assuage the 
E mperor'ssuspicions, theG uru replied that w hatever i t was, i t ref I ected 
the Will of the Almighty, and the faqir was not concerned with the 
fame or defame it brought. 11 1 rvine writes: "0 ne of this G uru's (G uru 
Teg Bahadur's) crimes, in the E mperor'seyes, may have been the style 
of address adopted by his disciples, who had begun to call their leader 
Sacha Padshah or the True King'. This title was readily capable of 
two-fold interpretation: it might be applied astheoccasion served in a 
spiritual or a literal sense. Its use was extremely likely to provoke the 
mistrust of a ruler even less suspicious by nature than the A lamgir". 12 
Above all, we have the direct evidence of Jahangir, as cited 
above, that G uru Arjan "noised himself as a worldly leader", and the 
contemporary evidence of Dabistan that the Sikh polity in his time 
'became a state withi n a state'. 13 Toynbee endorses the same fact that 
the predecessors of G uru H argobind had already transformed the Sikh 
community "from an embryonic church into an embryonic state". 14 
"There seems to have been an intermediate stage in the evolution of 
the Sikh military machine out of the Sikh religious fraternity which 
had been founded by N anak about a h.undred years before H argobind's 
time. I n the last quarter of the sixteenth century of the Christian E ra 
theSikh community seemsto have assumed a form which was already 
political though it was not yet warlike". 15 And we have the glaring fact 
that Guru Arjan blessed K husarau, the rebellious prince who contested 
the throne against Jahangir, and helped him with money. Not only 
money was given but theG uru also applied Tilak on hisforehead asa 
token of blessing him for success in his enterprise of rebellion. This 
was direct political involvement by the G uru' and the significance of 
all this was not lost upon Jahangir, who wrote: "He (Guru Arjan) 
discussed several matters with him (K husrau) and made on his 
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forehead a finger-mark in saffron, which in terms of H indus is called 
Qashqa and is considered propitious". 16 A European contemporary of 
this event draws the same inference: "The G uru congratulated him 
(K husrau) for assuming sovereignty and applied three marks on his 
forehead. Although the Guru was a heathen, and the prince a 
Mussalman,yethewasglad in putting on the prince's forehead that pagan 
sign as a mark of good success in his enterprise ..." 17 A nd this was one of 
the charges which J ahangir levelled against G uru A rjan. 1 1 was not G uru 
Arjan's martydom which gave a political turn to the Sikh movement; rather 
it was the political aspect of the movement which contributed to his 
martyrdom. 

2. T heSecond M ajor M isinterpretation 
Another major misinterpretation being projected by some scholars is 
thatG uru H argobind, by taking up arms, deviated from the path of 'N am 
or N am M arg' followed by the earlier G urus. D eviation from which view 
of N am? 

'N am' is essentially an internal spiritual experience which cannot be 
communicated to others through words. "Says K abir, a dumb person, on 
tasting sweet, is unableto convey his experience to others" . 18 Hence, this 
experience can be visualized intellectually, if at all, only inadequately. 
Secondly, whereas there is a clear demarcation between religions which 
reject the world totally and which do not, there are; variations, about the 
religious goals and the associated practical conduct, within the orbit of 
what M ax W eber cal Is 1 n ner-wordly asceticism'. " A s we have al ready stated 
at a number of points, thespecific character of the certification of salvation 
and of the associated practical conduct is completely different in religions 
which differently represent the character of the promised salvation, the 
promise of which ensures blessedness" . 19 

To come to the specific case of N am M arg, besides the Sikh G urus, 
N am D ev, K abir, Ravi D asjirlochan, Sadnaand someof theother Radical 
Bhaktas claim in their hymns to bevotariesof Nam, and they are believed 
by their followers to have experienced Nam intheirown lives. But, there 
is a clear difference between the approaches of the Sikh G urus, on the 
one hand, and those of the' B haktas named above, on the other, towards 
the vital issuesof A himsa and thesocio-religiousstatusof women. ^Again, 
within the circle of these Radical Bhaktas itself, none other condemns 
the caste so unequivocally as do Nam Devand Kabir. In other words, 
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these reputed standard- beares of Bhakti M arg react differently towards 
issues which aresocially vital and have far-reaching historical consequences. 
H ence, there is no common criterion for knowing, much lessfor asserting, 
what is compatible and what is not compatible with the experience of 
N am in its social and historical manifestations, excepting, perhaps, that 
these votaries of N am supported in broad outline humanitarian values 
and goals. Guru Hargobind explained to the M aharashtrian saint Ram 
D as that he was internally an 'ascetic'. 21 Yet, some scholars presume to 
know better than him that the taking up of arms, even for a noble cause, 
was not accordant with N am M arg. G uru N anak condemned the rulers 
and the administration of his times for their oppression of the ryot, and 
was pained to see the suffering caused by Babar's invasion. The Sikh 
Panth became virtually 'a state within a state', atleast by G uru Arjan's 
time. A nd G uru H argobind took up arms to defend that 'embryonic state'. 
Where do such scholars draw the line as to what is in harmony withN am 
M arg and what is not? A nd on what basis? M ax Weber's thesis, from which 
we will give here some excerpts, might be of help in clarifying some of 
these issues. 

3. M ax Weber's thesis 

(a) 'W orld-rejecting asceticism' and 'inner-worldly asceticism': "Concentration 
upon the actual pursuit of salvation may entail a formal withdrawal from 
the "world", from social and psychological ties with the family, from the 
possession of worldly goods, and from political, economic, artistic and 
erotic activities, in short from all creaturely interests. 0 ne with such an 
attitude may regard any participation in these affairs as an acceptance of 
the world, leading to alienation from God. This is "world rejecting 
asceticism" (W altablehnedeA skese). 

0 n the other hand, '"the unique concentration of human behaviour 
on activities leading to salvation may require the participation within the 
world (or more precisely: within the institutions of the world but in 
opposition to them) of the religious, individual's idiosyncratically sacred 
religious mood and his qualifications as theelect instrument of God. This 
is "inner-worldly asceticism" (inner-wdtlicheA skese). In this case the world 
is presented to the religious virtuoso as his responsibility. 
He may have the obligation to transform the world in accordance 
with his ascetic ideals, in which case the ascetic will become a rational 
reformer or revolutionary on the basis of a theory of natural 
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rights." 22 

(b) A s a tool of G od "Salvation may be viewed as the distinctive gift of 
activeethical behaviour performed in the awareness that G od directs this 
behaviour, i.e., that the actor is an instrument of G od. We shall designate 
this type of attitude toward salvation, which is characterized by a 
methodical procedure for achievingreligious salvation, as "ascetic". This 
designation is for our purpose here, and we do not in any way deny this 
term may be and has been used in another and wider sense". 23 

"N evertheless, the world as a creation of G od, who comes to 
expression in it despite its creatureliness, provides theonlymedium through 
which one's unique religious charishma may prove itself by means of 
rational ethical conduct, so that one may become and remain certain of 
one's own state of grace:' 

"Hence, as the field provided for thisactivecertif ication, theorder of 
theworld in which the (inner-worldly) ascetic issituated becomesfor him 
avocation which he must fulfil rationally". 24 

"In contrast to asceticism, contemplation is primarily the quest to 
achieve rest in God and in him alone. It entails inactivity, and in its most 
co nsi stent f o rm it entai Is the cessatio n of thought, the nem i sis of everyth i ng 
that in any way reminds one of the world, and of course the absolute 
minimization of all outer and inner activity" .24A 

"For the (inner-worldly) ascetic too, the perception of the divine 
through emotion and intellect is of central importance, only in his case it 
is of a "motor" type, so to speak, the ascetic's assurance of grace is achieved 
when he is conscious that he has succeeded in becoming a tool of his 
G od , th ro ugh rati o nal i zed eth i cal acti o n co m p I etely o ri ented to G od . B ut 
for the contemplative mystic, who neither desires to be the God's 
"instrument", but desires only to becometheGod's"vessel",theascetic's 
ethical struggle, whether of a positive or a negative type, appears to be a 
perpetual externalization of the divine in the direction of some peripheral 
function. For this reason, ancient Buddhism recommended inaction as 
the precondition for the maintenance of the state of grace, and in any 
caseBuddhism enjoined theavoidanceof every typeof rational, purposive 
activity, which it regarded as the most dangerous form of secularization. 
0 n theother hand, the contemplation of the mystic appears to the (inner- 
worldly) mystic asindolent, religiously sterile, and ascetically reprehensible 
self-indulgence - a wallowing in self-created 
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emotions prompted by the deification of the creaturely" 25 

"For the Buddhist monk, agriculture is the most reprehensible of all 

occupations Yet the alms he collects consist principally of 

agricultural products" 26 

I n any case, the typical mystic is never a man of conspicuous social 
activity, nor is he at all prone to accomplish any rational transformation 
of the mundaneorder on the basis of a methodical pattern of life directed 
toward external success" . 27 

(c) Sodal and H istorical Implications "The decisive historical difference 
between the predominantly oriental and Asiatic types of salvation religions 
and thosefound primarily in theaccident isthattheformer usually culminate 
in contemplation and the latter in (inner-worldly) asceticism" 28 

"M oreover, only in the accident was the additional step taken - by 
ascetic Protestantism - of translating rational asceticism into the life of 
world. T he inner-worldly order of dervishes in I slam cultivated a planned 
procedurefor achieving salvation, but this procedure, for all its variations, 
was oriented ultimately to the' mystical quest for salvation of the Sufis... 
T he asceticism of the dervishes is not, li ke that of (i nner-worldly) ascetic 
Protestants, a religious ethic of vocation, for the religious actions of the 
dervishes have very little relationships to their secular occupations, and 
in their schemesecular vocations haveat best a purely external relationship 
to the planned procedure of salvation." 29 

"But an unbroken unity integrating in systematic fashion an ethic of 
vocation intheworldwithassuranceof religious salvation was theunique 
creation of ascetic Protestantism alone. Furthermore, only in the Protestant 
ethic of vocation does the world, despite all its creaturely imperfections, 
possess unique and religious significance as theobject through which one 
fulfils hisduties by rational behaviour according to the will of an absolutely 
transcendental God. When success crowns rational, sober purposive 
behaviour of the sort not oriented exclusively to worldly acquisition, 
such success is construed as a sign that G od's blessing rests upon such 
behaviour. This inner-worldly asceticism had a number of distinctive 
consequences not found in any other religion. This religion demanded of 
the believer, not celibacy, as in the case of the monk, but the avoidance 
of all erotic pleasure; not poverty, but the elimination of all idle and 
exploitive enjoyment of unearned wealth and income, and the avoidance 
of all feudalistic, sensuous ostentation of wealth; not the ascetic death- 
in-life of the 
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cloister, but an alert, rationally controlled patterning of life, and the 
avoidance of all surrender to the beauty of the world, to art, or to one's 
own moods and emotions. T he clear and uniform goal of this asceticism 
wasthediscipiliningand methodical organization of the whole pattern of 
life. Its typical representative was the "man of vocation", and its unique 
result was the rational organization and institutionalization of social 
relationships." 30 

"To M ax Weber the examplar among such religious movements that 
'change the world' was Puritan... none in his opinion had influenced in 
such a revolutionary manner as had Puritanical religiousity.' 31 
4. The Sikh V iew of 'N am, 32 

We cannot presume to delineate 'N am' in its entirity. "N am sustains 
the whole animal life" ("N am ke dhare sagle jant" );... "N am sustains the 
entire creation" ("N am ke dhare saga I akar"). 33 We restrict ourselves here, 
for a particular purpose, to only those aspects of N am, which are related 
to the main points covered by the excerpts given intheearlier section, and 
which are amply vouchsafed by the hymns of the G urus and their life- 
accounts. 

(a) N ot World-rejecting 34 For the Gurus, the world is true and not a 
thing to be rejected or to be escaped from. 

"T rue are thy worlds and thy universes, 

true are the forms T hou createst.'. 35 

"True is He; True is H is creation. „ 36 

"D eride not the world, as it is the creation of G od.' 37 
TheG urus haveexplicitly condemned all ascetic or escapist practices. 
"0 ne reaches not Truth by remaining motionless like trees and stones, 
nor by being sawn alive.' 38 "yogi, you are sitting in a trance, but you 
discriminate and have a sense of duality. You beg from door to door, are 
you not ashamed of it?, 39 "Jainic asceticism, or even if the body were cut 
into bits, would not efface the dirt of ego." 40 

All the Sikh G urus, excepting the eighth, who passed away at an early 
age, were married house-holders, and the third G uru issued an injunction 
that no recluse or ascetic could be a Sikh. 41 

(b) A s a Tool of God To abide byG od's Will' is the summumbonum 
of Sikhism, as this is the ultimate goal to which all spiritual or religious 
aspirations and strivings must converge. Mukti and heaven (in the 
traditional sense) is not the Sikh ideal. "0 ne who is fond of seeing G od, 
what has he to do with M ukti or heaven? (D ar dainshan ka pritam hove 
mukat baik unthek are kia).„ 42 After negating 
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certain current paths followed for attaining salvation, GuruNanak clinches 
the issue, by first posing the question: "H ow to becomeT rue, and how to 
tear the veil of falsehood?"; and then by answering it: "By abiding by 
(G od's) Will.'. 43 1 n fact, 'M oving by G od's Will' is so central to Sikhism 
that this theme is emphasized again and again in Guru Granth Sahib. 
Secondly, no methodology has in it an in-builtcompulsiveforceto achieve 
salvation in itsown right. Itall dependson G od'sG race. The very opening 
line of G uru G ranth Sahib, enumerating the attributes of G od, ends with 
the stipulation that He is attained through 'G ur-parsad' (Le. Guru's or 
G od'sG race). G uru Arjan, in oneof his hymns, givesa long list of methods 
for G od-realization (including ascetic practices of yoga) tried and found 
wanting: "I tried many methods of meeting G od and failed. F rustrated, I 
surrendered myself to God and begged to be granted enlightenment" 44 
"N am, the immaculate, is unfathomable, how can it be known? N am is 
within us, how to get to it The perfect G uru awakens your heart to the 
vision of God.lt is by the G raceof G od that one meetsG uru.', 4511 By H is 
G racealoneisH eever remembered (Simrya J ui)." And to become a tool of 
God' is the way to earn God's Grace and 'N am'. "Service in the world 
leads to approval in the Court of G od.„ 45 "H e who serves G od gets bliss 
and is absorbed in N am, without straining himself (sehja)." 47 

The Sikh G urusconceiveof G od asaG od of Will, who iscreative 
and whose Will isoperativein theworld with adirection and purpose. For 
man, therefore, the ideal isto carry out H is Will by doing creative activity 
in the universe as God's instrument. The ideal is not blissful union as an 
end in itself, but union with a view to knowing H is Will and carrying it 
out. Accordingly, to be linked to N am means 'to becomeG od's instrument' 
and to share the responsibility of a creative and virtuous development in 
the world.' 48 "May I have millions of hands to serveThee. Service is the 
way to cross the hurdles of life.'. 49 "Serve G od every moment and relax 
not." 50 

Janam-sakhis (life-accounts of Guru Nanak) record that Guru 
N anak received a two-fold prophetic mandate from G od at the moment 
of his enlightenment to propagate N am (N am japaona) and to establish a 
new Panth. 51 1 n other words, in G uru N anak's mission, N am M arg was 
inextricably joined to sharing responsibilty of a creative and virtuous 
development in theworld. Again, when G uru N anak found G uru A ngad 
wholly absorbed in meditation, 
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he (G uru N anak) reminded the latter to become engaged in carrying out 
the mission of organising the Panth., which he had been entrusted with. 52 
This does not mean pitting N am M arg (or spiritual bliss) versus god-oriented 
worldly responsibility, or excluding one at the cost of the other. What it 
means is combining the two for the purpose of transforming the world in 
accordance with G od's purpose. 

(c) Social and H istorical Implications Without going into all the social 
and historical developments of the Sikh movement, we need only to point 
to two of these here. H,H. Rislayin his book, The People of India, likens, 
though in an exaggerated, graphic style, the breaking of caste- barriers to 
the overcoming of the gravitational force. Of all the votaries of the 
Bhakti Marg, only the Sikh movement succeeded in establishing the 
egalitarian Sikh Panth as a separate, d i sti net entity o utsi de the caste society 
byovercomingsuchatoughnegativeforce. This indicates theseriousness 
and tenacity of purpose for bringing about social equality generated by 
the distinctive Sikh view of N am M arg. 

Another indication is that 'the lowest of low in I ndian estimation' 
shared political power under Banda, 53 and none higher than thejats (on 
the border-line of Vaisyas and Sudras). Carpenters (Sudras), and Kalals 
(lower than theSudra) shared political power in the Missal period. 54 This 
compares favourably even with most of the modem revolutions, for 
Brinton writes: "N oneof these(E nglish, American and French) revolutions 
quite substituted a brand-new rulingclassfortheold one" atl east not unless 
one thinksof class without bothering about the human beings, who make 
up the class;.." 55 0 f course, other votaries of B hak ti M arg in I ndia could 
not even conceiveof bringing about such a politicalproletarien revolution 
as they were wedded to the doctrine of A himsa. 

(d) A paralled Development One should not expect an exact 
parallelism between social and historical developments, especially between 
thoseseparatedbyconsiderabletimeorspace.Whatwewantto emphasize, 
by putting the Sikh view of N am in juxtaposition with the excerpts from 
Max Weber's thesis given in the previous section, isthat'to becomeGod's 
instrument in carrying out H is Will and purpose in this World' isadistinct 
religious ideal as well as a means of securing spiritual bliss or salvation. 
This ideal was shared by Protestant Christianity and Sikhism, and this led, 
in both cases, to far-reaching social and historical developments. H owever, 
there was one vital difference. Pacifism, non-violence 
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or Ahimsa came to be, somehow, integrally asociated with Christianity; 
and, despite theCalvinist attempts to correct this one-sided tilt, it inhibited 
the complete fulfilment of the revolutionary potential of Christianity. 
N either the Sikh doctrine, nor the movement inspired by it, had any such 
inhibitions. 

5. TheU seof Force 

It is not to our purpose to enter into a discussion of theological and ethical 
issues in their heoretical abstractions, for there can be no end to hair- 
splitting. What is relevant for us is the stand of Sikhism on the issue of 
A himsa, as illustrated by the hymns of the G urus and their lives. 

"...prophetic revealation involves, for both the prophet and for 
his followers... a unified view of the world derived from a consciously 
integrated and meaningful attitude towards life. To the prophet, both the 
life of man and the world, both social and cosmic events, have a certain 
systematic and coherent meaning. To this meaning the conduct of mankind 
must be oriented if it is to bring salvation, for only in relation to this 
meaning does life obtain a unified and significant pattern 
Moreover, it always contains the important religious conception of the 
world asacosmoswhichischallenged to producesomehowa"meaningful", 
ordered totality, the particular manifestations of which are to be measured 
and evaluate according to this requirement." 56 

G uru N anak's view about A himsa, as expressed in a long hymn, 57 can 
be appreciated in the perspective of this concept of the world as a 
meaningful totality. T heG uru emphasizes in this hymn that the whole life 
process has a common source. N o animal life is possible without the use 
of flesh in one form or the other. H e points out the fallacy of those who 
make a fetish of the question of eating meat; but have no scruples in 
'devouring' (exploiting) men. all distinctions between no n- vegetarian foods 
being impure and thevegetarian being pure are arbitrary, because thesource 
of life is the same elements. H e chicles the Pandit and the Sanyasis for 
their false notions. G uru N anak himself cooked meat at K urukshetra, 58 
and meat was served in the Langer of Guru Angad and his successor 
G urus. 59 

The prohibition against -non-vegetarian diet arose as a corollary of 
the doctrine of Ahimsa, which had two implications. First, the use of 
non-vegetarian diet or the use of force, was supposed to militate against 
the spiritual progress of a religious person. Secondly, it prohibited the 
person seeking M oksha from 
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entering thesodo-political field fortheobjectiveof undoing social, political 
or economic aggression, if necessary by the use of force. G uru N anak's 
hymns, and the partaking of meat by theG urus, completely repudiate the 
doctrine of Ahimsa and its socio-political implications. Because, "The 
universal mood of pity, extending to all creatures, cannotbe the carrier of 
anyrational behaviour and in fact leads awayfrom it.'. ffl To stickto Ahimsa 
at all costs would have amounted to sacrificing the 'meaningful, ordered 
totality' of life at the alter of an arbitrarily formulated norm. 
6. The Doctrine of M eeri-Peeri 
M eeri and Peeri are both essential and are entwined components of 
this doctrine. 

(a) W hy M eeri isan essential component. I n thefirst place: "E very religiously 
grounded unworldly love and indeed every ethical religion must, in similar 
measure and for similar reasons, experience tensions with the sphere of 
political behaviour. Thistension appears as soon as religion hasprogressed 
to anything like a status of equality with the sphere of political 
associations.', Q In other words, there is inherent conflict, at all levels, 
between ethical religionsand political authority based on social, political, 
or economic stratification. T he degree to which this conflict surfaces, or 
flares up, would depend upon the extent to which an ethical religion 
challengesa political statusquo, or upon the measure by which the political 
authority compromises or yields to such a challenge. 

Secondly, when a movement motivated by ethical religion seeks a 
revolutionary change in any of the systems of stratification, it does not 
limit itself to piecemeal reconstruction of an existing system. E ntrenched 
systems of stratification might be amenable to reform, but would not 
surrender without an armed struggle when their very existence is at stake. 
And, as all systems get entrenched, in the last analysis, on the basis of 
political and military sanctions, religious and ethical movements seeking 
radical changes in the status quo, as the Sikh movement did, have to be 
political and militant. The political dimension of a revolution "figures 
both with respect to goals and to means. The goal of a revolution in fact 
may be a new political order, while political methods are unavoidable no 
matter what the stakes of revolution may be. This double importance of 
political power gives it some claim to be considered the most important 
factor, though not the exclusive factor involved." 62 "Subordinate 
relationships universally and forever 
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pose a political problem, the issue of subordination is more pervasive 
than that of exploitation, to which Marx tried to limit it" 63 "The 
revolutionary process itself is in the first instance a struggle for political 
power. And whatever may be the deeper driving forces of a revolution, 
thestrugglefor the state always appears as the immediatecontent; indeed 
to such an extentthatthetransformation of thesocial order often appears 
not as the goal of the revolution, but simply as means used by 
revolutionaries to conquer or to exercise power." 54 "F inally, our definition 
of revolution considers recourse to violence as essential rather than 
accidental to it. T he magnitude and the abruptness of change involved in 
revolution always produces violence in some form." 65 

Not only that. Even a radical social change in the status quo cannot 
be brought about, or maintained, without a corresponding political set- 
up. Oneof the important factors, why the votariesof the Bhakti Margdid 
not institutionalize their anti-caste ideology into a separate social identity 
outside the caste society, could be that they did not attempt to create a 
corresponding political order: Within the Sikh movement itself, it was 
because of political power that the J ats of the Sikh tract came to regard 
themselves as superior to the Rajputs' 66 en masse and permanently. The 
carpenters (Sudras) could raise their social status and transform themselves 
into Ramgarhias, and Kalals (lower than the Sudras) could become 
Ahluwalias, because they shared political power in the M issals.And the 
Rangretas, though given equal status in theO al K halsa, ^could not retain 
it because they missed the bus in the race of acquiring political power in 
the M issal period. 

(b) 'Peeri' : ' Peeri' is not merely an essential component of 'Meeri- 
Peeri', it is the fulcrum around which 'Meeri' must revolve. Because, in 
the G urus' concept of 'M eeri-Peeri', the exercize of Political power was 
valid onlyso long it was employed intransformmgtheworld in accordance 
with God's purpose. It ceased to be valid the moment it was used merely 
for its secular enjoyment by any agency, whether K halsa or any other. T he 
Akal takhat was meant not to be the seat of worldly political power, it 
was the throne of G od only. G uru H argobind, addressing his army on to 
eve of a battle, said: "Brother Sikhs, this contest is not for empire, for 
wealth, or for land. It is in reality a war for religion' 68 T he creationof the 
K halsa was just an extension of the doctrine of M eeri-Peeri". Whereas 
G uru G obind Singh had declared that he did not aspire for raj (political 
authority) for his own person, 69 
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it was he who blessed the downtrodden J ats and Sudras) to attain raj at a 
time when his sons were alive. 70 'The K halsa was God's own, and its 
achievements were God's achievements' ('Wahiguru jee ka K halsa, 
Wahiguru ji keefateh'). I n the contemporary work of Sri G uru Sobha, it is 
made clear that "T he K halsa was created to destroy the evil-doer and to 
remove distress." 71 

What is more important for consideration here is that, in the same 
work, N am is made an integral part of the K halsa discipline. "0 neshould 
participate in Sangat (religious congregation) and sing G od's praise; the 
K halsa prays for the gift of N am. ^Similarly, the obligation of the K halsa 
to bear arms to serve G od' s cause, and the obligation to link oneself to 
N am, are both emphasized, in theTankhahnamaof B hai N and Lai (which 
contains the often-cited line " Raj KaregaK halsa", Le. "The K halsa shall 
rule"), side by side in the same stanza. 

"K halsa is one who overcomes the five evils; 



K halsa is one who gives up ego; 

K halsa is one who does not discriminate; 

K halsa is one who protects the poor; 

K halsa is one who does N am simran; K halsa is 
one who fights the evil-doer; 

K halsa is one who links himself to 'N am'; 



K halsa is one who destroys the evil-doer" 73 
I n other words, the obligations to bear arms and to link with 'N am' 
were considered by the K halsa to be complementary and not mutually 
exclusive. In fact, the Sikh doctrine regards 'H aumen' (ego) to be the root- 
cause of all evils, discriminations, stratifications, domination, agression, 
etc; and' the remedy it suggests is to substitute self-centredness by G od- 
consciousness, which can be done only through the realization of 'N am' 
by the G race of G od. 74 

7. Conclusion 

There is no dichotomy either in the Sikh doctrine or in the 
movement.inspired by it during the G uru period. Sikhism is not wedded 
to the doctrine or the norms of Ahinsa, as other Bhagats in 
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I ndia were. The Sikh view of N am embraces the totality of life, and it 
inspires participation in God-oriented worldly activity with a view to 
creating a "meaningful, ordered totality" in the world. Hence, the very 
premises of judging and interpreting the Sikh doctrine and the Sikh 
movement, from a narrow view or the norms of Ahinsa, are not valid; 
because, otherwise, it would amount to weighing the Sikh view of N am 
and the movement it inspired in the scale of non-Sikh ideals and values. 
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12 

CREATION OF THE KHALSA : A N 0 N -SI K H I N D I AN 
LITERARY PERSPECTIVE 

HIMADRI BANERJEE 

The history of the birth of the Khalsa has long been 
illuminating the Sikh creative mind over the centuries. Even the Sikh 
studies of the recent times do not fail to highlight this episode. Thus 
one modem scholar has portrayed thisoccassion as the 'central event' 
of Sikh history, because it stimulated 'a revolutionary change' in the 
minds of the gurus' followers. Again it is credited with 'sealing' the 
borders of Punjab to invaders and giving the Sikhs' sovereignty' over 
the whole province. T he K halsa, according to another leading exponent 
of the Panthic philosophy of the post-independence decades, was 
committed to the 'task of founding a society' for maintaining 'the 
permanent and unalterable D harma' 'affecting all aspects of human 
life' and 'totalitarian in its effects. 1 

These seminal observations underlining the creation of the 
Khalsa are reported to have been questioned by some notable, 
dissenters' in India and abroad. 2 A gain these have generated scholarly 
debates and introduced an additional dimension to Sikh studies of 
our times. G enerally speaking, we are accustomed to listening to what 
is being debated amongst the leading experts in E nglish. But we are 
not perhaps aware of how thetwentieth century non-Sikh I ndian mind 
has often tried to appreciate the Tenth G uru's creation of the K halsa. 
A study of this literary harvest may provide a glimpse of the attitude 
of the non-Sikh authorsof thelndian sub-continent towards thePanth. 

For the convenience of our present discussion, we may refer 
to three monographs - one each written in Bengali, H indi and 0 riya - 
dealing with the life and message of G uru G obind Singh, especially 
the fighting role of his K halsa in the history of the Sikh 
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resistance movement against theM ughals. I incidentally, these monographs 
were brought out in the first half of the present century, when India's 
fight for national liberation was generatinga new senseof self-consciousness 
and stimulated a search for the past heroic tradition of the sub-continent. 
These authors were no less affected by certain communal considerations 
of the period. Thus politics religion and literature were brought closer on 
a common platform centering around the story of creation of 'the K halsa 
on the day of the Baisakhiin 1699. 

II 

Tinkari Banerjee's (b. 1856) G uru G obinda Singha seemsto beoneof 
the pioneering studies on the life of the Tenth G uru undertaken in any 
modem Indian language outside Punjab. 3 Banerjee was born and brought 
up in an orthodox H indu Brahmin family and it had a deep imprint on his 
literarary craft. The monograph was an incomplete one when it was first 
brought out in 1896. It was later on enlarged, revised and published in its 
presentform in 1918. Based mainly on the S uraj P rak ash, it was perhaps 
the most detailed biography of the Guru in Bengali and its author 
was not altogether unmindful of the works of the British authorties like 
M alcolm, Cunningham and Cave B rown. T he biographer however regarded 
the Suraj P rak ash as the most reliable source of information in this regard 
and generally depended on Bhai Santokh Singh's view whenever there 
was any difference of opinion among the authorities. 

Banerjee claimed to have drafted the biography of the G uru in 
accordance with the Sikh religious belief and ethical tradition. A historian 
of the Sikhs, according to him, should first sincerely try to appreciate the 
basic tenets of the Panth before undertaking any task of reconstructing 
its religious institutions and historical tradition. With this end in view, he 
seems to have cultivated a closer relationship with the Bhais of the 
Barabazar Gu rdwara, Calcutta, who, on their turn helped him in 
communicating the significance of the writings of Bhai Santokh Singh., 

The biographer devoted a chapter (Chapter XV I ) entitled the Pahul 
Sanskar' on the birth of the K halsa. H e had no doubt that the K halsa's 
formal induction to militarism had a significance of Its own and this 
therefore requires mo re than his passing attention. H e quoted the G uru's 
injunction that every Sikh should always bear arms and fight whenever he 
would bechallenged by hisenemy.Whileappreciatingthegrowingdemand 
for militarism in 
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the Panth, the biographer also reterred to the dignity involved in it and as 
a historian tried to find out its answer from the political sufferings and 
military harrasment encountered by the Sikhs in their daily life in Punjab. 
H e went back to the martyrdom of the N inth G uru and portrayed how 
his son and successor, G obind Rai, had to fight out the grave situation 
arising out of it. The author emphasized that the young G uru had to 
negotiate the situation when his Sikhs were steadily encircled by their 
enemy. It put an immensse pressure on the resources of the Panth. The 
Guru'scalltoarms,accordingto him,wasthereforean answer to thetwin 
objective, namely, the protection of life and religion of the Sikhs within 
the political framework of Punjab. Banerjee tried to provide an answer to 
Guru's militarism in a historical setting which we generally miss in 
RabindranathTagore'searlytwentieth century writingontheSikhs. Unlike 
Sirjadunath Sarkar, Banerjee also tried to appreciate this issue from the 
perspective of a Sikh. 4 

Another significant point that had received the serious attention 
of Banerjeein hisaccountof the birth of Khalsaisthe relationship between 
the G uru and his Sikhs. While denying any place to the M assands, M inas, 
Dhirmalis, Ramrais, Kurimarsand Narimarsin his vision of the K halsa, 
his disci pies were particularly i nstructed not to have any truck with them. 
1 1 necessitated a redefinition of his Sikhs. Banerjee thus argued that Sikhs 
should not only be brave, but they should always try to emulate the tradition 
of G uru Angad when he had been serving G uru N anak as one of his 
disciples. Of all his disciples, Banerjeecontinues, Guru Angad (Lehna) 
alone passed the different ordeals with all grace. Deep veneration, 
unquestioned surrender, absolute faith and universal readiness to serve 
the G uru even at the risk of one's life, would be some of the essential 
distinguishing marks of a true Sikh. T he P anch P iyaras with their five K s 
were destined to perpetuate the tradition. 

This perception of the G uru's Sikhs in the scheme of the K halsa 
coupled with thetotal elimination of thedissenting sects, Banerjee sought 
to project as the ideal of surrender and service of the days of G uru N anak. 
Thus the G uru's biographer drew our attention not only to a code of 
conduct that underlines that personal and organisational aspects of the 
life of a Sikh, but confirmed the presence of an uninterrupted historical 
tradition since the middle of the fifteenth century. It would be perhaps no 
exaggeration to point out that Banerjee's commitment to 
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B iahmanical ethos did not here affect his appreciation of some of the 
rahit as enshrined in the lives of the G urusand perpetuated by his disciples. 
But Banerjee's craftmanship also bore a few unmistakable marks of his 
deep Sanatani commitment and he made no secret of it. Thus, his Guru 
Gobind Singh was no doubt a heavenly commissioned personality on 
earth; hewasfightingforthedeliveranceoftheH indus against theMughal 
tyranny. Againthe Sikh messiah agreed to baptise his Sikhs only after he 
had received the blessings of Goddess Bhabani. This is symbolised by the 
gift of her sword for the success of his earthly mission. The biographer 
felt no hesitation in recording that one of the five Ks was the gift of 
mythical H anuman to the K halsa. Besides, his pronounced H indu bias 
clouded his assessment of some of the major issues denounced by the 
Guru at the time of the creation of the K halsa. The biographer's 
unequivocal assertion in the constructive role of H indu caste system as 
well as his insistence on the continuance of worship of H indu idols in the 
future scheme of work of the K halsa underlined his sincere attempt to 
rehabilitate these' two Brahmanical religious ingredients within hisvision 
of the K halsa. This sounds like an echo of the views of the contemporary 
Punjab H indu Sabha leaders who were universally opposed to granting 
any separate communal status and I dentity of the Sikhs from that of the 
H indus. H is depiction of the birth of the K halsa was a confused patchwork 
of a few contradictory H indu-Sikh religious beliefs and institutions and 
therefore suffers from an inherent dichotomy and contradiction. 
I ncidentally, they also constitute some of the distinguishing marks of the 
leading non-Sikh authors of his generation writing on the Panth. 

Ill 

Another important biografhical contribution came from the pen 
of Beni Prasad (1897-1945). 5 A scion of a Lower middle class Vaishya 
Jain family of Agra, Prasad recounts trye story of the birth of the K halsa 
in his G uru G obind Singh 6 in H indi. It was published I n the M anoranjan 
G ranthamala series of theNagri Pracharani Sabha, Benaras. Prior to it, he 
had briefly dealt with this problem In the Saraswati (Allahabad) at the 
threshold of the present century (0 ctober 1907). 7 Prasad was associated 
with the different E nglish and Punjabi sources though he did not refer to 
them even in the footnotes of the biography of the Tenth G uru, perhaps 
anticipating the pattern of readership. 
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G enerally speaking, he narrated the circumstances leading to the 
creation of the K halsa in a popular readable style so that it could evoke a 
note of enthusiasm in the mind of his readers. H e deliberately sought to 
highlight theelement of drama in the biographyand devoted a considerable 
amount of space and attention to the G uru's address and dialogue with 
his disciples which we generally miss in the volume of Banerjee. F urther, 
as against Banerjee's restrained and serious literary style, Prasad was in 
full cry with his assertive but orthodox H indu religious sentiment in his 
analysis of the birth of the K halsa. H e injected much of this sentiment in 
G uru's speech on the day of the Baisakhi and again on thefollowing day, 
while he was talking to the H indu H ill Rajas envisaging a united frontal 
attack on the M ughals. I n the eyes of the H indi biographer, the issues 
involved at the time of the creation of the K halsa were equally clear and 
definitie. He documented it as a bold attempt at restoring the lost H indu 
glory of the days of theVedas. G uru's disciples, Prasad claimed, were the 
direct descendants of the ancient Aryan heroes like Lord K rishna, Rama, 
Yudhisthira and Bhisma. Besides, the Hindus were the original sons of 
thesoil, i.e., theAryavarta, but they were subjected to numerous indignities 
like religious oppression, political enslavement and social sufferings at 
the handsof the alien M ughals. The biographer was thereforeof theopinion 
that the G uru had conceived of the K halsa for attaining the deliverance 
of the H indus as well as the I ndians from the clutches of the M ughal on 
slaughts. He deliberately added to this scheme of work a spirit of ancient 
H indu racial superiority, perhaps as a counterblast to European racialism 
of his time. 

Prasad's depiction of the circumstances leading to the birth of 
the K halsa was generally meant to be an all H indu affair: the G uru was a 
hero of the Hindus and fought exclusively for the Hindus. In this 
monograph, one would therefore often come across references about the 
Sikhs as an integral part of the H indu society and Guru Go bind Singh as 
oneof thechief architectsof the past H indu military greatness. TheG uru's 
K halsa, according to him, introduced a spirit of regeneration in the 
moribund Hindu polity. It crystalised in the rebirth of the Sikhs as a 
powerful sub-section of the H indu social order challenging the fabric of 
the M ughal E mpi re. It reached the high water-mark under M aharaja Ranjit 
Singh in the first half of nineteenth century. 

While Beni Prasad had no doubt failed to maintain a clear line 
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of demarcation between Sikhism and H induism, he however took a 
meticulous care in identifying some of the injunctions of G uru G obind 
Singh, constituting an integral part of the birth of the K halsa. Here he 
practically went astep further from that of Tinkari Banerjeeand furnished 
a list of twenty-one injunctions, many of which were missing in the Bengali 
biography of the Sikh Guru. Besides, he drew our attention to the 
significance of the abolition of caste ranking by the Guru. It resulted in a 
better cohesion in the Sikh society. Prasad did not generally hold a very 
high opinion about the Brahmins. I n this regard his individual bias was 
perhaps reflected in theG uru'sdenunciation of the caste system, especially 
its upper echelon. 

Prasad concludes his study with a critical appreciation of the long 
term significance of thefunctional ro le of the K halsa on the Indian society 
and polity. The biographer regarded the K halsa as a living social force, 
projecting a definite programmeof action in our life. H is insistence on the 
G uru's injuctions likethecontinuanceof unity among the disci pies, leading 
a disciplined livelihood, dissociating them from evil human designs, their 
readiness to fight the enemy with a corresponding firm commitment to 
monotheism, simultaneously rejecting priestly domination and meaningless 
rituals, suggest that the K halsa was conceived to play 'a definite 
constructive role' in social relationship. This was not merely an important 
religious institution in the eyes of the author, but it had an agenda of 
constructive social programmeforneutralisingthethreatsof an orthodox 
state power and the growing menace of the caste-ridden H indu social 
institutions. T he G uru's K halsa sought to provide an effective answer to 
both of them and he warned his readers not to fall a prey to any of these 
provocations contrary to the message of the K halsa. 

IV 

In Oriya, Lingaraja Mishra furnished an outline of the 
circumstances leading to the birth of the K halsa ,in his brief study entitled 
G uru G obinda Simha. 8 The biographer was an erudite Sanskrit scholar, 
sometimes served the Satyabadi school of G opabandhu D ass, participated 
in the nationalist movement and edited the popular nationalist daily the 
Samaj published from Cuttack. 9 Liketwo other biographers, M ishra seems 
to have consulted some of the well-known secondary English sources 
mentioned earlier and recorded the G uru's life and mission in a simple 
style. T he 0 riya scholar tries to appreciate the message of 
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the Khalsa from the view point of an Indian natinoalist and reviews it as 
an important chapter of I ndia's heroic tradition of the medieval days. T he 
Guru,accordingtohim,wascommittedto the regeneration of theH indus 
and their fight for a rightful place against the oppression of the M ughals. 
H is version of Sikh militarism under G uru G obind Singh was as interesting 
blending of religion and nationalist politics of his time and he justified 
resistance on moral grounds. 

The biographer was particularly concerned with the twenty-one 
fold instructions of the G uru communicated to his disciples a t the time 
of the creation of the K halsa. According to him, these were first preached 
bytheTenth G uru to the Panch Piyaras who promised to respect them in 
their personal life. Later on, they communicated these instructions to 
other members of the community assembled at A nandpur on the day of 
the Baisakhi. These generated cl new enthusiasm among the Sikhs and 
served as a protective shield against the dissenters. The news however 
alarmed the E mperor Aurangzib and it precipitated a general conflict 
between the G uru's followers and the M ughals. 

I n spiteof hisscholarship and commitmentto thestudyof history, 
M ishra's depiction of the birth of the K halsa suffered from a few serious 
terminological and other ambiguities. H is pronounced H indu nationalist 
bias affected his appreciation of the message of the K halsa and its role 
during the days of the declining authority of the M ughals in Punjab. 
Besides, he was of the opinion that the birth of the K halsa occurred in 
1698, i.e., a year ahead of the widely accepted view and he offered no 
argument defending his view. Again, heexphasized that the K halsa was 
the other name of Si kh ism ever si nee it was fi rst preached by G uru N anak 
in the fifteenth century and G uru G obind Singh was credited with the 
birth of the A kalis (which actually should have been the Khalsa) on the 
day of the Baisakhi. These erroneous observations about some of the 
fundamental institutions of Sikhism do not necessarily speak highly of 
his scholarship in Sikh history, though it may be said to have reached a 
greater height in the writings of his contemporaries like Chintamani 
Acharya and Shivaprasad D ass in 0 riya. 

V 

These three monographs written in three different Indian 
Languages over a period of nearly 20 years in widely varying conditions 
of I ndia may be taken up as an indicator of the extent 
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of interest as well as the pattern of response of some non-Sikh authors in 
the first half of the present century towards the creation of the K halsa. 1 1 
may be argued that one should not perhaps try to arrive at a conclusion on 
the basis of meagre evidence of a particular category of works. While 
partially endorsing the contention of the above V iew, these monographs 
may also provide a few of the distinctive marks of Sikh studies which 
may again be scrutinised on the basis of a detailed research to be 
undertaken at a later date. These authors were deeply influenced by the 
contemporarycommunal question and theirthreemajorfindingsin relation 
to the above may be listed below: (1) the K halsa prominently stood for 
the revival of a militant form of H induism, (2) it however denied any 
separate communal identity to Sikhism from that of the H indus and (3) it 
also conveyed adeep critical sentiment against the Mughals, emphasizing 
in the same breath the importance of the cooperation of the M uslims in 
Indian political life. It was widely believed by many of them, in the words 
of Bulle Shah, that 'agar na hoteG uru G obind Singh, to sunnat hoti sabh ki'. 

Perhaps an attempt at extending thefrontiers of H induism marks 
an i mpo rtant aspect of these Si kh studies of the pre-i ndependence decades. 
In this way the biographers also sought to popularise the life and teachings 
of the Sikh Gurus and tried to record them in a style to be easily 
appreciated by common people. Popular legends, symbols and imaginary 
dialogue among thedifferent historical personalitiesconstitute an interesting 
feature of their literary craft. 10 Such writings were widely appreciated by 
the people, many of whom had no direct access to other sources of Sikh 
history. I n this way a popular version of the message of the Sikh G urus 
and martyrs was carried to thearena of many non-Sikhs; this left behind a 
deep imprint on the minds of many of our predecessors and perhaps 
affected the evolution of Indian politics even in the post- independence 
decades. This popular literary touch, we, however, often miss in the writings 
of many of our contemporary non-Sikh academicians engaged in the 
pursuit of Sikh studies beyond Punjab. 
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10. I liketo draw attention to the following lines of two poems, one (A) written by 
Rabindranath and the other (B) by Subramania Bharati. 

(A) Come one, come all, follow me. 
The G uru gives you the call; 

From the depth of my inspired soul I say, 

Awake, my whole country, awake, arise. 

Fear no more and doubt no more, 

Let there be no hesitation; 

I have attained the Truth, 

I have acquired the Path. 

The whole humanity is trekking to follow me, 

Caring not for life or death. 

(Translated from theoriginal by D r T rilochan Singh). 

(B) No Kings for you, God is your King. 
The Rule of Law is the only law 
And wrong doing, your enemy. 

G uru G obind's flag fluttered 
H igh above: the world cheered, 
The beginning of the end 
of Aurangzib's reign. 

(Translated from the original by D r Prema N andakumar). 
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13 

KOER SINGH 'SGURBILAS PATH SHAH I 10: 
AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SIKH LITERATURE 

MADANJIT KAUR 

The study deals with an important issue of the early sources 
of information for Sikh Studies. Scholars dealing with Gurmukhi 
sources on Sikh Studies are not only handicapped by the paucity of 
authentic and original material at our disposal but are seriously 
confronted with the problem of dating, ,authorship and authenticity 
of the original texts incorporated in these sources. The study of these 
manuscripts presents a complex pattern of medieval Punjabi genre 
because we have mostly copies of different versions of these texts 
rather than the original manuscripts at our disposal. This problem 
becomes much more multiple, when scholars interpreting and assessing 
these sources make subjective assertions. 

The focus of this paper is to authenticate the dating of Koer 
Singh's G urei las P atshahi 10, an important source of information about 
major events on the life and mission of G uru G obind. Singh and the 
founding of the K halsa. 

T he present study proposes to make a scrutiny of some views 
expressed recently by a scholar rejecting the authenticity of Koer Singh's 
G urbilas P atshahi 10 as an eighteenth century source of Sikh literature 
The burden of his arguments and thesis presented in 'A Reconstruction 
of Sikh H istoryfrom Sikh L iterature{1988) can be delineated asunder :- 

(i) The supposed clue to its date is ambiguous 

(ii) A large number of passages is proved to have been 
lifted from Sukha Singh's G urbilas P atshahi Dasvin, a 
work of A.D 1797. 

(iii) The heterodox beliefs of the author and H indu 
portrayal of Guru G obind Singh do not vouchsafe for 
it, or the period claimed for it. 
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(iv) The account of G urbilas Patshahi 10 contains certain 
ideas which would have been suicidal and silly for the 
Sikhs in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

(v) The presence of post-eventum prophecies regarding 
internal conflict amohg Turks. 

(vi) The echoes of differences between the M ajha and 
Malwa Sikhs. 

(vii) That the author of the G urbilas Patshahi 10 mentions 
the presence of the E nglish in the country. 

(viii) That the conciliatory tone of the author of the G urbilas 
Patshahi 10 towards the Muslims carries a strong imprint 
of Sikh rule under Ranjit Singh. 

(ix) That the increasing number of men coming in the Sikh fold 
had to be educated in the rudiments of Sikhism, which led to the dilution of 
Sikh tenets in the welter of traditional beliefs. 

T hus the scholar seeks to cast a doubt on the time of the work as wel I 
as on its authorship. 2 The date of compilation given at the end of the work 3 
has been dubbed as ambiguous, and the change of metre in the last stanza of 
the couplet embodying the date of the, work is Supposed to warrant this 
conclusion. 4 But how? H e does not show. H e very conveniently dismisses 
without discussing the internal evidence with regard to the authorship of the 
work, 5 produced by 

D r. Fauja Singh in his introduction to the published edition of K oer Singh's 
G urbilas Patshahi 10 edited by Shamsher Singh Ashok. 6 This over-simplified 
device applied in rejecting the Jating of Koer Singh's G urbilas Patshahi 10 as 
eighteenth century forbodes a subjective bias of the author. The damage of 
this step becomes clear when we keep before us writings of some western 
scholars who, by raising unbecoming controversies, are out, not only to decry, 
but also to demolish the very foundation of Sikhism: undo its doctrines, 
underminethestatusof itsfounder, question evolution of theSikh community, 
cast doubt on the genuineness of Sikh codes of conduct (R ahitnamas) and find 
fault with the question of 'Sikh' identity and definition of a 'Sikh' 

The question of the dating of this important work is very significant, 
for on its authenticity depends the resolution of manyvery intricate problems 
relating to the founding of the Khalsa, the Panj Pyaras, the rahit of the Sikh 
symbols (FiveK's) and succession of the G uru G ranth Sahib as Guru after 
the death of the Tenth M aster. This is so, for the view expressed in A 
Reconstruction of Sikh 
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H istory tends to confirm the theses presented earlier in the writingsof D r. 
W.H. Mcleod 7 who categorically rejects the traditional account about the 
founding of the Khalsa on the Baisakhi day of AD. 1699 8 and holds that 
theSikh R ahit M aryada and Sikh symbols(F iveK 's) wereevolved sometime 
during the eighteenth century and were not prescribed by G uru G obind 
Singh on the Baisakhi Day of A.D .1699 . 9 

As the limited purpose of this paper is to re-interpret the dating 
of Koer' Singh's G urbilas P atshahi 10, weshall concentrate on the internal 
evidence of the work supporting and authenticating its authorship and 
dating. 

(l)Thechief merit of Koer Singh's G urbilas P atshahi 10 is that the 
date of the completion of the work is explicitly given at the end of the 
account as under: 

HH3" HF feoTCTI wfu ff ^VFcT FT WH 5T fcsiTT HF^jt II 
^ UB 1 " I >H3" €TT HKB" H^H 5T >tf r fa IF* 

The date of this work was calculated by Bhai Vir Singh as 1819 
Bikrami (A .D . 1762). He clearly takes into account both the word Basu 
which represents eight and the word ekadsi which means eleven. But 
Shamsher Singh Ashok and Fauja Singh, it appears, accept 1808 Bikrami 
(A.D . 1751) as the date of start of the work and 1811 Bikrami (AD . 1754) 
as the date of conclusion of the work. H ence, it is not correct that the 
word ekadsi has not been taken into account or kept unexplained. I n fact, 
Bhai Vir Singh's work clearly took this into account in arriving at its date 
as 1819 Bikrami (AD. 1762). Hans's second argument about the change 
of meter at the end of the dating is without any basis. 1 1 appears H ans is 
not aware of the fact that the meter had to be changed because the four 
lines of the Swaya had ended earlier and K oer Singh's option was either 
to restart another Swaya of four lines or repeat a D ohera as he has done 
here and at numerous other places in the text. 13 H ence, the criticism about 
the date, which is the strongest point of the writing, is without any 
rationality. We can, thus, very clearly and safely place the work between 
A.D . 1751 and A.D . 1762 and there can be no doubt about its being a 
mid- 18th century work. By no stretch of imagination can the unambiguous 
date be ignored. H ad K oer Singh wanted to predate his work, he would 
never have given the date clearly and claimed only to have received the 
account from Bhai Mani Singh's lectures. If he had any desire to pre-date 
his work, he could easily claim to be the contemporary of the M aster 
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as some writers of Rehtnamas have done. H ence, authenticity of the date 
or the timing of this work is unchallengeable. 

(2) G urbilasPatshahi 10 written byKoer Singh sometime in A. D. 
1751-1762 is thus anterior to Sukha Singh's G urbi las P atshahi 10 which 
wascompleted in A.D .1797. Therefore, there is no question of K oer Singh's 
indebtedness to Sukha Singh. Besides, Koer Singh's work is primarily based 
on the narration of events by eye witness contemporaries of the Tenth 
M aster. I n fact, the work is an anthology of discourses delivered by Bhai 
Mani Singh 14 who received Am rit from the Tenth Master. This inference 
is authenticated by internal(evidence of G urbi las Patshahi 10 which 
mentions this categorically: 

H??t fHur s" g^?r tw i m «w fff n 

This is not the only reference to Mani Singh, there are other 
references too. Even the concluding part of the work expresses 
acknowledgement of the debt he owes to B hai M ani Singh for the entire 
account' 

fefe" fff feffH Hi" H7TT ffW HB" ^SWK feodHH" UM 1 fe 

This is another factor showing its non-dependence upon Sukha 
Singh's G urbi las for its narration. There is however, no doubt that Koer 
Singh's G urbilas drew on 'Bachitra N atak' (part of D asemG ranth), G ursobha 
(Saina Pat) and J angnama (A nni R ai) 17 

K oer Singh preceded later writers of G urbi lases. M aterial for many 
events and even verbatim passages recorded in Sukha Singh's G urubilas. 
(A.D . 1797), therefore, appear to have been I if ted from Koer Singh'swork 
and nottheother way round. While Koer Singh clearly indicates thesource 
of his information, there is no ground to suggest an inverted inference as 
drawn by the learned author. Therefore, the presence of a large number 
of common couplets in both these works does not form any reason to 
place the dating of K oer Singh's work in nineteenth century; There is no 
indication to suggest that K oer Singh's work is later than that of Sukha 
Singh. . 

(3) It is clear from the internal evidence that G urbilas Patshaht 10 
was written by Koer Singh Kalal, 18 who wasaSahajdhari Sikh and perhaps, 
took Khandedi Pahul if at all, at a very later stage. He himself apprises us 
of this fact: 
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W&t ffW 3" I U3¥ ?7 SHt II 

For this reason, the account of Sikh belief-system recorded in his 
Gurbilas lacks adequate understanding and naturally suffers from 
introduction therein of his Brahmanic convictions and puranic vision. It 
appears he has at places projected hisoldconvictionsand personal beliefs 
in explaining Sikh theology and Sikh practices as also futurology of Sikh 
history. H is statements about the prophecies made by G uruGobind Singh 
in this regard can beseen aspost-eventum rather than prophecies. 20 Thus, 
mythology and history merge as the subjective correlation of Puranic 
inheritance of the author with the societal role of Sikh ideology in which 
he does not seem to hesitate giving way to his Sanatanist beliefs while 
purporting to write about the life and works of the Tenth M aster, G uru 
Gobind Singh. 

A socio-cultural study of thetext of K oer Singh'sG urbilas reveals 
that the work excels in the application of epic dimension to mythic 
sensibility. E ven a cursory survey of the text would reveal that G urbilas 
Patshahi 10 is a typical medieval Indian text, the popular genre of the 
eighteenth century Punjabi literature. 21 Therefore, the impact of Vedic 
culture and Puranic school of thought is visible in the modes of literary 
forms applied by K oer Singh in his account. 22 

This factor is primarily responsible for drawing the conclusion 
that its author, K oer Singh,"held heterodox beliefs" and depicted "G uru 
G obind Singh asworshipper of theG oddess 23 24 and presenteda"H induized 
portrayal of Guru Gobind Singh", 25 that the Guru remained detached 
and passed on the responsibility of creation of the Khalsa Panth on the 
G oddess herself, the K halsa was placed at the feet of the G oddess and 
the Guru was an incarnation to destroy the Turk-Malechas. 26 

(4)Thefourth argument forwarded in rejecting G urbilas Patshahi 
10 as eighteenth century work is that the author of the G urbilas P atshahi 
10 does not show much sympathy with the people, for example: 
'One should be ever vigilant. The officials should not 
get involved with the people. 0 ne should be efficient, 
neither too friendly nor too inimical to one's subjects. 
People are like lions (singhs) who find friends in 
none.' 27 It is preposterous for a Singh, much more for 
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Guru Gobind Singh, to hold such a doctrine. The 
subjects need a strong hand to deal with, 28 Women, 
people, land and money are faithful to none.' 29 'Such 
ideas would have been simply suicidal and silly for the 
Sikhs to hold in the middle of the eighteenth century' 30 
These were the stock ideas held bymedieval H indu scholars 'asa 
legacy of Manu and Chankaya. Ithas already been stated that Koer Singh 
is a person with strong Brahmanical sentiments and leanings. Hence this 
suggestion against women and for 'discriminatory or hierarchical beliefs is 
natural from him. The objection of H ans is again without any meaning 
because such Brahmanical expression of views against woman and equality 
is not only contrary to the Sikh views of the 18th century but they are 
opposed to the G uru G ranth itself. H ence, H ans's argument is hardly 
relevant regarding the dating of the work on this account. 

(5) F ifthly, K oer Singh's statement about the co nf I ict between the 
Turks and the consequent opportunity for the Sikhs to establish their rule 
seen by our scholar as post e/entum prophecies is not sustainable. 31 K oer 
Singh wascomposing his work at atime(AD. 1751- 1762) when theAfghan 
invasions of the Punjab were on and the disintegration of the M ughal 
power was on the anvil. The Afghan-M ughal conflict proved it golden 
opportunity to theSikhs. U nder theable leadership of Sardar K apur Singh 
Faizullapuria, the Sikhs had already organised themselves into D al K halsa 
(M i I itary groups of the Sikhs). Sardar K apur Singh had come to be addressed 
as the Padshah (King) or Nawab of the Sikhs. He was the supreme 
commander of the Dal K halsa. At the meeting of the Dal K halsa on the 
Baisakhi day of 1748 at Amritsar, which was almost synchronous with 
the first Abdali invasion, on the proposal of Kapur Singh, the chief 
command of the Dal Khalsa was reorganised into twelve misls 
(Confederacies). 32 

The Sikhs in collaboration with Kaura Mai had defeated the A 
",hans. 33 They were offered ajag'r by M ir M annu. 34 D uring the third Afghan 
invasion (AD. 1751-52) Punjdb virtually passed under Sikh protection 
until Lahore and Multan were ceded to Ahmed Shah Abdali (AD. April 
1752). 35 T he Sikhs reconsolidated their position and spread out in Bari 
D oab, J ullundur D oab and across the Sutlej; 

They crossed the Jehlum and subdued the M usilm tribes of the 
region by the end of the same year. 35 K eeping this background in view 
one can easily imagine, that the vision of Koer Singh in 
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making prophetic statements thro ugh G uru G obind Singh about the future 
development of the Sikh history is a by- product of the historical events 
witnessed by the author himself. It does not demerit the dating of the 
work, rather, it supports the fact that the recorded date of the work, A.D . 
1751-1762, is correct. 

For two reasons Hans's argument carries no weight. First, as 
indicated above even if it is assumed that it was a post-event prophecy, 
theevent in fact had taken place before K oer Singh wrote his book. Second, 
that the practiceof attributing prophecies to saints was a common trait of 
the period. A nd, in fact, Senapat, who wrote his book in early 18th century 
and was a contemporary of the Tenth M aster has also recorded virtually 
the same prophecy regarding the defeat of the Turks and the dominance 
of the Sikhs. If Hans's rationale is stretched it would lead to an evidently 
ridiculous suggestion that Senapat was a person of the 19th century. 

(6) The sixth argument forwarded for rejecting its recorded date 
and considering the G urbi las P atshahi 10 as nineteenth century work is 
that/'there are echoes of differences between the M ajha and the M alwa 
Sikhs"... 37 "T he acceptance of British overlordship by the Sikh chiefs of 
the M alwa could form the background for this opinion of the M alwais.' 38 
This is a far fetched conclusion. The Malwa states passed under the 
protectorate of the B ritish in A .D .1809. B ut the Sikh chiefs of the M alwa 
region had throughout maintained an attitudeof indifference to theK halsa 
cause; and, if at all they took any interest, it favoured the Afghans. T he 
Patiala H ouse owed their extensive states and important position largely 
to the favours conferred by Ahmad Shah and they also professed 
submission to the Afghans. For this reason the M alwais were held In 
contempt by the Majha Sikhs. 39 Koer Singh's apathy and bias towards 
M alwais had been generated on account of Malwa Sikhs's lack of 
dedication to K halsa convictions and the selfish behaviour of Phulkian 
misal which seldom joined the D al K halsa and did not come forward to 
join the Majha Sikhs in any compaign against the enemyof the K halsa. 
Rather the M alwais sometimes acted against the interests of 
thecommunity. 40 T herefore, the above argument is frivolous. 

(7) T he seventh argument for the dating of K oer Singh's G urbi las 
as nineteenth century work is that/'the author of the G urbilas 
Patshahi 10 was familiar with the presence of the English 
(Firangi of Koer Singh) in the country.'. 41 This, argument again is 
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frivolous and is based on lack of knowledge of the induction of this word 
in Indian literature. Koer Singh has mentioned the term fi rang 42 Awareness 
about firangis (the E uropeans) in I ndia is to be met in various Persian 
sources of seventeenth and the sixteenth centuries. 43 T he word even stands 
used in the' A kal U stat' by Guru Gobind Singh 44 which is anterior to 
Koer Singh's work. 

(8) H ans looks upon G urbilas P atshahi 10 as the nineteenth century 
work on the basis of the argument that: 

The conciliatory tone of the author of G urbilas P atshahi 
10 towards the M uslim... together with the H indu 
portrayal of Guru Gobind Singh, makes one suspect 
that the G urbilas P atshahi 10 carries a strong imprint of 
Sikh rule under Ranjit Singh for whom it was absolutely 
necessary to hold three communities in some kind of a 
balance.' 45 

T he question is that if the author is simply projecting the political 
exegesis of the Sikh rule under M aharaja Ranjit Singh, why has not K oer 
Singh mentioned any historical reference to the Maharaja's rule in the 
related context? It is an accepted fact that they theory of. soverignity 
followed by M aharaja Ranjit Singh was that of a Benevolent M onarchy 
and trusteeship of a Welfare State. 

H ere again H ans's argument is based on two assumptions. F irst, it 
is baseless to suggest that Ranjit Singh's human treatment of his non- 
M usilm subjects was born out of sheer opportunism and was not because 
of the Sikh ideology and ethos to which the seals of all the Sikh rulers 
bear testimony. Benevolent liberalism of the Sikhs was an integral character 
of the Sikh society, quite incongruous with the contemporary and earlier 
rulers of the times. Second, that the Sikh rule and the liberal treatment of 
the subjects is a phenomenon of the 18th century as evidenced by the 
rule of Kapur Singh, Jassa Singh Kalal and at the time of conciliation 
with M ir M annu through K aura M al. 46 

At any rate the Sikhs did not oppress the innocents as is 
vouchsafed by the writings of Qazi N ur Mohammad who says 'they (T he 
Sikhs) do not stand in the way of fugitives; nor molest a woman. 47 

(9) Lastly, H ans relates his hypothesis about the expansion of the 
Lahore K ingdom out of its true context and forwards it as supplement to 
justify his argument mentioned above by asserting that: 
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the expansion of Sikh rule under M aharaja Ranjit Singh 
marked a new departure in the evolution of Sikhism. 
Rulership was aspired to but never fully visualized in 
the Sikh doctrines. The position was further 
complicated by the minority status of the rulers. Thus 
the bonds with the H indu constituency had to be 
strengthened. The Muslim population had to be 
pacified not only administratively but also doctrinally. 
Furthermore, the increasing number of men coming 
into the Sikh fold had to be educated in the rudiments 
of Sikhism, a process which led to the dilution of Sikh 
tenets in the welter of traditional beliefs. 48 
I tisclear that the scholar is deliberately making a misrepresentation 
of Sikhism and distortingthe unity of Sikh thought for the sake of rejecting 
G urbilas P atshahi 10 as eighteenth century work. It is also derived from his 
thesis put forth in A Reconstruction of Sikh H istory from Sikh L iterature that 
the history of Sikhism is an evolution of the product of historical factors 
rather than of its fundamental doctrines. There is no historical evidence 
to support the view that theoratically there was any departure in the 
fundamentals of Sikhism in the course of the development of the history 
of the Sikhs. I n reality the Sikhs had successfully faced challenges both of 
M ughal oppression and of reabsorbtion into the Brahman ical H induism. 
However powerful the Sikh rulers had been, they could not afford to 
formulate any dilution in the Sikh doctrines enshrined in G uru G ranth 
Sahib. Thereforethe last argument of Hanscarries the imprint of notonly 
a misconception but also of misinterpretation of the authenticity and 
unity of the thought and traditional beliefs of Sikhism in order to support 
the view expressed by Mcleod earlier in his various writings. 
Conclusion 

A critical analysis of the subject under study cannot escape the 
attention of a discerning scholar that the views expressed about G rubilas 
Patshahi 10 in Hans's A Reconstruction of Sikh H istory from Sikh L Iterature 
(1988) are incorrect assertions about a significant source of early history 
of the Sikhs and are based on self-contradictory statements and textual 
analysis, without a rational exegesis of the hypothesis adopted by the 
scholar. 
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14 

THE SIKH SAND THE BRITISH - 1849-1920 
GURDARSHAN SINGH DHILLON. 

Recently many scho lars, especial ly i n the W est, have co ntended 
that the assertion of a distinct Sikh identity in the mid-nineteenth 
century was very largely due to advertent support extended by the 
British. W.H . McLeod holds that "there were several Sikh identities 
availableduringthe period immediatelyfollowingthe 1849 annexation 
and one such identity (the militant K halsa version) was vigorously 
promoted by the British in order to serve their own military purposes. 
The same identity was accepted by the stronger 1 of the Singh Sabha 
leaders and became the focus of their reforming activites late in the 
nineteenth century." 2 Richard Fox refers to the Sikhs in the Indian 
army "transmuted into Singhs by the British.'. 3 Scholars like N .G . 
Barrier and Rajiv Kapur have also referred to the recruiting and 
organisational policy of the British Indian army as the instrument for 
fostering the distinct Sikh identity. Rajiv Kapur observes: "Recruitment 
into the army provided strong encouragement for the development 
and maintenance of a separate Sikh identity." 4 Barrier 5 and Fox 6 both 
find themselves caught in an intricate and incoherent analysis of the 
British motives in dealing with the Sikhs. 

The Relevant Q uestions are: D id not the Sikh leaders invoke the 
Sikh doctrine in the G uru G ranth? Was it not inevitable for a Sikh 
movement, aimed at restoringthe purity of Sikhism, to removeoutside 
accretions, including H indu influences and make the Sikhs stand on 
their own ground un-encumbered? Was it not necessary for the Sikhs 
to go through a discipline of education in order to equip themselves 
for participation in the political life? Is it right to brand the Singh 
Sabha leaders as loyalists and accuse them of misguiding 
the community to selve the ends of the British In India? 
Did not the Sikhs have to wage a long battle to maintain their religious 
institutions and practices and free their Gurdwaras 
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from the control of the M ahants and Pujaris, who enjoyed the patronage 
and backing of the British? Is it right or misleading for the historians to 
talk of the roleof the B ritish military policyin promotingtheSikh identity 
and to make a complete black out of the Sikh ideology and four hundred 
years of theG uru period and Sikh history? H ow can they turn a blind eye 
to the patronage extended by the British to the M ahants (Priests) at the 
Sikh temples who because of their background opposed the Sikh identity 
tooth and nail? 

In deriving some of their hasty and illconceived inferences, the 
writers fail to study the subject methodically and to see the Singh Sabha 
M ovement and its work in the background of (a) the Sikh ideology, (b) 
the method and history of the Sikh G urus and the Sikh movement in the 
preceding three hundred and fifty years and (c) the general and overall 
historical perspectiveof ideological movements during their lean periods. 
Therefore, in order to make a comprehensive and methodical study of 
the subject, we shall divide our paper under the following heads: (i) the 
Sikh ideology, (ii) the preparatory period of educating and motivating the 
masses, (iii) revivnginstitutionsand centres of the faith to rebuild thePanth 
and its distinct identity and the final stage of political preparation and 
struggle, (iv) realities of the situation after the annexation of Punjab and 
factors hostile to Sikh identity, (v) the Singh Sabha Movement and its 
plan of work, activities and achievements, (vi) the preparatory stage leading 
to the second stage of G urdwara Reform M ovement and participation in 
political struggle, (vii) general historical perspective, and (viii) conclusion. 

First of all we shall take up salient features of the Sikh religion, 
especially where Si khismmadea radical departurefrom the earlier religious 
traditions. 

Sikh Ideology: Sikhism is a revelatory religion, which revolted against 
the religious hypocrisy of the Brahmins and the political oppression of 
the contemporary rulers. G uru N anak the founder of the Sikh religion 
stressed the unity of G od 7 and the brotherhood of man. 8 H e attacked 
such pillarsof the H indu society as caste, 9 idolatry 10 ritualism, 1 asceticism 12 
and intermediary role of the priests 13 in man's relations with God. H is 
spiritual thesis, with an inalienable social content, sought to establish 
equality notonly between man and man but also between man and woman. 
H e welded the spiritual and the temporal planes of human existence into 
a harmonious whole and brought about reconciliation 
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between the religious and the secular meansfor achieving the best results 
in human affairs. 14 TheG uru'sfollowerswere not required to chant Sanskrit 
Shalokas before stone idols but sang hymnscomposedbytheGuru himself 
in their mother tongue. They came to have different places and modesof 
worship. It was not an easy task to confront the dogmatism of the priest 
dominated and caste-ridden H indu society. The G uru brought about a 
far-reaching transformation in the minds of the people through the 
institutions of Shabad, Sangat, Pangat, Guru-Ka-Langar, Guru and 
D harmsal. T he three cardinal principles of G uru's teachings were: 'K irt 
Karo' (earn your bread through hard labour), 'Vand Chakko' (Share your 
earnings with others) and 'Naam Japo' (always remember God). This 
resulted in building aseparate and self-reliant community with new beliefs 
and institutions. 

Theprocessof separation was carried forward bythesecond Sikh 
G uru A ngad. H e introduced the G urmukhi script, in which he compiled 
Guru Nanak's and his own compositions. The Guru was opposed to 
mendicancy and parasitical living. He earned his own living by twisting 
coarse grass strings used for cots. The third Guru A mar Das took many 
steps which tended to break further the affiliations of the Sikhs with the 
H indus. H e introduced new forms of ceremonials for birth, death and 
marriage, he deprecated the practice of 'Purdah' and 'Sati', encouraged 
inter-caste alliances and re-marriageof widows. He declared thattheSikhs 
who were active householders were wholly separatefrom thepassiveand 
recluse 'Udasis' whom he excluded from the Sikh Society. The Guru 
established twenty two new centresor parishes (M anjis) for conveying the 
message of G uru N anak to the people. 

These centres were supposed to cater both to the religious and 
theempirical needs of the poeple. G uru Ram D as, who succeeded him as 
the fourth G uru, acquired the site of the present city of A mritsar which 
becamethe religious capital of theSikhs. H e had atank dug around which 
bazars or trading centres were established. 

Arjan D ev, the fifth G uru, took some very important steps for 
fortifying the Sikh identity. He raised the Harmandar and gave to the 
Sikhs a central place and shrine of their own. This was to wean away 
Sikhs from H indu institutions like those at H ardawar, Varanasi, etc. H e 
also gave the Sikhs a scripture of their own in the form of 
Granth Sahib, which they could read and understand. They did 
not require the help of Brahmin priests to read out Sanskrit 
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textsfrom theVedasortheU panishads, which theydid notunderstand.lt 
was Guru Arjan, who very clearly and emphatically declared that the 
Sikhs were an independent community: 

"I do not keep the H indu fast, 

nor the Muslim Ramadan; 

I serve H im alone who is my refuge, 

I serve the one Master who is also Allah, 

I have broken with the H indu and the M uslim, 

I will not worship with the H indu nor like 

The Muslim go to Mecca, 

I shall serve H im and no other, 

I will not pray to idols nor say the Muslim prayer; 

I shall put my heart at the feet of the One Supreme Being; 

For we are neither H indus nor M ussalmans" 15 
G uru made, for the principles of his religion, the Supreme sacrifice 
of his life and became the first martyr in Sikhhistory. G uru Arjan's son 
and successor G uru H argobind started military preparations. H is resort to 
arms was in keeping with the last instructions of his father. G uru N anak 
too had rejected Ahimsa as an inviolable religious doctrine. Facing the 
H armandir, G uru H argobind builttheA kal Takhat, a seat of the temporal 
authority as distinct from H armandir Sahib, clearly signifying that the 
Sikhs owed their primary allegiance to G od. He also set, up two flags 
fluttering before it as visible symbols of M iri and Piri, i.e. the temporal 
and the religious authorities. The concept qf M iri and Piri was the natural 
and inevitable outcomeof thedoctrineof thecombinationof thespiritual 
and the empirical laid down by the first Guru. That this combination is 
fundamental to the Sikh doctrine isclear from thefact that in Sikhism the 
insignia for Piri or spiritualism is a sword and not a rosary. 'Many of the 
misunderstandings by scholars of Sikhism or its history are due to their 
failure to have an adequate knowledge of the Sikh ideology. This lack of 
knowledge, or sometimes bias, is quite apparent among scholars drawn 
from pacifist or dichotomous religions. 

The ninth Sikh G uru Tegh Bahadur suffered martyrdom to counter 
the forces of tyranny and injustice and to uphold the freedom of man to 
practice his religion. H edomonstrated that to lay down one's life in defence 
of righteousness was a paramount religious duty. W hen a report was sent to 
E mperorAurangzebthattheG uru was organising a people(M illat), he offered 
to the Guru that if he confined his activities to prayers and preachings, 
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he would be given grants for the purpose, provided he gave up his political 
activities. But the Guru declined the offer. 16 The inspiration stemming 
from the creative vision of G uru N anak reached its climax under the 
tenth G uru, G obind Singh. T he ideal of Saint- Soldier implicit in the M iri- 
Piri doctrine of G uru N anak fructified in the creation of the K halsa of 
G uru G obind Singh. It was the objective of the Sikh society or K halsa to 
restore justice and harmony in the prevailing state of affairs. H e created 
the K halsa, a disciplined body of Sikhs, and conferred upon them adisti net 
look. He gave them a martial name 'Singh' (Lion) and prescribed five 
K akars including kirpan and unshorn hair. I n fact, the rule about keeping 
unshorn hair started a debate and those wanting to shave hair and to 
fo I low H i ndu customs were auto matical ly exel uded from the Si kh society. 
17 T he symbols strengthened religious discipline, gave external uniformity 
to the Sikh faith and served as aids to the preservation of the corporate 
life of the community. 1 1 is very important that the egalitarian principle 
was an accepted and practiced norm of the Sikh society. It is noteworthy 
thatfour out of thefivePiaras (Beloved ones), who offered their headsto 
the, G uru and werebaptised wereShudras. H e intended to makeacomplete 
break with the past religious tradition through the introduction of N ash 
doctrine involving Kirtnash, Kulnash, Dharamnash, Bharamnash and 
K aramnash 18 i.e. the giving up of all those beliefs, ideolgies and practices 
that came in the way of the sole worship of the 0 ne Supreme Bei ng. T he 
creation of the K halsa wasa unique phenomenon in theannalsof mankind. 
It was the epitome of the Sikh movement. There is no evidence, 
whatsoever, to suggest that there was any other Sikh identity or society 
promoted by the G urus or in existence in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. TheG uru raised the I ndi an spiritfrom servility, interiority, fatalism 
and defeatism to the dynamic ideal of responsible reaction and resistance 
against tyranny and injustice. The supreme acts of martyrdom of the 
G uru, his father, mother and four sons for the cause of righteousness left 
an indelible stamp on the Sikh way of life. It is sheer idleness to think or 
suggest that the deep seated moral conditioning formed by the longest 
chain of martyrdoms and conscious struggles, could just be re-created or 
affected by any wishful self-interest of the B ritish or any other ruler. Such 
artificial creation of religious identity are unknown to history. 

During his life time Guru G obind Singh chose Banda Singh 
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Bahadur to conduct thefinal phaseof theSikh struggleagainsttheM ughal 
E mpire. 1 1 was under his leadership that the K halsa armies won decisive 
victories and shook the very foundations of the mighty M ughal E mpire. 
Banda struck coins in the name of the K halsa Panth. The inscriptions on 
thecoinsaresignificant: "T hiscoin isstruckasatoken of our sovereignty 
here and hereafter. This divine bounty flows from the sword of N anak 
(Tegh-i-N anak) and the victory and felicity is the gift of G uru G obind 
Singh, the king of kings, the true M aster." 19 

This coin itself clearly signifise that in the consciousness of the 
Sikhs of those times, there was complete unity of spirit and ideology 
between the first and the last G urus and in fact among all G urus. 1 1 clearly 
shows that the concept about differences in the ideologies of the first and 
thetenth Master isafigment of later arm-chiaror partisan writers unknown 
to the Sikhs or people of the earlier centuries. Banda Bahadur's seal also 
depicted similar thought i.e., "D egh-the kettlefor service, Tegh, thestrength 
of the sword arm, and Fateh, the resultant victory, received by Guru 
G obind Singh from G uru N anak." 20 

U nder Banda's inspiration, Sikhism became popular with the people 
of Punjab. About one lac persons embraced Sikhism. Banda and several 
H undred soldiers of the K halsa army who were arrested, kept their cool 
even in the face of death. N one of them renounced his faith to "Save his 
life. 21 They carried on the glorious traditions of sacrifice and martyrdom 
for the cause of righteousness handed down to them by the G urus. T heir 
blood created fertile soil for sprouting the seeds of Sikh glory. The Sikhs 
confronted the hordes of Persian and Afghan invaders with the same 
religious spirit. This was a time when a price was put on every Sikh head 
and thrice it was reported to the authorities that the Sikhs had been 
exterminated root and branch. 22 T he imperial order for the elimination of 
Sikhs was directed at the destruction of the N anakpathis. 23 It did not 
declare them as Sikhs or Singhs or the K halsa. This clearly' indicated that 
there was no question of any multiple identities among the Sikhs in the 
eighteenth century. The clear teachings of the ten gurus and the fire of 
suffering and persecution had welded the Sikhs with a unity of ideals, 
ethos and practices entirely different from those of the H indu society 
with wh ich they were surrounded. T he B an i and the N ash doctri ne created 
the wall of division betweem them, and persecution and suffering 
cemented the internal cohesion of the community as a 
disti net society. F or the fol lowers of the G urus and thei r opponents, there 
was only one community of N anakpanthis, Sikhs or K halsa whose sole 
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founder wasG uru N anak.Thedefinition of a Sikh was very clear, without 
any scope for ambiguity. T here was no question of any multiple identities 
among the Sikhs. 

After a long period of turmoil, suffering and persecution, the Sikhs 
rose to political power under Ranjit Singh, who ruled under the banner of 
Sarkar-i-K halsa. It was at this time that H indus swelled the ranks of the 
K halsa in the hopeof temporal gains. T he population of the Sikhs, which 
at onetime was reported to be not more than twenty thousand in the 18th 
century now rose to the peak figure of 10-11 lacs in the times of Ranjit 
Singh. 24 It was not so easy for these converts of convenience to shed 
some of their beliefs and practices. Ranjit Singh had to spend most of his 
time in conquering and consolidating territories. The result was that the 
Sikhs had hardly any time to set their house in order. 1 1 is evident that the 
large scale increase in the Sikh population was due to the new entrants 
who had flocked to the new faith not out of conviction but to put up an 
appearance of closer ties with the poeple in power. 25 T here began a new 
phase of Sikhism with new entrants to the Sikh fold. Their ways and 
customs were still overlaid with H induism. It was very easy for them to 
slide back into their old faith when power did not rest with thecommunity. 
Thiswasthefirsttimein their history that the Sikhscould bedivided into 
two categories, the first consisting of those who nursed their traditional 
culture and carried in them the spirit to suffer and sacrifice for a righteous 
cause and the second comprising the new lot with hardly any strong 
commitment to the faith. During the Guru and the post-Guru period 
there is no evidence, whatsoever, of the so called multiple identities'. 
D uring the phase of struggle and persecution in the 18th century, when 
to be a Sikh was to invite death, the Sikhs never had any ambiguity about 
their identityor idealscreated bytheten N anaks. And both fortheinsiders 
and outsiders there was a single community of society they had created. 
They kept the torch of Sikhism ablaze through tremendous suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Post-A nnexation Period :- With the fall of the Sikh kingdom, the 
new entrants to the Sikh fold started waveringin their loyalty to Sikhism. 
The Sikhs had hardly had peace for one generation, some 
of these new entrants reverted to Hinduism and its old 
prejudices and practices. 26 Still there were many for whom the border line 
between Hinduism and Sikhism became very thin and 
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vague and they kept unsurely on the border line between Sikhism and 
H induism. In their outlook, character and behaviour they stood dearly 
apart from the main segment of the Sikh society who had a clear identity. 
The latter traced their lineage from theG uru period and had inherited the 
glorious tradition of martyrdom for the cause of righteousness. With the 
emergence of the British as the new rulers, the relationships between 
M uslims, H indus and Sikhs underwent a complete change. I n Punjab the 
H indus, who had looked upon the Sikhs as their protectors against the 
M uslims and were partners in power during the years of triumphs under 
Ranjit Singh, showed hardly any commitment towards Sikhism that had 
successfully fought battles for liberty and freedom of the land and its 
people. With both the Muslim threat and the Sikh kingdom gone, the 
external pressures that had held them seemingly close to Sikhism 
disappeared. They had to redefine their mutual relationship. A part from 
this, the role of some members of the H indu elites during the period of 
annexation, a point which we shall detail later on, was far from creditable 
and created some gap between the two communities. It is note-worthy 
that the H indu D ogras and Purbias during the crucial A nglo-Sikh wars 
deserted the K halsa army. 0 n the other hand, the M uslim part of the 
K halsa army fought against the 'British till the end. 27 Tears at the defeat 
of Sarkar-i-K halsa were shed by Shah M uhammad, the celebrated M uslim 
poet. 

The British looked upon theSikhsas enemies and initiated a policy 
aimed at the suppression of the 'War-like Sikhs", with the help of an 
army of occupation comprising 60,000 soldiers and a police force of 
15,000, largely manned by the Punjabi Muslims. 28 Special precautions 
were taken in policingtheM ajhaarea, where Bhai M ehraj Singh and N arain 
Singh were reported to be active. 29 The royal house of the Sikhs was 
completely destroyed. It is well known that Maharani Jindan, called the 
"mother of the K halsa" whom the B ritish considered to be the root cause 
of all trouble was treated very shabbily and wasforced to leavethecountry. 
30 The minor Maharaja Dalip Singh was made to resign "for himself, his 
heirs and successors, all rights, title and claim to the sovereignty of the 
Punjab or to any sovereign power whatever. 311 The 'Koh-i-N oor', 
considered by Dalhousie as a historical emblem of conquest in India, was 
presented to the Q ueen of E ngland. 32 

The Government confiscated all the valuables, including the antiques of 
the Sikh Raj from the Toshakhana of the Maharaja and 
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also the estates of all those chiefs who had fought against the British in 
the two Anglo-Sikh Wars. 33 Some of them were exiled from punjab and 
others were kept under surveillance in their own houses. They were not 
allowed to keep arms in their possession. 34 Forts and defensive 
fortifications- practically every Sikh village had defensive bastions-were 
levelled. All military grants to the Sikh Jagirdars were abolished. 35 H enry 
Lawrence, as head of the Board of Control, responsible for the 
administration of Punjab, recommended slight leniency towards the Sikh 
nobility. H e thought and argued that it was most impolitic and dangerous 
to deprivethem of their rights unfairly. But, he was overruled byG overnor 
G eneral D alhousie, who in pursuanceof his imperialistic policies, thought 
that the "Jagirdars deserved little but maintenance," 36 H enry Lawrence 
tendered his resignation over this issue. 

N early 50,000 Sikh soldiers were disbanded. 37 H ardly a tenth of the 
old army of Punjab was taken into the British pay. Although the 
term'Sikh'was used for the re-employed soldiers, few were in fact Sikhs. 
They were largely Punjabi M uslims, G urkhas and H industanis of the 
Durbar army. The British officers looked upon the Sikh soldiers with 
suspicion. They were called, "dirty sepoys" 38 and many officers wished 
them to cut their hair" forgetting that the very essence of Sikh ism lies in 
its locks. 39 D. Petrie, an Assistant Director, Criminal Intelligence, 
G overnment of I ndia, in a Confidential report on the 'D evelopment of 
Sikh Politics (1900-1911)', wrote: 

"The British adopted a very strict and rigid policy detrimental to the 
growth of Sikhism. After annexation, the Golden Temple Amritsar, 
alongwith 6 other G urdawaras and the G urdawara at Tarn Taran were 
practically controlled by the British authorities through a M anager of these 
Gurdwaras appointed by the British Government. The waqf Act of 1861 
gave the control and M anagement of the holy places of the H indus and 
Muslims to the communities concerned but in the case of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras, the Act was not applied on political grounds. The properties 
of Sikh places of worship were transferred and given over to the Udasi 
Mahants and others, throughout the Punjab" 40 A significant blow was 
given by the British to the Sikh religion when they conferred proprietory 
rights to the temple Mahants, Brahmins, Udasis or Nirmalas, 41 
most of whom had Hindu leanings and hardly understood 
or had faith in the Sikh religion and its practices. This 
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was- an extremely subtle method by which the British sought to secure 
the undoing of the ideological base of the Sikhs. A committee of nine 
Sikhs with a G overnment nominatedSarbrah or Warden as its head was 
appointed. After 1883, however, theCommitteewasquietlydropped and 
the whole control came to be vested in the Sarbarah who received his 
instructions from the D eputy Commissioner. 42 The government wanted 
to maintain the G urdwaras as channels of indirect control of Sikhs. 

T he B ritish rule dealt a severe blow to the socio-economic condition 
of the Sikhs. Thousands of Sikh soldiers were rendered jobless. Because 
of earlier wars and consequent disturbances, the lot of the peasantry was 
no better. I nstead of the Sikhs, H indus were preferred in thecivil services. 
Most of thejobsin military and police weregiven to the Punjabi Muslims. 
Out of the eleven Extra Assistant Commisssioners, appointed by the 
Board of Control, only one was a Sikh. 43 

TheChristian M isssions which came to be established in Punjab, also 
generated a f eel i ng of hatred and hosti I ity towards the Si khs. T he C harter 
granted in 1600 by Q ueen E lizabeth of E ngland to aColonising Company 
spoke of "duties higher than those of Commerce." 44 If merchants must 
buy and sell, they must also convert. Religious imperialism was the first 
phase of British Colonial imperialism. Christian M issions worked under 
British political wings. The Missionaries established their centres at 
AmritsarJarnTaran, Batala, 45 Ludhianaand Lahore, 454 M anySikh students 
studying in Missionary schools began to despise the religion of their 
forefathers. 47 48 Some of them cut their hair and beards. The conversions 
of Maharaja Dalip Singh and Raja Harnam Singh of Kapurthala were 
serious and deliberate blows at the roots of the community.Further, the 
growing successof M issionaries in their evangelical work, with thesupport 
of the Government, was an overt measure against the Sikhs. Sir John 
Lawrence used to make annual contribution of Rupees five hundred 
towards missionary activities. 49 Some of the M isssionaries openly 
condemned the Sikh institutions, tradition and Gurus.They called the 
G uru G ranth a "heathen scripture." 50 The Administrative Report (1849- 
51) noted: "T he Sikh faith and ecclesiastical policy is rapidly going where 
Sikh political ascendency has already gone... These men joined (Sikhism) 
in thousands and they now desert in equal numbers... The sacred tank of 
Amritsar is less thronged than formerly, and the attendance at annual 
festivals is diminishing 
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yearly, I nitiatory cremony for adult persons is now rarely performed .... 
Gurmukhi is rapidly falling into desuetude. The punjabi as a spoken 
language is also losi ng its currency and degenerati ng i nto a merely provi ncial 
and rustic dialect." 51 A series of discreditable manouevres, interference 
with the local customs, feverish activity of the Christian missions and the 
attempts to westernise the Sikh culture filled the Sikhs with alarm. 

Sikhs and M utiny:- D uring the M utiny of 1857, the M uslims sought 
the restoration of the rule of M uslim princes and rulers and the H indus 
hoped to put the Maratha rulers back into power. The princes of the two 
communities had a unity of purpose in putting up a common front against 
a common enemy, the British. Because of the earlier British repression of 
the Sikhs, they were too disorganised to think of putting up a united 
leadership to reclaim their lost kingdom. Thecommunity was leaderless. 52 
Moreover, the situation in the Punjab was quite different from the one 
that prevailed in the rest of I ndia. An important and the main factor was 
that theSikhs had nursed aserious grudge against the Purbias who, despite 
the Sikhs having never given them any cause for offence, had by their 
betrayal and other overt and covert acts, helped the British during the 
Anglo-Sikh Wars and later in the annexation of Punjab. The British used 
the Sikh grievance and consequent "natural hatred" towards the Purbias. 
K avi K hazan Singh in his work, 'J angnama D illi', written in 1858, mentions 
that the Sikh participation against the Purbia soldiers was in reaction to 
their boast that they had vanquished the Sikhs in 1845-46 and in 1848- 
49. 53 Another contemporary observer noted: "The animosity between the 
Sikhs and the Poorbiahs is notorious. T heformer gaveout that they would 
not allow the latter to pass through their country. It was, therefore, 
determined to take advantage of this ill-feeling and to stimulate it by the 
offer of rewardsfor every H indoostanee sepoy who should be captured.' 54 
T he bitter memories of P urbia cooperation with the B ritish were'so fresh 
in minds of the Sikhs that any coalition between the two became 
impossible. The people who now claimed to be fighters for freedom were 
the same who, eight years earlier, had actively helped the British to usurp 
Sikh sovereignty. T he pleas of Purbias were so hollow and incongruous 
with their earlier conduct that they fell on deaf ears of the 
aggrieved Punjabi Sikhs and Muslims whose independence they 
had helped the British to rob. Besides it is a well- accepted 
view that the risings in 1857 were just revolts by the 
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princes to regain their feudal orterritorial rights. Itwasfarfrom being any 
ideological struggle or for any common I ndian interest. I n this context, 
the Sikhs in the background of their rule in Punjab and egalitarian traditon 
could hardly be expected to side with M uslim and H indu princes to regain 
their kingdoms, nor could religious taboos which affected H indu and. 
Muslim sentiments, against many of which the Sikh Gurus had led a 
crusade, could in any measure inflame Sikh sentiments. It was on account 
of all this that the Punjab was not affected by the rebellion which 
convulsed the rest of northern I ndia. Punjabi M ussalmans turned a deaf 
ear to their H industani co-religionists' exhortation of 'jihad' against the 
pig-eating despoilers of Islam. Punjabi H indus and, with greater reason, 
the Sikhs refused to listen to the belated appeal to save H indu D harma 
from beef-eating foreigners who used cow to grease their cartridges. 55 
H owever, there were stray cases of Sikhs joining the mutineers. It was 
reported that a large number of Sikhs gathered at Ropar and declared the 
Khalsa Raj for which the leader of the band was immediately put to death. 
A Sikh C hief Raja N ahar Singh was executed for supporting the cause of 
the rebels. After annexation Bhai M aharaj Singh had moved from village 
to village in Majha region and incited the people to rebel. 56 

The Cis-Satluj chiefs of Patiala, Malerkotla, Kalsia, Nabha, 
Faridkot and J ind, alongwith their mercenary forces, rendered full help to 
the British in suppressing the rebellion. These chiefs owed their existence 
to the British and were always outside the main Punjab, being hostile to 
Ranjit Singh. They still remembered with gratitude the support extended 
to them by the B ritish against Maharaja Ranjit Singh. But for the British 
protection, Ranjit Singh would have overpowered them long ago. The 
British had guaranteed them full protection ever since the proclamation 
of 1809 (T reaty of A mritsar). Very few scholars have studied the role of 
the Sikhs in the M utiny in its true historical perspective. I n theopinion of 
M.A. Rahim: "Disarmament of people, dismantling of fortifications, 
disbanding of the K halsa A rmy, suppression of the Sikh gentry, stationing 
of a large army and police in the Punjab and various other measures were 
taken to cow down the brave militant and turbulent K halsa nation into 
humble submission. ..so that the K halsa may not be allowed to recover its 
prestige and reconstitute its army." 57 Similarly, Evans Bell believes that 
the Khalsa was bound to feel discomfited for their Gurus had been 
discredited and their union had been dissolved. 58 
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Although the M utiny did not spread to Punjab, the British, did 
not look upon the Sikhs as trustworthy. They knew that Punjab was still 
seething with disaffection. Therefore, they kept a strict vigil over their 
fallen enemies. A big forceconsisting of 60,000 soldiers and 15,000 police 
personnel was stationed in Punjab to exercise control in the event of an 
emergency. T here was one soldier for every forty persons. T hus, peace in 
Punjab was preserved at the point of bayonet. A G overnment report of 
thistime noted: "A spirit of nationality and military ambition still survives 
in the minds and hearts of thousands among Sikhs. 1 1 was vain to suppose 
that thoughts of future triumphs and future independence did not cross 
the imagination of these people or that aspirations of restoring the K halsa 
Raj were not excited during the summer of 1857. U niversal revolt in the 
Punjab would have broken out if Delhi had not fallen soon into our 
hands." 59 D espite recruitment from P unjab during and after the revolt, the 
total number of Sikh soldiers by May 1858 stood at 13,344 as against 
20,027 M ohammandans. 60 

As detailed above, it is evident that the Sikh soldiers who mad 
joined the British army in 1857 were, by and large, drawn from the 
Cis-Satluj states, whose rulers during Ranjit Singh's rule owed their very 
existence to British bayonets and who even during the Anglo-Sikh wars 
wereobviously sympathetic to the British and not to the Si khs. I n fact, the 
Sikhs of Punjab were virtually segregated from the rest of I ndia by the 
intervening Cis-Satluj states and the adjacent H ill and Dogra rulers, who 
'had been traditionally pro-D elhi. So far as the H ill -Rajas were concerned 
their hostility towards the G urus and the Sikhs dated from the M ughal 
period. 

British Policy after M utiny :- With the transfer of authority from the 
East I ndia Company to the Crown, it had become the declared policy of 
the British to give due respect to the religious sensibilities of each 
community, to raise army regiments on communal lines to ensure that 
every community, and notthe Sikh community alone, observed its separate 
religious discipline. The Immediate cause leading to the Mutiny had been 
the greased cartndges smeared with the fat of cows and swines. T his had 
ou traged the feelings of both H indus, to whom the cow was sacred, and 
M uslims for whom the swine was unclean. T he British G overment had 
learnt a good lession, and its policy, in reference to I ndlan religions was 
radically altered. While deciding to raise regiments on communal lines, 
the British also kept in view the prejudice of the caste H indus, especially 
in matters pertaining to 
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eating from a common mess and living together under the same roof in 
the military barracks. Government not only maintained the religious 
identity of the units but also respected the religious taboos of the soldiers, 
and even allowed each Brahmin to cook his food separately. 61 

I n the new native army the number of high castes was reduced. A 
soldier in each regiment was required to take oath of allegiance on his 
respective scripture by the help of his own priest at his own place of 
worship. Soldiers were allowed to use their Own communal war-cries. 
T his new policy was in no way designed to further one religion at the cost 
of theother.A notable decision was taken to reduce the number of native 
sepoys in the I ndian army and to increase the strength of the E uropean 
soldiers. T here was an overall decrease of 40 per cent in the total strength 
of the native soldiers but an increase of 60 per cent in the number of 
European troops. It was an established principle of the British policy for 
the period since 1858 that the native troops should not exceed more than 
40 per cent of the total army. 

Many scholars like Fox, Mcleod, Rajiv Kapur and Barrier have 
wrongly highlighted the recruiting policy of the British in maintaining 
religious neutrality and freedom, as if this policy had only related to the 
Sikhs. Actually as we have stated, it was a general policy regarding the 
maintenance of religious neutrality and status quo concerning each 
community. It is, therefore, incorrect that the British policy either in any 
manner related only to the Sikhs, or that it had introduced any religious 
practicethat had not been in existenceearlier in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
It is, therefore, an idle prejudice to suggest that the British' chose any 
particular or K halsa identity. In relation to every community the British 
accepted what was the authentic and the typical. I n fact, any partiality or 
prejudice in the choice of any sect would unnecessarily have raised 
criticism, which the British wanted to avoid, being contrary to their new 
religious policy of neutrality. H ere it is relevant to give the statement of 
Henry Lawrencequoted by Barrier in his article, 'The Punjab Government 
and Communal Politics, 1870-1908': "My men are expected to extend 
equal rights to all native religions and to align with none." e O n the basis 
of the above statement and other facts Barrier concludes that "the first 
Punjab administration thus responded to a communal problem with 
rel i gi o usi m parti al i ty. " 8 1 n fact the burden of his entire article isto suggest 
British neutrality towards different religious communities 
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in Punjab and defend them against the charge of creating communal 
divisions. It is difficult to understand what climatic change has occurred 
or interests have over-weighed with the same author that later he writes 
that, "that British also played an important role by supporting the 
maintenance of separate Sikh identity for military purposes.' 64 Because, it 
is normally unusual for an author to give on the one hand a clean chit to 
the British for their avowed and practical neutrality towards the three 
communities in Punjab, and, on the other hand, strongly to endorse the 
oft-repeacted charge of H indu politicians that the H indu-Sikh divide in 
Punjab is a British creation to serve their partisan interests. Besides, this 
religious policy regarding various communities had been formulated by 
the British long before the publication of pamphlets by the Singh Sabha 
at the fag end of the 19th century. H ere it is very important to mention 
that the British religious policies regarding communal practices in the 
army were strictly governed by their own self-interest" so as to maintain 
the loyalty of the soldiers. The important and authentic fact is that both 
for the M uslim rulers of the 16th to 18th centuries and the British rulers 
of the 19th century, there was only one reality or identity, namely the 
Sikhs, N anakpanthisor K halsa with which they battled or dealt with. A ny 
other identity existed neither in the field of religion, society, politics nor 
even in fiction or imagination. The religious realities the British found, 
weredealtwith uniformly by their new religious policy; they did not choose 
anyone, ignore any one, or promote anyone. It is only the split vision of 
some interested modern writers that raises the phantoms of plural images 
that for the rulers and historians of the times were non-existent. 

But the British knew full well that the centres of Sikh strength 
and inspiration were their scripture, ideology and Gurdwaras. In fact, the 
British were very vigilant and particular in ensuring that the Sikh 
G urdwaras were kept in the hands of the H indu M ahants and Pujaris so 
that the Sikhs who were traditionally known to draw their religious vigour, 
vitality and inspiration from their ideology and holy places, someof which 
associated with the martyrdoms and struggles of the G urus against the 
rulers, were, through theG overnment policy and their appointed managers, 
segregated from their glorious tradition and corrupted ideologically. 

Recruitment to the army was made, keeping in view, the qualities 
of hne physique and a military background and tradition. 
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The British, no doubt, had preference for martial races but the Sikhs were 
not the only martial race recruited in the I ndian army. T here were many 
M uslim tribesand H indu castes I i ke the P athans and D ogra R aj puts with 
martial traditions, who provided good recruiting grounds for the British. 
This is amply borne out by a contemporary report in the Army Book:- 

"At present the Sikhs, together with the other inhabitants of the 
Punjab, whether H indu, as the D ogra (Rajputs), or M ohammandan as the 
Punjabi Mussalmans, and the Pathan Musulmans, the latter being 
descendents of Afghan or other Asiatic invaders of I ndia, are reckoned 
among our best and most wil li ng soldiers." ffi M .s. L eigh observes ;- "A Ithough 
the Sikhs produced a percentage of recruits during the First World War 
greatly in excess of their percentage in the population of Punjab, the fact 
remains that out of the 370,609 combatants recruited from Punjab, 
190,078 (51.4%) were M oslems and "only" 97,016 (26%) were Sikhs. " 66 

I n fact, the lower H indu contribution to recruits is not due to any 
selective policy of the Government but is due to the H indu population in 
Punjab being largely urban and well-off in trading and business and, for 
that matter, being reluctant by tradition to accept risks and hazards of a 
military career. 

Attack on Sikh Identity: The Government of I ndia Act of 1858, 
which transferred theauthorityfrom the E ast I ndiaCompany to theCrown 
brought the Sikhs di rectly under the I mperial rule. After the loss of pol itical 
power, a sense of despair pervaded the Sikh society. An editorial in the 
Khalsa Advocate sums up the situation. 

"False G urus grew up in great numbers whose only business was 
to fleece their flock and pamper their own self-aggrandisement. Properly 
speaking, there was no Sikhism. Belief in the Gurus was gone. The idea 
of brotherhood in Panth was discarded.' 67 

Under the circumstances thediscerning Sikh mind knew full well 
that while the chances of engaging themselves successfully in a political 
battle with the British were slim, it was essential to invoke and strengthen 
itsrelgious base which was their very source of zeal and vigour. 

Advent of Christian missions and spread of western education 
and science also provoked self-understanding. N atu rally, the Sikh mind 
looked back on its history and ideology with a clear self-discerning eye. 
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The ideologically and politically consciouswingof the Sikhswas 
being calculatedly curbed and kept under virtual surveillance. It was a 
tremendous task to revive the purity of the Sikh doctrine and to rid the 
faith and its institutions of wrong accretions and adulterations in order to 
maintain their independence. 1 1 was under great difficulties that the Sikhs 
started their struggle for survival in the mid-nineteenth century. They 
rightly realised that before they could consciously and usefully start any 
political struggle with the British masters, they had to revive and 
reinvigorate their religious understanding and discipline. Like the Sikh 
Gurus, who had undone the social and religious trammels of Hindu 
dogmatism and created new motivations and traditions in the Sikh society 
before preparing and taking up the struggle against political oppression, 
the Sikhs at this time decided first to reinforce their socio- religious base 
and strength before taking up the political challenges. 

Contrary to what isgenerally imagined, thefall of theSikh kingdom 
was an episode in the turbulent history of the Sikhs, rather than the close 
of an epoch. The proudest outcome of the apparent disaster was that it 
forced Sikhism to exist on the strength of its own ideology and tradition. 
The period between 1849 and the riseof Singh Sabha was a time of acute 
pain, trauma, distress, confusion and even of some despair in the Sikh 
society, which had altogether to face multifarious problems. The British 
were too conscious to ignore the political potential of their foe that had 
given them the greatest challenge. 0 bviously, they were keen that the 
political objectives of the community should be kept permanently 
frustrated. For this end, they had taken away and converted the Sikh 
M aharaja D alip Singh and virtually exiled the entire family of Ranjit Singh. 
Similarly, the principal political Sardars were also curbed or hunted out. 
Such a thing for an erstwhile victor was natural to do and the Sikhs ,had 
no illusions in this regard. The British knew very well that theentirevigour 
and strength of the Sikhs lay in their religious zeal and it was their religion 
from which they derived their entire inspiration and power. Therefore, 
with their, uncanny understanding they made sure that the Sikh religious 
places were kept i n hands that were hosti le to the thesis of the G urus and 
sought to divert them to the ritualistic maze of H induism. 68 

The contrast is very significant, whereas the British restored the 
territory and kingdoms of princes and persons who had 
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revolted during the Bri tish rule, they made sure that nonefromthefamily 
of the M aharaja or the Sikh Sardars were allowed to have an opportunity 
to regain the leadership of the K halsa because in the case of the Sikhs, 
they knew, they were dealing not with individuals, but with a people or a 
nation imbued with an ideology of liberty and independence. The Sikh 
princes kept were those who had always been non-leaders of the 
community and outside the pale of Sarkar-i-K halsa. 

The second part of the attack on Sikh religion was the arrival of 
Christian missionaries in the heart of Central Punjab under the political 
wings of the B ritish. Their activities and propaganda as already indicated 
weresignificantlysubversiveto the Sikh religion. In fact, the M issionaries 
sought in every way to facilitate the colonial expansion of Britain by 
objectively acting as agents for their country's big capital. T hey were often 
unofficial consuls. T hird is the process and thinking that starts at the time 
of a ship feared to be sinking. As the bulk of converts of convenience 
were from H induism, most of whom had neither shed their old practices 
and prejudices nor their socio-ritual connections with their parent 
community, they started reversion to that fold as also revival of their 
affinities with the H indus. That this trend took the form of a serious 
attack on Sikhism is evident from the virulent activities of Pt. Sharda 
Ram Phillauri atopSanatanistHindu leader considered to bean agent of 
the B ritish. H e spoke even from the precincts of D arbar Sahib, 69 with the 
cooperation of British nominees in charge of it. With the rise of Arya 
Samaj, it also started propaganda against the Sikh religion and vicious 
personal attacks on the G urus. Phillauri delivered a series of lectures at 
Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, in which he made disparaging remarks against 
all the Sikh G urus 70 H e also published a book entitled Sik han D e R aj D i 
V ithya, in which he misinterpreted the teachings of the Sikh Gurus 71 The 
book was prescribed in theO rientalCollege, Lahore, as asubject of study. 
72 Such distorted accounts of Sikhism and Sikh history undermined the 
prestige of the community. And all this could not happen without the 
British patronage. Though the British were on the one hand claiming a 
policy of neutrality towards Indian religions, they were fully and approvingly 
aware of this multi-pronged attack on the Sikh source of strength, their 
religious places and ideology. 

The reality is that both the M ughal and the British rulers were well 
aware of this intimate connection between the life-affirming 
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moral zeal of the Sikhs and their religion and places of worship. I n the 
past too, with thisawareness 73 in mind,theAfghan invadersled byAhmed 
Shah Abdali sought to destroy Darbar Sahib and fill its sacred tank 74 
Similarly, M assa. Rangar tried to have his indulgent orgies at the sacred 
precincts of this centre of Sikhism 75 The British also tried to weaken the 
religious base of the Sikh community by extending support to the pro- 
H indu M ahants and Pujaris of the Sikh temples 76 

I n the beginning of 1873 four Sikh students of the M ission H igh 
School, Arnritsar, under the influence of the Missionaries, offered 
themselves to beconverted to Christianity. ^There were protest meetings 
all over the province and prominent Sikh leaders persuaded the boys not 
to abandon their faith. But the incident served as an eye-opener to the 
Sikhs. Sikhism, at this time, came under severe a ttack. I n this state of 
affairs the traditional Sikh ethos was bound to react. 

Birth of Singh Sabha ;- With a view to mustering forces for an all 
round Panthic upliftment, some prominent Sikhs including H arsha Singh 
D hupia,Thakur Singh Sandhawalia, B aba Sir K hem Singh Bedi and Raja 
Bikram Singh K apurthala, convened a meeting in Arnritsar in J uly, 1873. 
The meeting was attended by leading Sikh, chiefs, Sardars, G ianis, Pujaris 
and M ahants of the Si khGurdwaras of Arnritsar and theadjoiningdistricts. 
78 The new association, Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Arnritsar, was formed on 
July 28, 1873. 79 The object of the Singh Sabha was to take up social, 
religious and educational programmes. 80 But most of the leaders of the 
A mritsar Singh Sabha being drawn from the rich, theupper, the privileged 
and the British supported strata of the Sikh society, were not ready to 
shed their old prejudices against the low-caste Sikhs. T hey sided with the 
M ahants and Pujaris in discriminating against them. This created a gulf 
between the high and the low-caste Sikhs and, thus, the movement failed 
to gain the support of the masses because this behaviour of the M ahants 
and P ujaris was clearly contrary to the basic tenets and practice of Si khism. 
81 BabaK hem singh Bedi tried to wield absolute control over the activities 
of the Sabha. Being a direct descendent of G uru N anak, he aspired for 
reverencedueto aG uru and claimed some privileges. H isfollowers called 
him avtar (Incarnation of God). ^He wanted a well-furnished seat(gudda) 
for himself even in the presence of the H oly G ranth. 83 This shocked the 
Sikh feelings. 84 

The Arnritsar group adopted and approved anti-Sikh 
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practices like discrimination, and personal worship, and made ideological 
distortions. 85 N aturally, persons conversant with the Sikh tradition objected 
to all such aberrations resulting in a schism and formation of the Lahore 
Singh Sabha in N ovember 1879. 85 It is significant to say that the chief 
organisers of this Sabha were devoted Sikhs with humble beginnings, 
whereas the A mritsar G roup was clearly B ritish backed. T he Lahore Singh 
Sabha developed a broad and comprehensive outlook, making no 
distinction between thehigh and low-caste Sikhs and extending its activities 
both to the urban and rural masses of P unjab. T hey preached and practised 
Sikh value system as required bytheG uru G ranth.Theystronglyopposed 
the institution of human worship and regarded all men as equals. 87 They 
judged a man by his worth and not by his birth. Bhai G urmukh Singh 
made an appeal to the Sikhs of all castes and classes, to enlist themselves 
as volunteers of the newly formed Sabhaand to carry its message to every 
nook and corner of the Punjab. 88 

The religious revival under Singh Sabha was a protest against 
forms and ceremonies and class distinctions based on birth. 1 1 was ethical 
in its preference for a pure heart, the law of love, and good works. This 
religious revival was the work of the poeple, of the masses, and not of 
the classes. At its head were leaders like D itt Singh, G urmukh Singh and 
others, who sprang chief ly from the lower orders of thesociety- Ramdasias, 
weavers, cooks, clerks, shopkeepers, peasants rather than the gilded gentry. 
Thus, the gulf between the privileged and the British-backed, and the 
Sikh oriented groupsstarted and continued. A nd, it isthis basic difference 
which some of the scholars ignore. 

Whereas the appeal of the A mritsar Singh Sabha was mostly 
confined to the personal pockets of influence of its leaders, that of the 
Lahore Singh Sabha went further and touched the hearts of the general 
mass of the community. Lahore party sent its P archaraks (preachers) even 
in the interior of the State to spread the message of Sikhism among 
hundreds and thousandsof thevillage folks, who constituted the backbone 
of the Sikh community and without whose cooperation no movement 
could acquire a mass base. Simultaneously, theLahoreSingh Sabhaopened 
branches in many towns. By 1882, the Singh Sabhas sprang up at places 
like Peshawar, Bannu, K ohat, E betabadj ullundur, G ujranwala, Lyallpur, 
Patiala Simla, Jhelum, Ludhiana, Ambala, Quetta, Multan 
and Jind. 89 Lahore Singh Sabha served as a model for all 
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these Sabhas. Sincethe Lahore Singh Sabha was working in linewith the 
Sikh tradition and the Amritsar Singh Sabha was concerned only in 
maintaining their own personal position and privileges, very soon, except 
forthree Singh Sabhas, all rural and urban Singh Sabhasjoined the Lahore 
Sabha. 90 

M cLeod calls the section of the Singh Sabha that promoted the 
Sikh identity the "Stronger" one. This statement begs the question. The 
real question to answer, which M cLeod avoids, is why it proved to be the 
stronger, the better and the wiser leadership. For there is no reason to 
assume that the Lahore Singh Sabha was in material respects more 
influential. In fact from the angleof social status, and available resources, 
the Lahore Singh Sabhaites were men of meagre means and belonged to 
the lowest class and castes. 0 n the other hand the Amritsar Singh Sabha 
belonged to thegilded gentry includidng K nights and Princes, who looked 
to the British as their masters. Thus, if the British had their way they 
would have their designs executed through their own and rich loyalists 
who looked uptothem both for their gained, strength and future prospects. 
By noneof the normal socio-economic factors can the Lahore Singh Sabha 
be called the stronger one. What McLeod seems to conceal by calling 
them stronger is the moral strength and sap which they drew from the 
G uru G ranth and the lives of the G urus. H ence M cL eod's own reluctant 
admiission of the strength of the Lahore Singh Sabha demolishes the very 
basis of his argument that the Sikh identity which the Lahore party 
espoused was either a created or a planted one, or not the only original 
one. M cleod seemsto conceal thefact, of which hecould not beunaware, 
that originally the only Singh Sabha with all its branches was headed by 
the rich and gilded gentry. It is later that, on ideological grounds, some 
junior and unprivileged members broke away from it and formed the 
Lahore Singh Sabha. 

N o political, economic or social factor in any sense contributed 
to its growth and spread except its ability.to invoketheSikh doctrines in the 
G uru G ranth.ltis still later that all except three branches of the old Singh 
Sabha shifted their affiliation from theold to the new Singh Sabha. Wedo not 
think it isfairforascholar to suppressor omit such a fact and to suggest to the 
reader that the. British supported the Lahore Singh Sabha because it was the 
stronger one. The Lahore Sabha's appeal to the masses lay in the 
Sikh doctrines and not in any material, British or social factor. It 
appears the author has been unable to shed the conditioned bias 
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that is naturally associated with long years of functioning in Chirstian 
organisations in Punjab. 

Again, there arose a schism in the first meeting of the newly 
constituted K halsa D iwan (on April 11, 1883), when Baba K hem Singh 
Bedi suggested that the title of the Singh Sabha should be changed to 
Sikh Singh Sabhas. ffl Theobjectwasto includetheSehjdhari Sikhs. But the 
proposal was considered motivated, beingonlyamethod to includeunder 
this garb H indu followers of the gilded Bedis, making regular offerings to 
them. .It was straight away opposed and rejected outright. At this time, 
these Bedisalongwith Thakur Singh Sandhawaliaand their followers were 
inspired by their personal interests. 92 As things were, it would have been 
naive to hope that any worthwhile political rebellion could be organised 
in the State. For, the British with their experience of 1857 were quite 
cautious and alert, and they sent back D alip Singh from Aden. 

The Lahore leaders strictly wanted to adhere to the Sikh ideology 
as enjoined in the G uru G ranth and practised in thetradition. The Baba 
desired to assume the role of a spiritual guide and the Raja aspired to 
beco me the tern po ral head of the w ho le co m mu n ity. 93 B aba was, theref o re, 
ready to allow some laxity in maintaining the five symbols. 94 The Lahore 
group maintained that Sikhism was as proclaimed by the G uru G ranth, 
the G urus and the Sikh tradition. T hey laid emphasis on R ehat perscribed 
by the Tenth G uru. They did not tolerate any attempted ideological 
compromise with H induism. 95 

The activities of the Singh Sabha were f ocussed o n the deprecatio n 
of un-Sikh I ike customs and social evilsand the encouragement of modern 
education. The revivalist impulse stirred the Sikhs to an awareness of 
their faith and impelled them to resuscitate the essential cbntentsof Sikh 
bel ief s. 1 1 was a tryi ng ti me f o r the Si khs, because thei r rel igio n was under 
serious attack from the resurgent A ryaSamaj section of the H indus. 96 In 
this context, the move of the A mritsar Singh Sabha to own and promote 
H indu practices among their followers had to be repelled as a serious 
departure from the Sikh tradition. H ence, Singh Sabha had to fight on 
many fronts, against the Arya Samaj, against the Christain missionaries, 
against the British- backed elite of their own community, and against 
the corruption of the British patronised Mahants and Pujaris 
who prctised anti-Sikh rites at the sacred Sikh shrines. The 
Sikh literature was collected, scanned, edited and 
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compiled. Amongst these wasB hai Kahn Singh'swell-known work 'Mahan 
K osh' and the 'H am H indu N ahin'(Sikhs are not H indus) as a rejoinder to 
the Arya Samaj propaganda that the Sikhs were H indus. 

The British government at this time was also ready to encourage 
freedom of thought, ideas of reforms on modern lines and even social 
revolt so long as these did nottouch the dangerous ground of politics." 97 
The Government appreciated the division of people's attention from 
politics to religious and social reform. It refrained from adopting any such 
policy as would further antagonise theSikhs, arouse their military instincts 
and remind them of their lost glory. The following remarks of Lord 
Lawrence are note-worthy in thisconnection:"T he Sikhs were the bravest 
and the most chivalrous race in I ndia and they now seemed disposed to 
submit with manly self-restraint to our superior power, if only we use it 
with equity and toleration." 98 

The B ritish were extra cautious in dealing with the Sikhs and this 
is borne by observaion of Sir Richard Temple: "Sikhism" though quiet 
and loyal at present, is one of those inflammable things of which a spark 
might kindleinto aflame. Its idiosyncrasy and susceptibilities are thoroughly 
understoood by the Punjab authorities and its fidelity to the E mpire is 
well preserved. It would stand proof against many trials and temptations, 
but if tried over much, it would re-assert itself and would assume the 
leadership of a national movement." 99 This emphasizes two important 
realities of the day. First, that Sikhism was not an amorphous, ambiguous 
or confused and dispersed reality. Becauseof its ideology and acommunity 
having been welded into a society of religious heroes, and its'history of 
suffering and martyrdoms, under the severest trials, it was a society with 
the greatest potential. This is the assessment of an important erstwhile 
adversary. Secondly, his objective which is clear enough, is to see that the 
enormous poten tial does not get to be used or exploited against them. 
For that matter, while it was natural, as we shall see, for the adversary 
slowly to erode that potential, Temple suggests that it would be unwise 
unnecessarily to provoke the Sikhs regarding minor issues, lest the 
inflammable material should explode against them Accordingly, it would 
be naive for any historian not to understand the British policies and the 
course of events or ignore the assessment of the C hief B ritish actors of 
the times. 

Sir Richard Temple's expression of British policy is extremely 
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revealing of the British mind. So far as the Sikhs were concerned they 
very well understood the natural and logical basis of that policy, namely, 
that while the British would not mind helping and placating the Sikhs on 
minor and non-essential issues, they would never tolerate any sufferance 
of their political interests. It is for this reason that both the Singh Sabhas 
had incorporated aclause in their constitution that they would not indulge 
in political matters. 

Political Suppression of the Sik hs: The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was primarily devoted to reviving the strength of thecommunity 
by educating them in their religion and tradition. The main emphasis was 
in social and religiousfields. H aving discreetly reconstructed these aspects 
of the Sikh society, slowly and surely the Singh Sabha M ovementtook up 
the political problems as well. With the formation of the Chief K halsa 
Diwan in 1902, there came a significant change in the attitude of the 
Singh Sabha leaders towards politics. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the rising tide of political consciousness and the new born 
aw arenessarisingfromthe regeneration brought about bytheSingh Sabha 
movement, prompted the leaders of the Chief K halsa Diwan to play 
their role in the political lifeof the province. They took it upon themselves 
"to safeguard the political rights of the Sikhs.' 100 

The passing of the Universities Act, in 1904, which required greater 
official control over the management of the K halsa College, Amritsar, 
made the Diwan leaders sceptical of British intentions. 101 Even the 
proposal of theG overnmentto givean annual grant of rupeesten thousand 
to the College, which provided that the constitution of the managing 
body was to be main tined according to the wishes of the G overnment, 
was viewed to be fraught with mischief. In 1907, a fresh controversy 
erupted when the Government forced Sardar Dharam Singh, who was 
working in an honorary capacity as the Engineer-in-charge of the college, 
to be replaced by a European engineer, Major H ill. TheCollege Managing 
Comittee dissociated itself from the activities of this Government 
appointed E ngineer. This resulted in a direct confrontation between the 
College Governing Council and the Government. ThePanjab, Lahore, in 
its issue dated May 1, 1908, observed: "one can imagine the plight of 
students studying in K halsa College whose management is going to be 
dominated by the Christians." The government authorities handed over 
the management of the College to a nominated body with the 
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Commissioner as Chairman, and later on June 10, 1908 forced a new 
constitution on the G overning Body. 102 

In November 1908, one member of the House of Commons 
raised a question in the British Parliament, whether the G overnment of 
I ndia was aware of the fact that the new management of the K halsa 
College had created resentment among the Sikhs and whether the 
Government was doing anything to remove this resentment. 103 M aster 
Sunder Singh of Lyallpur wrote a book, K i Khalsa Kalaj Sikhan DaH ai? in 
which heclearlystated thatthe government control over the KhalsaCollege 
had hurt the national pride of the Sikhs. He accused the British of having 
taken over the co I lege i n the same d isho nest man ner as it had an nexed the 
Panjab. 104 D. Petric, Assistant Director, Criminal Intelligence mentions 
the sentiments of a Sikh student of K halsaCollege,whoaftertheAmritsar 
Educational Conference expressed himself as follows: 

"I am not afraid to die. All life is sacrifice. If I had been 
allowed to live, I might have done great things by 
sacrifice. U ntil the nation realises that, lives must be 
sacrificed, it will never come to anything."l04.a 
Petrie also stated that a K halsa College student had been openly advising 
people in his village not to serve British Government any more. 

The year of 1907 saw the beginning of apolitical agitation in the 
Punjab in connection with the colonisation Bill of 1907, which was 
considered to be unduly oppressive to the Punjabi agriculturists. The Bill 
was passed on the assumption that the land was the property of the 
G overnment and the farmer was a mere tenant. T his was contrary to the 
prevailing notions of peasant- propristo rship, continuing from the times 
of Banda Bahadur. T he districts most affected by the new measure were 
Lyallpur and Rawalpindi, mainly colonised bythe Sikhs. SomeSmgh Sabha 
preachers(U pdeshaks) I i kej agat Si ngh U pdeshak and H arbans Si ngh A ttari 
were accused by the Government of instigating the agriculturists against 
the authorities. 105 The students of K halsa College A mritsar also organised 
a protest demonstration against Sir Charles Rivaz, the Lt. G overnor of 
the Punjab. 106 Agitation concerningtheColonisation Bill was an I mportant 
event. The chief strength of the Sikhs was a bold peasantry that 
possessed. proprietory rights in their lands. This was an 
important Sikh reform different from the Zimindari system in 
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"most other parts of India. Under theColonisation Bill, the B ritish proposed 
that the peasant would not have the proprietory rights which they had 
during the Sikh rule. This was felt to bean important step to reduce the 
economic, social and political strength of the colonists, most of whom 
were Sikhs. They reacted against thiscontemplated erosion of their socio- 
economic base. This reaction of the Sikh colonists is significant. Because 
it was based on the Sikh tradition and the fact that it was Banda Bahadur, 
who had introduced the system of peasant proprietorship and created 
among the masses a real consciousness of equality and the strength to 
defend their rights. 

The founding of the Sikh Educational Conference by the Chief 
K halsa D iwan, in 1908, was also viewed by theG overnmentto befraught 
with political motives. 107 ltwas alleged thaf'theConferencewasfounded 
by the Chief K halsa D iwan, which resenting G overnment's interference 
in K halsa College affairs in 1908, resolved to build a new Sikh College 
independent of Government control and devised in the Conference a 
means of collecting funds for this object." 108 Though declared to be a 
non-political institution, the Sikh Educational Conference did provide a 
forum to the Singh Sabha leaders to express their views on the day-to-day 
affairs- religious, social, educational and even poli tical. Some of the 
speeches delivered at various conferences by the Chief K halsa D iwan 
leaders were thought to be marked with strong political bias. Atthe third 
Sikh Educational Conference held at Amritsar in 1910, Professor J odh 
Singh of the K halsa College Amritsar was charged with giving 'seditious 
talk' in connection with the government system of education. 109 T heB ritish 
G overnment also began to view the activities of Sunder Singh M ajithia, 
Tarlochan Singh (Pleader), Professorjodh Singh and H arbans Si ngh A ttari 
with suspicion. 110 The authorities also noticed that teachers like N ihal 
Singh, Sunder Singh, N iranjan Singh, H ari Singh Cheema and others were 
openly provoking the students against the British. 111 

1 1 was said that in the course of their lectures these teachers quite 
often, referred to the days of Sikh ascendancy, their past glory and their 
present subjugation. m The students were so much excited that in 1910, 
when R.G .Wright took over as the Principal of the K halsa College, they 
expressed thei r resentment agai nst an E ngl ish man's appoi ntment by pasti ng 
handbills on the College walls. 113 On another occasion, when Gopal 
Krishan Gokhalecame 
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to A mritsar, he was given a hearty welcome by the students of the K halsa 
College. Their enthusiasm was reflected in the fact that they even unyoked 
his horses and themselves pulled his carriage 'to the College where his 
lecture was listened with thunderous applause. 114 

The British acted in defiance of the Sikh sentiments and interests. 
The M into-M orlay Reforms, of 1909, were discriminatory against the 
Sikhs. The M uslim minority was conceded separate representation and 
wei ghtage i n the States w here they were a m i no ri ty, as wel I as at the C entre. 
Similar consideration was not shown to the Sikhs in Punjab. This shows 
that the British werealways niggardly, when it wasaquestion of promoting 
Sikh political interests. Hardly they were given the same treatment as the 
Muslim minority. As the events are, they show that The British were 
carefully reluctant to adopt policies that would build the real strength of 
the community. 

The K halsa Advocate, A mritsar, which was the chief spokesman of 
theChief K halsa D iwan, was administered warning three times, between 
1911 and 1922, for printing 'objectionable' matters' . 115 K halsa Samachar, 
Amritsar, in oneof its issues, delivered thefollowing message to the Sikhs 
on the occasion of Guru Gobind Singh's birthday: "The founder of the 
K halsa,.G uru G obind Singh, fought against tyranny and oppression and 
expelled darkness. He sacrificed his life for the cause of justice and 
righteousness. 0 ' brave K halsa? Wake up! Follow in the G uru's footsteps. 
The country is again in the throes of tyranny and needs sacrifices." 116 

It was not an easy task for the Singh Sabhato restore the values and 
objectives of the Sikh faith, in view of the stem posture adopted by the 
British at every step. The Arms Act of 1878, had placed a check on the 
rights of the Sikhs to wear Kirpan (Sword), which is one of the five 
essential symbols of the Sikh faith. The movement for emancipation of 
Kirpan was started in 1913, when Baba N ihal Singh was arrested for 
wearing a Kirpan. 117 

T he incident sent a wave of indignation among the Sikhs. T he Chief 
K halsa Diwan and the Singh Sabha held hundreds of meetings. 
Consequently, an agitation was launched. After some Sikhs had suffered 
arrests, the Government exempted these Si khsfrom. the Arms Act and 
allowed them the possession and the weanng of the K irpan on J une 25, 
1914. 118 In spite ofthe exemption for wearing Kirpan, the 
Sikh soldiers were still not allowed to wear It in the army. 
Three soldiers at Roorkee were punished and 
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dismissed for wearing it. T he Singh Sabhas held protest meetings but they 
werenottaken back. Bhai Mangal Singh of the 34th Sikh Regiment, who 
was afterwards martyred at N anakanaSahib,wasdismissed and sentenced 
to one year's rigorous imprisonment (R.I.) for the same fault. It was only 
after the F irst World War that the G overnment sanctioned the wearing of 
Kirpans by Sikh soldiers both in uniform and plain clothes, while serving 
on the active I ist. 119 M cL eod seems unaware of the K i rpan agitation, when 
he states that the British required the "Sikh recruits to observe the full 
regalia of the orthodox K halsa identity." m Fox too suffers from a similar 
mis-conception, when he says that the Sikh idenitty and their religious 
values were subsidised by the British. 121 In this context N .G . Barrier's 
opinion that the British played an important role in maintaining Sikh 
identity 122 looks so odd especially when itcontradictshisown observations 
in defence of British neutrality towards the three Punjab communities. 
Want of indepth study has led these scholars completely to overlook the 
overwhelming evidence relating to the Singh Sabha struggle for their 
religious rights, whether it be the Anand M arriage Act (1909), or the right 
to wear K irpan, or the control over the shrines and other institutions. T he 
lack of clear perception has led them to makeconfusing and contradictory 
statements regarding the British motives and policies. Theconfusion arises 
mai nly because the general pol icy of the B ritish, after the M uti ny, was not 
to disturb the religious norms of the soldier. So far as the B ritish policy in 
the state was concerned, it was obviously directed against the promotion 
of the Sikh ideological identity. 

The Chief K halsa D iwan preachers consciously mingled politics 
with relgion in the course of their speeches. The tone of their speeches 
clearly reflected their dissatisfaction with British Government. Political 
and economic backwardness of the community was attributed to the loss 
of political power. The preachers quite often referred to the days of political 
ascendency of the K halsa and tended to compare their political subjugation 
with the bitter experiences of the past under the M ughals. T he preachers 
argued that the Sikhs suffered under the M ughals because of the tyranny 
of the rulers. As a corollary, the responsibility for the then existing state 
of affairs was attributed to the B ritish. T he G overnment began to suspect 
the motives and designs of the Si ngh Sabha preachers. 123 M any cases were 
reported to theG overnment in which Sikh preachers were found instigating 
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the people against the G overnment. 124 1 n spite of their handicaps, in the 
earlier stages, the Singh Sabha parcharak s (preachers), through their 
emphasis on religion, were able to make successful appeal to the Sikh 
mind and to awaken the Sikh consciousness to its rel igio-pol itical entity. 
The organisation of festivals, prayer-meetings, N agar Kirtan (religious 
processions) and Kavi Samdans(Religio-poetical recitations) was attempted 
to escape the noticeof the intelligenceauthorities who normally prohibited 
political activities and gatherings. This role of the Singh Sabha preachers 
in awakening the Sikh masses from religion to politics is important. A 
contemporary G overnment report noted: "TheChief K halsaD iwan keeps 
a staff of paid preachers (U pdeshaks) who stamp the country and lecture 
on various topics- social, educational, religious, political, and more often 
than not, all four are inextricably intermingled." 125 

Sikh militancy assued alarming Rroportions with the Rikhabganj 
Gurdawara affair in 1913. 126 T he Government unthinkingly acquired some 
land attached to the G urdwara and demolished its outer wall so that a 
road could be builtto the nearbls Secretariat. 127 "Bitter agitation arose 
among the Sikh masses." 128 The Sikhs agitated and threatened to launch a 
M orcha but it was abandoned because of the First World War. 129 

It is well known that the translation of the Sikh scripture, which 
the British had commissioned the Christian misssionary, D r. Trumpp, to 
undertake was full of derogatory references to the Sikh G urus and was 
offesnsive to the Sikh sentiments. 0 n the other hand, scholars like J. D . 
Cunnigham, Evans Bell, and John Sullivan had to suffer extreme penalities 
of dismissal from service for writing honest accounts, but what 
Government considered to be pro-Sikh. M.A. Macauliffe, who produced 
a monumental work on Sikh religion in six volumes also did not find 
favour with the British and was not given the benefits and advantages 
enjoyed by D r.Trumpp, who wrote against the Sikhs. 

Rebellion in Punjab:- Thefailure of the Government to protect the 
rights of the Si kh i m m igrants I i vi ng i n C anada and A merica, w ho were the 
victims of racial discrimination, led to the formation of a revolutionary 
organisation known as the H industan G hadr Party., The object of the 
Ghadr Party was to spread an armed rebellion and free India 
from the foreign yoke. 130 War was considered a good 
opportunity to cause the rebellion, especially because 
early British reverses involving large scale casualities of 
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the Sikh soldiers from the rural areas seemed to the G hadrites a ripe stage 
for achieving their objective. 131 

G hadr Party was virtually a Sikh organisation and Sohan Singh 
B hakna was its P resident. T hese persons came to P unjab and started thei r 
subversive activities both in rural central Punjab and among the Sikh 
solidiery. By the end of 1914, the G hadrites succeeded in sending one 
thousand revolutionaries to India out of the total membership of ten 
thousand. Some of the Singh Sabhas, were said to be sympathetic to the 
G hadrites, Bhai Takhat Singh entertai ned the delegates of the G hadr Party 
when they visited Ferozepur. D aljit Singh, assistant editor of the Punjabi 
B hain, a monthly publication of the Sikh K anya M aha V idyala, F erozepur, 
joined the G hadrites and became a Secretari of BabaG urdit Singh, leader 
of the K ama G ata M aru affair. 132 The methods to be employed by the 
delegates (of the G hadr Party) in pushing campaign in I ndia appeared to 
have been discussed in the weekly meetings of the Singh Sabha at 

Lahore A member of the Singh Sabhain advocating these measures 

spoke of creating a spirit of awakening among H indus and Sikhs." 133 
H owever, the G overnment succeeded in crushing the rebellion before it 
could assume bigger dimensions. Beforetheappointeddatefor large scale 
rebellion in the army or the state could be started, information leaked out 
at Lahore. A wide spread hunt for the rebels in the state was made and 
scores were hanged and sent to transportation for life. 

The G hadrites to their chagrin, discovered that the Congress 
leaders were more sympathetic to the B ritish rather than to the G hadrite 
revolutionaries. 134 Tilak, the so called 'militant' Congressite had expressed 
his strong disapproval of the activities of the G hadrites. G okhale is said 
to have openly told the Viceroy that he would like the British to extend 
thei r stay i n I ndia. 135 T here is no denyi ng the fact that the G hadr M ovement 
received a set-back on account of lack of support from the Congress 
leadership and their persecution evoked no sympathyfrom these quarters. 
This is an important political event which influenced the Sikhs and their 
psyche. For Sikh independence Kartar Singh Sarabhaisasgreatahero as, 
if not greater than, B hagat Singh. I n his memory the first statue was raised 
in Ludhiana, though statues of other heroes, including of Bhagat Singh, 
were raised much later. 

I n this regard three things are extremely significant. The rebellion 
was by and large a Sikh affair and took place mostly in 
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rural Punjab. N othing of this sort or extent appeared in the rest of the 
country. N inety per cent of the participants and the sufferers were Sikhs. 
The second point is that two of the noted Sikh mystics, Baba Wasakha 
Singh and Bhai Randhir Singh were the participants, who were sent to 
Andamans as life convicts. 

This indicates that in Sikhism there is a basic and inalienable 
ideological link between religion and righteous political activity. Third, it 
is notewo rthy that w h i le Si kh masses were po I itical ly awakened to sustai n 
a rebellion, persons who later became political leaders of the Congress or 
Indian independence were whole-heartedly cooperating with the British 
war effort during this period, and the idea of liberation was beyond their 
ken, if not foreign to them. 

H ere it is relevant to quote the confessional statement of M ewa 
Singh in 1914 who had eliminated William Hopkinson recruited from 
I ndia for suppressing a ferment among Canadian Sikhs and whose agent 
Bela Singh had murdered two Sikhs in the Gurdawara. Prior to his 
execution, he stated; "My religion does not teach me to bear enmity with 
anybody, no matter what class, creed or order he belongs to, nor had I any 
enmity with Hopkinson. I heard that he was suppressing my poor people 

very much I being a staunch Sikh-could no longer bear to see the 

wrong done both to my innocent countrymen and the Dominion of 
Canada.. .And I, perform ing the duty of a true Sikh and remembering the 
name of G od, wi 1 1 proceed towards the scaffold with the same amount of 
pleasure as the hungry babe does towards its mother. I shall have the rope 
around my neck thinking it to be a rosary of God's name... ." m 

Now, who had taught M ewa Singh an ordinary Sikh coming from 
a remote Punjab village and migrating to Canada for earning his living, an 
essential principle of the Sikh religion, namely, to react against social 
injustice. It would be naive to say that M ewa Singh or the G hadriteswere 
the product of British policy. What the Singh Sabhadid was to revive and 
invoketheteachings, training and traditionsof theGurus. For, the history 
of Sikhism and other whole-life religions clearly demonstrates that it is 
the blood of the martyrs that alone can create a healthy and sound moral 
conditioning of the masses and not any artifical administrative attempts 
in pursuance of colonial interests. 

When the War came to an end in 1918, the Sikhs launched a 
strong agitation under the leadership of Harchand Singh of 
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Lyallpur and Sardul Singh Caveeshar. They appealed to the Sikhs to 
volunteer themselves for the ShaheedeeJ atha (band of martyrs) and to join 
a march to Delhi to re-erect the demolished wall of theGurdwaraRakab 
Ganj. However, the timely intervention of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh 
of Nabha saved the situation from getting worse. The Government 
acceded to the Sikh demand by restoring the G urdwara wall. 137 

The tragedy of Budge Budge Ghat came as a bo It from the blue 
for the Sikhs. A group of Sikh immigrants returning from Canada became 
the victims of the British high-handedness. Eighteen men were killed 
and another twenty five were injured. 138 H owever, G urdit Singh, their 
leader, along with twenty eight of his companions escaped. T he rest were 
rounded up and sent to Punjab, where over two hundred of them were 
interned under the Ingress Ordinance. This incident was universally 
condemned and the Sikh public opinion was greatly mobilised against the 
British. "Several Sikh papers notably the Khalsa A khbar (of Harchand 
Singh of Lyallpur) and S her-i-P unjab, both started in 1914, attacked the 
G overnment in connection with the Budge Budge G hat incident.:" 139 

Sardul Singh Caveeshar an important contemporary writes, "The 
Kamagata Maru tragedy at Budge Budge was another cause of 
estrangement between the Sikhs and the Government. Through the 
fool ishness of some pol ice officers, a tragedy was enacted at B udge B udge 
thatthrewthewholeof India into consternation.... Thesubsequent ruthless 
treatment of the returned emigrants by Sir M ichael 0' D wyer did not 
allow the sore to heal; and the injustice done to I ndiaand the Sikhs by the 
Canadian G overnment became a permanent cause of grievance against 
the British." 140 

Thus the post-war policy of the British resulting in such like 
incidents, created both resentment and anger among the Sikhs in Punjab. 
Caveeshar observes; "The Sikhs were in this attitude of mind, when they 
were thrown in the vortex of M artial Law as a consequence of agitation 
againsttheRowlattAct." 141 

The Sikh mind was seriously disturbed. Agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act started while the Sikh feelings were pent up. This 
aggravated the Sikh feelings in the Central Punjab, who 
were already aggrieved at the treatment of the 
Canadian G overnment and the returned immigrants from there at Budge 
Bhdge G hat. This led to violent reaction as reported in the G overnment 
communique: "The last communique issued brought the history of 
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events in Lahore and Amritsar as then known down to the afternoon of 
the 12th of April (1919). The information in the possession of 
G overnment was not complete at the time of its issue. T he morning train 
from Ferozepur on the 12th was held up outside K asur Station and looted 
by a mob of about 1,000; of whom many were armed with lathis. Two 
Europeans, honorary Lieutenant Selby of the Ordnance and Sergeant 
M ostyn, R.A., were killed and another was injured. After looting the train 
and doing a great deal of damage in the Station, the crowd burnt the post 
office and attacked the Tehsil. H ere, however, they were driven off by 
the police with a loss of one killed and about six wounded. Some arrests 
were made. Several stations on the K asur and A mritsar line were attacked 
the same day. K hem K aran station was looted and treasury at Tarn Taran 
was assaulted unsuccessfully. As the result of these disturbances it was 
decided to march a movable column with a gun from K asur through the 
Mdjha to Amritsar. The column started on the morning of Sunday, the 
13th, and arrived at K hem K aran. 

On Sunday, the 13th, the Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act, 
1911, was applied to the districts of Lahore and Amritsar which were 
declared to be proclaimed areas under the Act. The result of this action is 
to make it illegal to hold, without permission, a public meeting for the 
furtherance or discussion of any subject likely to cause disturbance or 
public excitement without permission." 142 

The events mentioned above clearly explain why unlike in the 
rest of the country, the agitation against the Rowlatt Act took a serious 
rebellious trend in the central districts of Punjab wheretheSikh population 
was predominant. This also explains why despite the prohibitory order in 
the districts of Lahore and A mritsar, thousands of Sikhscameto A mritsar 
on the Baisakhi and later thronged at thejallianwala Bagh in defiance of 
the local order banning the holding of any meeting in the dty That this 
defiant agitation was predominantly a rural Sikh reaction isevidentfrom 
thefact that out of the total casualities of 1300 more than sixty per cent 
were Sikhs, when it is well known that Sikh population in the City was 
just marginal. 143 

An important fact which has often been ignored is that in Punjab 
most agitations have been mass upsurges and movements unlike 
hose in the rest of India, where those have generally been 
either among the literate classes or in the urban areas. In Punjab 
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sincetheG hadr rebellion, thetrial and sentencesof death and transportation 
of life to G hadrites, following it, and the events preceding and following 
the Budge Budge G hat tragedy, were a chain of occurances that never 
allowed the enlivened and agitated Sikh spirit to rest in peace. From the 
time of theG hadar rebellion upto tne Jallianwala Bagh Firing, the Sikh 
Punjab had remained in continuousferment. As against it, the position in 
the rest of I ndia had been very different, and one fact alone indicates the 
climate, namely, that M ahatmaG andhi had earned duringthat period two 
Medals, Kaiser i-H ind and Zulu War Medal. 144 As stated already, the 
Congress leaders like G okhale, T ilak and LajpatRai were sympathetic to 
the B ritish and condemned theG hadrite revolutionaries, whose activities, 
they openly disapproved. 145 

TheG hadr unrest in central rural Punjab leading to the times of 
Sikh gathering at Jallianwala Bagh and the oppression indulged by the 
British administration in the rural Punjab are primarily and fundamentally 
a continuous episode in the Sikh struggle for independence. I n fact, it is 
only incidentally a part of the I ndian political movement which till then 
was living in a cooperative mood and enjoying the benefits of the Raj. 
Much less had it gained any momentum or level to make such a 
confrontation and suffer large-scale oppression. Another fact which 
indicates the Sikh character of the agitation is that it was G .A. Wathen, 
the Principal of the premier Sikh educational institution in Punjab, who 
felt so deeply concerned at the inhuman activities of G eneral D yer that 
he ran on a motor-cycle from A mritsar to Lahore and woke up G overnor 
0 'D wyer to request him notto approve D yer's action. 144 1 1 isvery relevant 
and important to understand the complexion of events in Punjab. The 
fact is that the pre-Jallianwala Bagh rebellion was a Sikh affair in the 
Punjab and for that matter the reaction and the repression perpetrated by 
Dyer and O'D wyer were directed against the Sikhs. K .F. Rustamji writes: 
"Thepeopleof Punjab area vibrant, vigorous lot. . .like all brave, warlike 
races they are ready for a fight whenever they feel they have been ill- 
treated or misled. The Punjabis who participated in satyagraha and violence 
against the British were so strong in the vanguard that the majority of the 
British in India felt at that time that making an example of them at 
Jallianwala Bagh was necessary. T he wisest believed that in the process 
general Dyer was reckless and overdid it. Few saw it as a setback to British 
rule. The British never recovered from the effects of that mistake till the 
end".144-aT hat explains how the rural mind 
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of Udham Singh remained deeply agitated and aggrieved to prompt him 
to act against 0 'D wyer, the person responsible for the Punjab tragedies 
of the period. Here it is also significant to state that the basic inspiration 
that sustained or inspired U dham Singh to attack 0 'D wyer was religious. 
This is also evidenced by his letters and his demand for 'G utka', the Sikh 
prayer Book of Gurbani. 147 It is also relevant in this connection, that 
whereas the non-Sikh I ndian communities in U .K . disowned him, he was 
supported only by the Sikhs of a G urdwara of West London. 148 

The above narration of facts showsthatfollowingtheSingh Sabha 
movement side by side with the rel igious awakeni ng, the B ritish measures 
against political awakening became increasingly open and firm. It is also 
clear that the British had always been vigilant in this regard and never 
failed to suppress, to the extent possible, the growth of Sikh political 
consciousness. T he important fact is that under theSikh ideology religious 
consciousness, socio-political consciousness and consequent responsibility 
and reaction go hand in hand. The net result was that in 1919 the Sikh 
religious and socio-political consciousness had reached, because of its 
tradition and history, a distinctly higher level of commitment and activity 
than among the people in other parts of the country. T his is clearly borne 
from a contemporary Government Report: "the Home Rule Agitation 
and Rowlatt Bills exercised an undesirable effect on the whole press. The 
Sikh pressventilated petty grievances that the G overnment wasunmindful 
of the true i nterests of the Si khs." 149 T hus, it is this what explai ns the role 
of the Sikhs in the G hadr revolution and that of M ewa Singh in Canada. 
Significantas itis, at that timethel ndian political leaders had mostly been 
cooperating with the British war efforts. This clearly explains, as we have 
seen, that when Gandhi after giving up his role of cooperation during the 
War, gave the call against the Rowlet Bills, the response and reaction in 
Punjab were urgent and significant compared to such reaction in parts of 
the country where the call had been given. For the Sikhs, it was only a 
continuation of the socio-political struggle which the Singh Sabha had 
initiated. 

The brutal massacre of Jallianwala Bagh in 1919, in which 
hundreds of Sikhs were killed and wounded, added fuel to the fire. After 
the Si ngh Sabha M ovement had hel ped the Si khs to regai n thei r strength 
and cohesion, the Sikhsfelt that it was time they cleared their Gurdwaras 
from the non-Sikh Mahants and the adverse influences which had the 
clear backing of the British. So 
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far as the political consciousness is concerned, it has always been a part 
of the Sikh ethos, as has been evidenced by the K uka and the G hadr 
Movements. With theSingh Sabha,asweshall see, it was only a question 
of tactical movewhen they for some decades remained quieton the political 
front. In order to remove the confusion and despondency, naturally 
prevalent after annexation, they wanted first to rebuild their socio- 
religiouscohesion. Tempers rose very high when the M anager and priests 
of the D arbar Sahib condemned the K amagata M aru and G had rite Sikhs 
at theA kal Takhat. Later on, they presented a robeof honour to B rigadier- 
General Dyer, who was responsible for the J allianwala Bagh massacre. 150 
It was such suicidal policies of the British that Principal Wathen had 
rushed to stop. As a saying goes, it is human blunders that sometimes 
change history. During these days, there spread an unfounded rumour 
among the Sikh masses, as well as the Sikhs in the British I ndian army, 
that since the Sikhs ware involved in the Anti-Rowlatt Act agitation and 
had used the Golden Temple complex as their hide out, the British 
authorities had resorted to aerial bombardment of the G olden Temple. 151 
This infuriated Sikhs all over Punjab. To quell this unrest the army took 
over the administration, and whatever vestiges of a civilised government 
had remained also vanished. T he B ritish G overnment's actions at A mritsar 
set the tone of "D yerachy" for the rest of the provice in which the Sikhs 
were the worst sufferers of the ruthless repression and suppression carried 
on by the G overnment. M any Sikh villages were subjected to bombing 
and machine-gunning from the air; one of the targets successfully hit was 
the K halsa H igh School at G ujranwala, where many people were killed 
and wounded. 152 1 n the seven weeks that the Punjab was administered by 
martial law nearly 1200 were killed and at least 3600 were wounded. 153 
All this brutal repression came as a shock to the Sikh masses. Winston 
Churchill made the most scathing criticism of General Dyer's action. He 
described it as "an episode which appeared to be without parallel in the 
modern history of the British E mpire. .an extraordinary event, a monstrous 
event, an event which stood in singular and sinsiter isolation". 154 

I n this context and the known misuse of the G urdwaras, the Sikhs 
became acutely conscious that they could no longer afford to permit 
their own sacred shrines to become places of corruption, 
and to be used to destroy the very roots and the sap that in history 
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had given them unbelievable strength and vigour. Thereafter started the 
G urdwara reform movement and the peacefully organised confrontation 
with the British. For, the cover had been lifted and it had become clear 
that behind the priests and the M ahants stood the strength and might of 
the British. Consequently and logically as a second important step, the 
Sikhs did the greatest mobilisation against the Government for regaining 
the control of their G urdwaras from the corrupt hands. 

TheChief K halsa D iwan had, no doubt, formed a sub-committee 
to suggest ways and means to reform the G urdwaras but it could not take 
effective measures owing to the stiff opposition of the M ahants and Pujaris 
who enjoyed the support and protection of the G overnment. I n 1919, the 
Central Sikh LeaguewasestablishedatAmritsarwithaviewto protecting 
the political interests of the Sikhs. 155 The League passed a resolution of 
non-cooperation with the British Government in October, 1919, its 
meeting was attended by H arbans Singh Attari, Baba K harak Singh and 
Master Tara Singh. In 1920 the Shiromani Gurd wara Parbandhak 
Committee was established and undertook to 'take over' all the Shrines 
including the D arbar Sahib. 156 T he establishment of this committee brought 
the issues to a wider notice. Thus "a movement which was religious in 
origin rapidly acquired a political character." 157 The Sikhs now began to 
realize that a clash with theGovernmentwasinevitablein order to secure 
justice and safeguard their interests. 

Thus the Singh Sabha movement, after the period of 
reconstruction, naturally, gave birth to the Akali movement which was 
equally motivated by religious as well as political considerations. The 
following remarks of V.M. Smith, a contemporary observer, are 
illuminating in this respect: "All Sikh traditions, whether national or 
religious, are martial, in times of political excitement the militant spirit 
reasserts itself." 158 It was, therefore, natural that at that stage of history, 
theSikhsshould come, into direct clash with the British policies which, as 
we have expalined earlier, were hostile to their political and ideological 
interests. 

Conclusion: The above narration of events shows that two aspects 
of the British policy towards the Sikhs have been clear and consistent, 
namely - their comparative political suppression as evidenced in the 
M into-M orley (1909) and Montague-Chelmsford Reforms(1919) and the 
Sikh ideological erosion by a studied 
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patronage of H induised M ahants and Pujaris and control of their shrines 
through G overnment nominated M anagers. 

The Ghadr Rebellion under the Presidentship of Sohan Singh 
Bhaknaand the leadership of religiously oriented G hadrite Babasand the 
martyrdoms of Kartar Singh Sarabha and his associates had politically 
inflamed the Sikhs in Punjab. Extremely painful was the fact that the 
Government had managed to have disowned and declared persons of the 
religious eminance of Baba Wasakha Singh and Bhai Randhir Singh of 
the G hadr Movement as non-Sikhs by a Sarbrah (custodian appointed by 
theG overnment) of theG olden Temple. Becauseof theG hadr Rebellion, 
suppression of the Sikhs continued to be severe during the War. These 
events, however, made it evident that a political struggle with the British 
with the dual objective of political freedom and removal of Government 
control over Sikh G urdwaras would become inevitable. It was clear that 
more than any other area in the country, the Sikhs in Punjab were ready 
for a confrontation with the B ritish. 

We have already recorded that Sikh religious ethos is both the 
foundation and the strength of their urges and aspirations for socio- 
politicalliberty. The Sikh shrines, particularly the Oarbar Sahib, Amritsar, 
continues si nee the times of theG urusto bethefountof Sikh power and 
inspiration. 

Under the leadership of the A kalis, the Sikhs came into an open 
clash with the G overnment, first for the liberation of their shrines and 
then f o r the I i beratio n of thei r motherland . T he struggle fo r the I i beratio n 
of their shrines has' been given the appellation Third Sikh War. The two 
Anglo-Sikh Wars had already been fought in the middleof the last century. 
I n the Third Sikh War the stakes were the freedom of their G urdwaras 
and their religion. It was fought on the basis and strength of their religious 
identity and institutions. For the Sikh the freedom of his religion and the 
freedom of his motherland are synonymous. T his is not a recent or a post- 
facto interpretation of Sikh religion. We record below the actual 
understanding of acontemporary who partook in the Sikh struggle. Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar writes, "A Sikh wants to fight his country's battles from 
the vantage ground of his religion. Being of a religious trend of mind, he 
finds everything subordinate to hisD harma; politics is nothing for him but 
a promising child of religion. A Sikh has not yet developed that fine sense 
of doubtful value that divides life into water - tight compartments and 
makes of religion in the West something different from one's social and 
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political life. FortheSikh politics and religion areone. H e wants the freedom 
of his religion, he wants the freedom of his country, but he knows that he 
cannot have one without the other. If religion is safe, he is sure to get 
back, soon or late, the freedom of the country. I n fact he regards religion 
as the strong post, from which one should start to get back the lost liberty, 
as, in his opinion, the religious spirit, alone can keep the freedom of a 
country safe when once that has been won." 159 

Still among scholars who talk of the British promotion of the 
K halsa identity, there is a clear lack of understanding of the Sikh ideology, 
the realities of the situation, Sikh history and the general historical 
perspective. As already explained the Sikh ideology laid down by G uru 
N anak and the G uru G ranth involvesa combination of the spiritual and 
the empirical elements of life. The history of Islam and Judaism that 
make similar ideological combination furnishes very helpful analogies, it 
is, therefore, sheer misinterpretation, misrepresentation or 
misunderstanding of the Sikh ideology to talk of two Sikh identities, 
namely, the K halsa and the N anakpanthis. Scholars drawn from pacifist 
or dichotomous religions, involving divorce between religious and empirical 
lives and recommending Sanyas, on. ..the one hand, and V arna A shram 
D harma, on the other hand, not only misunderstand the unity of the Sikh 
doctrine but tend sometimes to measure the Sikh ideology and history by 
the standards of their own religions. Often such basically conditioned 
vision is inclined not to take an objective or over-all view. We have made 
it very clear how G uru G obind Singh's creation of the K halsa was the 
epitome of G uru N anak's mission and how K halsa and N anakpanthis 
were synonymous terms and were taken and treated as such by the M uslim 
rulers, their contemporaries or persecutors. 

It is also important that the first coin struck by Banda Singh 
Bahadur in 1765 clearly recognises his victory to be due to the grace of 
the sword of G uru N anak. Similarly the coin of Ranjit Singh does not 
mention any particular person or king except G uru N anak as the true 
emperor of both the worlds, spiritual and empirical. Contemporary M ufti- 
Ali-ud-D in, author of 'I brat N ama', makes a significant statement, about 
Si kh identity of the f i rst half of the ni neteenth century, "the Si khs as belo ngi ng 
to a class highly conscious of the need of shaking off meaningless rituals 
that the Brahmins had fostered on the H indu society They observed 
no formalities in the matter of dress and social intercourse also. 
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R am-R am and Salam had given place to W aheguru J i K i F ateh. T hey had also 
doneawaywith the Brahmanic practice of reading the Vedas, theShastras 
and the Puranas and recited only Guru's Bani. The morning prayer 
consisted of the recitation of the J apji and the Sukhmani. They were 
particularly careful of their personal cleanlinessand purity. A regular daily 
bath before offering prayers was considered essential but there were 
so meti mes deviatio ns and those who preferred to wash thei r mouth, hands 
and feet alone were permitted to do so and the practice was known as 
panjishruma. Ardas was an indispensable and prominent feature of their 
prayers. Itwasthrough A rdasthattheSikhssolicited helpfrom theAlmighty 
for the efficient performance of their daily life and duties." 160 

The Sikh identity was founded by Guru Nanak, it was nurtured 
by the subsequent Gurus. When mature, the final seal in the form of the 
A mrit ceremony was put on it by the Tenth Master. The Sikh Gurus 
themselves have been emphasising the unity of the Sikh doctrine. T his is 
evidenced by the use of word 'N anak' in every hymn of the G urus in the 
GuruG ranth. Thus, ideologically, scripturally, traditionally and in theeyes 
of the community and its opponents, there was only one identity, namely, 
the followers of the G urus. T he history of the struggle and persecution in 
the 18th century and the way the companions of Banda got beheaded at 
D elhi make for singularity of identity and not for its plurality. I dentitites 
are built by the ideology, motivation, the blood of the martyrs, tradition, 
suffering and sacrifice and not by the juxtaposition of material facts or by 
verbal argumentation. Therefore, the two components that constitute Sikh 
identity, namely, Sikh ideology and the Sikh history during the time of 
G urus and the periods of their structuring, have to be taken into view 
and notjust ignored. That is why theSingh Sabha leadership usedG urbani 
and the Sikh history, especially the armed resistance to the M ughals, as a 
rallying symbol for the Sikh struggle. 

T he seco nd facto r is the real ity of the situatio n i n the post-an nexatio n 
(1849) period. T he K halsaarmy, its strength and power had been annihilated. 
The British in power were extremely conscious of the Sikh capacity for 
resurgence and they sought to ensure in every manner, as indicated earlier, to 
see that there was no political uprising in the State. After the 1857 
experience they were doubly conscious and particularly vigilant 
to take all measures against any sign of political unrest or uprising. This is 
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clear from the known tyrannical manner in which the minor N amdhari 
uprising was dealt with. As we have noted the British allowed, under the 
protection of their wings, free play to the Christian missionaries to attack 
the identity and ideology of the Sikh religion, its history and institutions. 
These missions were located in the heart of Sikh areas like Batala. The 
purpose and work of these misssions are well known. The journalistic 
work of M cLeod, who has for long years been a functionary of the Batala 
Christian Centre can betaken to be typically representative and revealing 
of the aims and objectives of such Centres. Further, in order to destroy 
the very roots of Sikhism, the British gave charge of Sikh Shrines to 
H induised M anagers, M ahants or Pujaris, who did their best to suppress 
Sikh practices and tradition and instead to introduce H indu ways and 
customs. For example, whereasjassa Singh, the head of Sikh leadership, 
when hestruckthecoin after hisvictory of Lahore in 1761, felt no stigme 
in calling himself a K alal, a low Shudra in the H indu caste hierarchy, the 
M ahants and Pujaris introduced thepracticethat M azhbi Sikhs would not 
be given Parshad at D arbar Sahib, A mritsar, even though M azhabi Sikhs 
formed a part of Ranjit Singh' sarmy .In short, hadJassaSingh been alive 
in the B ritish period, he would have been debarred from being regarded as 
a Sikh to be given Parshad at D arbar Sahib, A mritsar. 

T his was the state of aff ai rs after the annexation which the leaders 
of the Singh Sabha had to battle against. Therefore, they decided, and 
very wisely, that it would be suicidal to fight on two fronts, namely, the 
political front and thesocio-religionsfront. H ere it is necessary to mention 
that the first step the Sikhs took, after they had revived the religious 
understanding, cohesion and consciousnessofthecommunity and dispelled 
its sense and shock of the loss of empire, was to free the G urdwaras from 
the M ahants and Pujaris. And it is well known that the agitation which was 
only directed against these private priests (M ahants anj Pujaris) involved 
the Sikhs in confrontation with the Government which was , really the 
power behind them and was interested in their continuance as the 
instruments of erosion of the religious base, the real strength, of the 
community.T hus, the realities of the situation were such that if the Sikhs 
had tried to fight on both thefronts failure would have been inevitable. It 
speaksvolumesfortheir wisdom that they first strengthened their ideological 
understanding and foundation. And in this they succeeded to a 
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large, extent. 

Thirdly, thesescholars also ignore thegeneral historical perspective. 
For example, we refer here to the period of Jewish history for centuries 
after AD. 70, when consequent to the fall of Jerusalem and the total 
annihiliation of the political elite and theTemple by the Romans, started 
the intensive work of religious reconstruction. These religious leaders 
represented thecommunity both in the religious and the political spheres, 
this period of scholars and Rabbis, historian, Cecil Roth, calls the work 
and time of T he Ruleof the W isest.' I deologically, J udaism too combines 
the spiritual life with the empirical life of man. After AD. 70itwassocio- 
politically a very lean period of Jewish history. Itwasatimewhen "Jerusalem, 
and theTemple, lay in ruins, and their rebuilding was forbidden... 1 1 istrue 
that the people as a whole sat in mouring for those who had fallen in the 
War, and for the glory that was gone from I srael... T he spokesman of the 
Jewish people had hitherto been the rulers of the house of Herod; but the 
last male representative of that family H erod Agrippa 1 1 , was estranged 
from his people and had not much longer to live. The H igh Priest had 
been hardly less prominent but with the destruction of the Temple, the 
H igh Priesthood itself had come to an end. But, even, before the fall of 
Jerusalem, there had been a category which enjoyed almost equal, if not 
superior consideration. The Rabbis- thescholars who expounded the Holy 
Writ- had always been looked up to by the people with reverence. N ow, 
there was no one else to revere. It happened that, before Jerusalem fell, 
one of the outstanding scholars of his generation, J ohanan ben Zakkai, 
had managed to escape from the city-according to legend, in a coffin 
borne by his disciples. Titus had permitted him to settle in the township 
of Jabneh (Jamnia), on the coast near Jaffa, used as a concentration camp, 
where he opened a school for the study and exposition of the traditional 
lore. The most eminent of contemporary scholars gathered around him 
there. The Sanhedrin, fonnerly the highest Council of State, became 
reconstituted from members chosen for their erudition rather than for 
political influence or wealth. D uring the subsequent long period it is this 
syndrome constituted of scholarly persons that steered thejewish people 
to safety over a period of three and a half centuries. With this scholarly 
group, its president or Nasi slowly acquired semi-official status and 
in due course came to be recognised as the representative 
of the Jewish people in its relations with the Roman 
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authorities. With thefall of Temple, the Sadducees, who werethe religious 
heads and whose existence was bound up with theessential Templeworship 
lost their separate identity or influence. The Pharisee scholars were left 
masters of the field. These persons developed the educational system and 
became the centres of local life everywhere. T hese scholars even went on 
missions to Romedischarging duties pertaining to political matters.aswell. 
In A.D. 115 the work of reconstruction was interrupted by a terrible 
catastrophe. The reason was a political revolt which was put down with 
an excess of cruelty and bloodshed. Anotherinsurrection took place in 
AD . 82. This too was mercilessly suppressed followed by intense religious 
persecution. A harrow was drawn over the site of Jerusalem, and a new 
city erected, under the name Aelia Capitolina, into which no Jew was 
allowed to set foot save once a year, when they were suffered to 'buy their 
tears' at the Temple site." 161 

The lessons of this period of Jewish history are too obvious to be 
ignored, by any perceptive historian. W hen a community suffers political 
defeat, respite for reconstructions is essential; and during this period the 
fruitful work has to beastresson ideology, tradition and the rebuilding of 
morale and the personality of the community. It involves fight only on 
one front, namely the religious, the socio-cultural and the educational. 
E motional or sporadic political revoltsduringsuch a lean period aresuicidal 
and become catastrophic and may put the clock of regeneration back. 
ThatiswhyRoth callsthis period of reconstruction bythescholars, Rubbis 
and others the "Rule of the Wisest". No historian dubs these Jewish 
religious scholars as stooges or loyalists of the Romans or creation of 
Roman rulers; nor does any historian ignore centuries of earlier Jewish 
history and callsthejewish cohesionand identity revived by these scholars 
to be the work or creation at the instance of the Roman masters. 

Like the efforts of the Jewish Rabbis and scholars, the work of 
Singh Sabha scholars is so strikingly reconscrutive of the life of the Sikh 
community tha t it would be sheer prejudice and distortion to call them 
thetools or creation of the British Masters. Any courseof revival, political 
or military, other than the one taken by Singh Sabhaites would have been 
suicidal. Politically and militarily the British were too strong to betaken on 
directly. J ust as the catastrophic result of the two J ewish rebel I io ns crushed 
by the Romans after the fall of the Temple and Jerusalem, we are well 
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awareof thedismal fateof the sporadic Kuka uprising and the unorganised 
plans of the Sandhawalia group that were speedily destroyed with a heavy 
hand. The British power in India then was too well entrenched and alert 
to be shaken by such flee bites. Considering the work and achievements 
of the Singh Sabha and the A kali Movements from 1873 onwards, it is 
evident that the Singh Sabhaites and the later Sikh leaders had been 
politically more wise, alert and conscious than the urban leaders of the 
Congress like Gokhale and Tilak. In fact, the Congress leaders, it is well 
known, later only made use of the Sikh struggle, which in its consistency 
and mass base had taken a clear lead over the subsequent Congress 
movement. T his is also evident from thef act that the G hadrites and other 
heroes of the struggle whom these leaders had condemned were later 
accepted as the martyrs of the I ndian freedom movement. And yet no 
one dubs the Congress leaders as the creation of the B ritish. 

0 ur statement about the Sikh ideology and the entire narration 
of events from the annexation of Punjab to the start of the Third Sikh 
War, the Gurdwara Reform Movement, makes a number of issues 
extremely explicit. The Sikh World view is different from the systems of 
dichotomous, pacifist, or salvation religions. The G urus embodied their 
thesis in the G uru G ranth and structured the Sikh Panth and its institutions 
during a period of over two hundred years. T he creation of the K halsa by 
the Tenth M aster and its struggle during the eighteenth century is a part 
of its glorious tradition and its history. We have recounted that after 
annexation two historical forces were working with fixed directions and 
objectives. T he B ritish, as explained, were clear about their political i nterests 
and inastudied manner used all means to servethem. Forobvious reasons, 
one of their aims was to erode the religious base of the Sikhs, which gave 
them their power and vigour. They were fully aware of the potential of 
their erstwhileadversaries, and whilethey were keen to divert their energies 
to other ends, they were equally careful to ensure that the Sikhs were 
neither unnecessarily provoked nor allowed to regenerateor develop their 
socio-political strength. 

Our analysis shows that the objectives which the British 
government, on theone hand, and the Singh Sabhaites, on theother hand, 
continued to pursue were clearly divergent. This made an ultimate clash 
between them inevitable. It also explains why the Sikh mass struggle for 
liberation started much earlier than such an 
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urge in the rest of the country. B ut the scholars who assume a community 
of interests and objectives between the British and the Sikhs simply fail 
to suggest, much less explain, why the clash and theThird Sikh War took 
place and why it happened in Punjab much earlier than elsewhere. 

0 n the other hand, the Singh Sabhaites knew full well that their 
only source of inspiration, regeneration and strength was to draw upon 
their religion, tradition and history. As it is, thecourse they wereto traverse, 
the lines on which they were to work and the institutions which were to 
be revived, stood clearly defined and chalked out for them in the G uru 
G ranth and their history. The wisdom of the Singh Sabha leaders lies in 
their clear understanding of their past and the situation they wereto face. 
While they never wavered from the ideals and objectives that had been 
laid down for them, they, according to the needs of the times, limited 
their efforts to the task of regeneration and revival of the spirit of the 
community, without directing initially its struggle to the political front. 
We have also seen that having reconstructed and secured their socio- 
religious base, slowly the Singh Sabhaites started pursuing their political 
objectives. 1 1 is not an accident or just a coincidence that the first tangible 
rebellion against the British which was mass based took place in Punjab. 

It is significant that it happened in the later part of the Singh 
Sabha period and at a ti me when i n the rest of I ndia there were hardly any 
signs of any such uprising or even a preparation for it. I n fact, the I ndian 
leaders and the politically conscious elite were openly cooperating with 
the British war effort in those times. Equally contrasted was the reaction 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab to the Rowlatt Act and similar reaction in the 
rest of India. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act, culminating in the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the subsequent imposition of M artial law 
and the A kali struggle for the liberation of their shrines were the two off- 
shoots of the religious base that had been securely revived by the Singh 
Sabha. It is a part of history that between 1919 and 1925 no mass based 
political struggle was conducted outside Punjab. 

It is just idle to suggest that any religious identity, or the Sikh 
religious identity that had been created by an ideology, new Institutions, 
and a four-hundred year tradition of martyrdoms and unparalleled 
sacrifices, could bedemolished by the B ritish rulers, as they wished to do, 
through the Mahants; or that such a vigorous identity could 
be created by the British, as some writers suggest. 
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Religious ideologies or identities cannot be created either by wishful 
thinking or by fiats of the rulers. The fate of D in-i-lllahi of Akbar, an 
I ndian E mperor, seeking to change the established tradition and religions 
is well-known. 

Three features of the B ritish Sikh relations are signigicant. Inthe 
annexation of I ndia, leaderless Sikh armies had given to the British the 
hardest resistance. Second, theSikhswereapeoplecapableof rebounding 
as they did after Abdali's blow at K up,Third, that the entire Sikh strength 
lay in their religious base. It is in this context that we have to interpret the 
two worst massacres of peaceful agitators during the British period. The 
first was the killing of hundreds of Sikhs gathered on the Baisakhi day at 
Jallianwala Bagh by general Dyer, who felt that he had nipped in the bud 
another mutiny. T he second was the cold blooded murder and burning of 
the entire J atha of 130 peaceful Sikhs who had gone to Nanakana Sahib 
to hold a gathering there to free the shrine. And it is the British machine 
guns who under the direction and guidance of the Punjab Administration 
threatened to shoot thousands of Sikhs who collected to lift and cremate 
the bodies of the dead Sikhs at the G urudwara.lt is no accident or 
coincidence that in both these tragedies the victims were predominantly 
or wholly Sikhs against whom the assaults were directed. Both these 
tragedies followed the Singh Sabha M ovement; the first as a part of the 
continuing political activity as evidenced by the K ukaM ovement, G hadr 
rebellion and the pre-Jallianwallah risingsin rural Punjab. The second was 
an overt British intervention when the Sikhs tried to free their Shrines 
from the H induisd M ahants. These two greatest political massacres in 
I ndian colonial history were logical results of the British policy towards 
the Sikhs. H owever, it is correct that knowing full well the potential of a 
difficult adversary, the British were careful enough to placate them on 
minor issues without unnecessarily provoking them into a bitter opposition. 
It is indeed strange that a perceptive scholar like Richard Fox, who calls 
the A kali struggle, the Third Anglo-Sikh Was, is misled into saying that 
the Sikhs were transmuted into Singhs by the British. Such a misreading 
happens, when scholars study a narrow period of events, without viewing 
them in their long and true perspective, including the guru period, when 
the Sikh society was created, matured and its targets fixed. 

T he conclusion of our analysis is that the role of Singh Sabha and 
the related history of Punjab in the post-annexation period can 
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be understood only in its religious, ideological and historical perspective. 
Artificially constructed rationalesimplyfailsto explain thevery significant 
and stormy concentration of events that took place in the State in the 
half century following 1873 A.D . The glorious role of the Sikhs in the 
eighteenth century is undoubted. Similar is the outstanding contribution 
of the community to the I ndian struggle for I ndependence. U nless the 
appreciation furnished in this paper is accepted, we createa hiatus in Sikh 
history which no superficial explanation can account for. 
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15 

SIKH IDENTITY: A CONTINUING FEATURE 
GURDARSHAN SINGH DHILLON 

1. Introduction: 

I n recent years some western writers as also a few I ndian writers, 
particularly sociologists and historians, while writing about Sikh 
religion, its injuctions, doctrines and practices have made two 
fundamentally fallacious observations by calling Sikhism a tradition 
and a pluralistic religion. Such descriptions, apart from being 
doctrinally incorrect, give an entirely wrong image of the fundamentals 
of the religion and the Sikh society as a whole. I n this paper, we intend 
clarifying the issue by showing that Sikhism is not only a well-defined 
religion but is far from being pluralistic. To out-siders not acquainted 
with Sikhism such misrepresentations might seem plausible because 
H induism with its innumerable sects and cults and undefined doctrines 
has generally been taken to be a tradition and a pluralistic system. But 
for scholars in India there could hardly be a ground for confusion 
about Sikhism. Another two factors have also led to such loose 
statements even in the academic field. F irst, studies in sociology and 
anthropology have become so specialised and narrow in scope that 
scholars sometimes lose the overall perspective. Unfortuna-tely, after 
I ndependence the political factor and the ensuing tensions have also 
led to some skewing of visions:. 

We have taken up this isssue because in the writings of W.H . 
Mcleod \ Rajiv Kapur 2 and in papers contributed at Berkley (U.S.A.) 
and Toronto (Canada), an entirely wrong perspective has been 
presented. Our essay deals with, as a case study, the paper of H .S. 
Oberoi (presently in the Chair of Sikh and Punjabi studies at the 
University of British Columbia, Canada), read attheConfere-nceheld 
at Toronto in February, 1987 (published in the book, 'Sikh History 
and Religion in the Twentieth Century' (Joseph T.O.' 
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Connell, M ilton Israel, Willard G . Oxtoby, eds., with W.H . M cleod and J .S. 
G rewal, visiting eds.), brought out by Center of South Asian Studies, 
U niversity of Toronto, 1988). We have chosen this paper, 'F rom Ritual to 
Counter-Ritual RethinkingtheH indu-Sikh Q uestion, 1884-1915', because 
W.H . Mcleod's book, 'Who is A Sikh?", also suffers from the same draw- 
back, which H .S. Oberoi 3 quotes liberally, and presents practically the 
same faulty and narrow point of view. 0 beroi in the opening para of his 
paper writes, "U ntil then (late nineteenth century) the Sikhs had shown 
littlecollective interest in distinguishing themselves from the H indus. Sikh 
notions of time, space, corporality, holiness, kinship, social distinctions, 
purity and pollution, and commensal ity were hardly different from those 
of the H indus. A Iso the two shared the territory, language, rites de passage, 
dietary taboos, festivals, ritual personnel and key theological doctrines. 
The construction of personhood within the two traditions and their 
solutions for existential problems were quite alike. In brief, thesemiotic" 
cultural, affective and territorial universe of the Sikhs, and H indus was 
virtually identical.'. 4 

The confusion in the paper starts from the very loose and incorrect 
connotations accepted by Oberoi of the words 'tradition', 'holiness', 
'societal distinctions', 'purity' and 'pollution; 'commensality', 'key 
theological doctrines', etc. Oxford dictionary defines tradition as something 
which issupposed to havedivine authority but is not committed to writing;- 
(1) 0 pinion or belief or custom handed down, from ancestors to 
posterity especially orally or by practice. (2) Theological doctrine etc. 
supposed to havedivineauthority but not committed to writing, especially, 
(a) laws held by Pharisees to have been delivered by G od to M oses, (b) 
oral teaching of C hrist and A postles not recorded in writings by immediate 
disciples, (c) words and deeds of M uhammad not in K oran. 
2.1 deology:- 

In no religion of the world key theological doctrines, ideas of purity 
and pollution, holiness, societal distinctions, commensality, 
etc. have been more rigorously defined and authenticated 
than in the Sikh scripture, G uru G ranth, which theG uruscall the revealed 
Words(Shabad) 5 Butin making hisdescriptions in referenceto theolgoical 
ideas and doctrines, 0 beroi completely distorts their meanings since he 
never makes any reference to the G uru G ranth. 
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Because, a cultural practice or the acceptance of an idea, if contrary to 
theinjuctionsin the scripture, is an aberration and can never be deemed 
to redefine the doctrine or be made the basis of the presence of a deviant 
group. 

0 berio's basic fault isthat he neither defines Sikhism nor clarifies 
how a deviant practice forms the faith of a pluralistic group in Sikhism. 
For, in a religion, persons violating the vows of marriage are not taken to 
form a new sect of that religion, or a pluralistic group. T herefore, in order 
to show thecontrast between Sikhism and H induism, and thetwo societies, 
it is necessary to state briefly the fundamentals of the Sikh ideology and 
their difference from the doctrines of H induism. Significantly, the basic 
principles of Sikhism were defined by G uru N anak and he also laid the 
foundations of its social structure. 6 The later Gurus, only developed that 
structureand builttheSikh Societyclearly in pursuanceof thoseprinciples. 
Guru N anak is the first man in India, who broke the dichotomy between 
the spiritual life and the empirical life of man and made an inalienable 
combination between thetwo. Further, in thejapuji he defines 'who is a 
Sikh' and 'how to be a Sikh' by saying that to be a true person (Sachiara) 
and break the wall of darkness, obstructing man's vision one has to carry 
out H is Will, the same being Altruistic. 7 It is this clear definition that 
brought about a fundamental departure from the earlier I ndian religions, 
including H induism. At one stroke G uru N anak made the following 
revolutionary changes; (1) Instead of theworld being M ithya, orasuffering, 
he called it real. 8 (2) H e rejected monasticism, asceticism and withdrawal 
from lifeand instead recommended total participation in lifeand acceptance 
of social responsibility. 9 (3) Instead of down-grading thestatusof woman 
in relation to spiritual lifeand recommending celibacy, he recommended a 
householder's life and equality of man and woman. 10 (4) I nstead of the 
religious doctrine of V arna A shram Dharma and consequent rules of caste, 
pollution, social segregation and professional immobility, he accepted 
equality of all men. 11 (5) He rejected A himsa as an inviolable religious 
doctrine. 12 (6) I nstead of life negation he recommended life affirmation in 
all fields of life. 13 (7) I n his ethical monotheism, the G uru G ranth clearly 
denies the idea of A vtars and their worship, including those of gods and 
goddesses. 14 (8) Instead of religion being a matter of personal devotion 
and salvation, he, because of his fundamental doctrine of 
combining the spiritual with the empirical, organised a society in 
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which promotion or defence of righteousness became essential. 15 

AccordinglyG uru N anak notonlyorganised asociety butthecreated 
a system of succession so as to develop it on the lines of his thesis. H ence 
the clear differences between H indu and Sikh societies, their value systems 
and social practices. The call Guru Nanak gave to every seeker was, "If 
you want to tread the path of love, then enter upon my path with your 
head on your palm". 16 

G uru N anak's successors from the second G uru onwards created 
various institutions of M anjis and M asands, centres of Sikh organisation, 
etc. For, according to G uru N anak, he was a prophet ordained to carry 
out a mission. T he Sikh G urus thus weaned away the Sikhs from the old 
H indu society and created new motivations among their followers to pursue 
the mission. E xactly the same words as of G uru N anak were spoken by 
Guru Arjan when Bhai Manj, aSakhi Sarvaria, came to seek his advice. 
T he G uru's reply is very revealing of the Sikh thesis. H e said, "You may 
go on with the easy path of Sakhi Sarvar worship, because Sikhism is a 
very difficult path and unless you are willing to be dispossessed of your 
wealth and to sacrifice your very I ife, it is no use coming to me." B ut B hai 
Manj did become a Sikh. 17 Guru's statement made two things very clear, 
namely, the risk and sacrifices involved in following the Sikh faith, and, 
secondly, that a dual loyality to Sikhism and to any other religious system 
was out of question. The Sixth G uru while creating the institution of 
Akal Takhat only institutionalised the fundamental doctrine of Guru 
N anak combining spirtitual and empirical lives of man. G uru H argovind 
made it clear to Sant Ram D as that he was simply pursuing the mission of 
G uru N anak. 18 G uru N anak's mission of creating whole men' motivated 
to accept total responsibility in respect of all spheres of life (Sant Sipahi 
ideal) was continued by the subsequent four Gurus till Guru Gobind 
Singh did the epitomic work of creating the K halsa, closing the line of 
perso nal G urus and entrusti ng the ideological G urushi p to the S habad'(G uru 
Granth). He directed the K halsa to shoulder the total responsibility of 
defending and pursuing righteousness and justice. It isextremely significant 
that demand for total commitment to the mission, and willingness to 
sacrifice everything for the cause was the same as had been made by G uru 
N anak and repeated by G uru A rjan to B hai M anj. J ust like G uru A rjan, 
G uru G obind Singh also made it clear by his N ash doctrinethat multiple 
loyalities and plurality of beliefs were out of question in Sikhism. 19 The 
only difference was that 
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whereas both the K halsa and non-K halsa Sikhs were Sikhs, every Sikh 
was not a member of the K halsa till he had made the necessary 
commitment required by the Tenth Master. 

3. Faults in the A ssumptions and M ethodology of 0 beroi : 

This conclusion is evident so far as the doctrines were concerned, 
everything laid down in the Guru Granth was final and unalternable. 
Secondly, that so far as plurality is concerned one could only be a Sikh or 
a K halsa with unalloyed loyalty to the Scripture. Accordingly, there is no 
scopefor acceptiganydoctrineof 'holiness', 'theology', 'rituals', 'practices', 
'customs' and rites', variant from those embodied in the G uru G ranth. 
N or is there any scope for plurality of sects and sub-sects, tradition and 
sub-tradition, big tradition and small tradition in any sense different from 
theSikhsand Khalsa defined above. Accordingly, itisridiculousforO beroi 
to call groups likeU dasis, Suthreshahis, Sangatshahi, J itmalis, Bakhatmalis, 
M ihanshahis, Sarvarias, etc. as lying within the framework of the Sikh 
faith. 20 Further examination of 0 beroi's paper will proceed in the light of 
the doctrinal position stated above. 

0 beroi's statement that," In the absence of centralized Church and 
an attendant religious hierarcy, heterogeniety in religious beliefs, plurality, 
of rituals, and diversity of life styles were freely acknowledged.'. 21 is 
obviously baseless. For elimination of the Brahminical heirarchy was a 
major achievement of the Sikh G urus. H owever, there was no bar to 
attending festivals, fairs, or be a part of institutions so long that partaking 
was not incongruous with thedoctrines of the G urus. T he Sikh cosmology 
stood well defined and there was only a single Sikh identity impossible of 
variation ortransgression. I tisstrange that without defining SikhismO beroi 
writes, "Most Sikhs moved in and out of multiple identities, defining 
themselves at one moment as residents of this village, at another as 
members of that cult, at one moment as part of this lineage, at another as 
part of that caste and yet another as belongi ng to a " Sect" . T he boundaries 
between what could be seen as the centre of the Sikh tradition and its 
periphery were highly blurred". There simply was no single source of 
authority within theSikh tradition and thusseveral competing definitions 
of what constituted a "Sikh" were possible". 22 

We have indicated the definition laid down by the G urus both for 
Sikhism and a Sikh. 1 1 makes it also clear how essential was G uru G obind 
Singh's step of A mrit ceremony and the related N ash 
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doctrine clearly defining the Sikh. I n this context 0 beroi's state-ments 
about Sikhism and Sikh identity are just unwarranted by facts. He makes 
another observation, borrowed from A rya Samaj writings of the late 19th 
Century, that Sikh separatism was the result of economic competition 
between Sikh and H indumiddleclassesand ithadsomebackingfromthe 
British. He gives no evidence whatsoever to support his observations 
regarding the supposed competition and the economic distress. With this 
preamble, he proceeds to make a detailed description of some social and 
superstitious practices prevalent in Punjab. 

Before we proceed to examine his statements regarding the H indu 
and Sikh societies, it is necessary to expose the basically wrong assumptions 
in his preambleand his method of study. A II social studies if those remain 
unrelated to earlier periodsor religious doctrines, and are done in isolation 
for a narrow period of time would bedistortional, unless they appropriately 
give some background of the societies that are under study. This is far 
more true of emerging religious societies, especially prophetic religions 
that makea major and radical departurefromtheearlier religious societies. 
0 beroi's paper makes an entirely baseless assumption thatforfour hundred 
years before the end of the 19th centu ry the H indus and the Sikhs formed 
one society. This means that in those four hundred years there was a 
single and peaceful H indu society without any major historical events. In 
short, he makes a complete black out of the Sikh epoch, theSikh Scripture 
and its redical doctrines, the ten G urus and their mission, the Sikh society 
and a century of its persecution and revolt, and the phenomenal 
achievements of the G uru and the Sikhs in those four hundred years. N o 
student of social history can ignore the radical regeneration brought about 
by the Sikh Gurus by introducing the creative institution of martyrdom, 
practically unknown to the I ndian society. N o understanding of the 19th 
Centu ry Sikh society is possible withoutaclear grasp of its religion, history 
and achievements. 0 bviously, this gross omission, by 0 beroi, evidently 
deliberate, vitiates his entire paper and shows its motivated slant. 

W hat we have em phasised above is the presence of an enti rely new 
Sikh society with radically different motivations, Ideals and ethos as 
separate from the old H indu society. Those motivations and ethos were 
created by the G urus through the glorious institution of martyrdom over 
a period of more than two 
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hundred years. I n the early 18th Century started the period of Sikh revolt, 
struggle, intense persecution by the state, ending finally in triumphs of 
the Sikhs and their freedom from socio-political oppression. Sikh society 
alone went through this fire of turbulations and trials. It is during this 
period of four hundred years, that their ideological, social, ethical and 
cultural separateness from the H indu society was defined and welded 
clearly. But all this has been naively ignored byOberoi. 

After their success came the fifty years of Sikh rule in the Punjab. 
Some facts and features of this period are necessary to state. A part from 
the fact that power brought some weaknesses, it also drew the flock of 
fair-weather friends, who had stood clearly apart during the earlier centuries, 
especially the Century of struggle and persecution, but for the first time 
entered the Sikh fold to reap benefits of the Sikh Raj. Here some 
demographic facts are extremely important. D uring the G uru period the 
question of plurality of Sikhs did not and could not arise because Sikhism 
was led and defined by the G urus themselves. I n the 18th Century when 
there was price on Sikh heads, and thrice it was reported that all Sikhs had 
been exterminated, 23 the chances of plurality of faith were still less. 1 1 was 
a completely homogenous society with singleness of faith, with its 
members ready to sacrifice their all as desired by the call of the Gurus. It 
is this history of persecution, struggle and martyrdoms that welded the 
Sikh society with a unity of ideals, ethos and practices entirely different 
from the surrounding Hindu society. We have given this background, 
because in the 18th Century the population of Sikhs was once reported to 
be only twenty thousand 24 but in the period of Ranjit Singh it rose to the 
peak figure of 10-lllacs. 25 We just wanted to indicate that it is naturally 
these converts of convenience, who formed a significant part of the Sikh 
Community in the second half of the 19th Century. 26 These were drawn 
largely from the H indu society, who naturally did not shed straight away 
many partsof their earlier practices. The characters of these two segments 
of the Sikh society were found notably different by discerning observers. 

John Malcolm in his book, 'Sketch of the Sikhs', published in 1810, 
writes, "The character of the Sikhs, or rather Si nhs, which is the name by 
which the followers of G uru G ovind, who are all devoted to arms, are 
distinguished, is very marked. The Sikh identity is shared by the Sikh 
merchant, or cultivator, of the soil, if he is a Sinh, not merely by the 
soldiers who so conspicuously 
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paraded it. The 'followers of Guru Govind or K halsa Sikhs are clearly 
distinguished.' Another category of Sikhs whom hecalls K halasa Sikhshe 
considers them quite different in character. "Their character differs widely 
from that of the Sinhs. Full of intrigue, pliant, versatile and insinuating, 
they have all the art of the lower classes of H indus, who are usually 
employed in transacting business; from whom, indeed, as they have no 
distinction of dress, it is difficult to distinguish them.,, 27 A similar 
distinction is made by Forester and J .D . Cunnigham. M alcolm also indicates 
N anak P utras, who were Bedi descendents of the family of Guru Nanak 
from Lakhmi Das? 28 It is these N anak Putraswho because of the favours 
gai ned by them duri ng the Si kh rule, later co nti nued the practice of perso nal 
following among Sikhs and H indus, a practice distinctly censured by the 
G urus. 

It is in this context of a distinct and radical difference between the 
H i ndu and the Sikh societies of the earl ier three centuries that we proceed 
to examine the sociological observations made by 0 beroi in the rest of 
his paper. He has prefaced his description with the wholly incorrect 
statementthat in the earlier four hundred years, the Sikhs and the H indus 
f o rmed a si ngle ho mogenous society and the gap was created by the Si ngh 
Sabha on account of economic competition among the middle classes 
and stringency of resources among the traders and agriculturists. We have 
indicated the serious methodological fault of 0 beroi and his deliberate 
exclusion of important facts about the earlier period of Sikh history and 
Sikh struggles and achievements. Religious societies are formed only if 
they have an ideology and successfully emerge out of the fire of 
persecution. 1 1 is these struggles and the institution of martyrdom for the 
faith which frame and mould their character. Students of history know 
that there would have been no Christian religion or society unless the 
followers of Christ had gone through decades of persecution and shown 
theirdefiant responseof suffering and martyrdoms in the early two hundred 
years. A view is held even today that Christ never wanted to create a 
religion separate from J udaism, but it is his martyrdom and thesubsequent 
response of his followers, the Christians, who created Christianity, and 
the Christian society. 

We have to make another general observation. Anything not 
prescribed by the Sikh scripture or the G urus, a Sikh is not barred from 
practising in relation to his social and cultural life. But something barred 
by the Scripture or the G urus or contrary to clear 
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injunctions is an aberration and its practice by some cannot indicate plurality 
of the Sikh faith or constitute a sect of the Sikh society. Sinners and 
adulterers are there i n every rel igious society but they form no sect of the 
faith. We have noted this point because in his description of practices, 
Oberoi makes no distinction between sanctioned and unsanctioned 
practices, thereby creating confusion and obliterating the line between 
cultural practices and aberrations. . 

H ere we might also record that rituals and ceremonies are, broadly 
speaking, of three kinds: 

(1) Acts or rituals performed as the result of religious or ethical 
injuctions of the concerned faith. (2) Those which cater to customs or 
social practice unrelated to any particular faith. (3) Utilitarian practices 
following mundane needs of the local society. 0 beroi in describing his 
rituals has neither indicated the extent of their prevalence nor related 
them to religious injuctions of the Sikhs, H indus or M uslims. T he Punjab 
society of the times was constituted of about 52% M uslims, about 12% 
Sikhsand the remaining were H indus. Sak hi Sarvar wasa Muslim Pirfrom 
the largely M uslim populated area of Punjab. H is following among the 
M uslimswas natural lythe largest, numerousof hisfollowerswereH indus. 29 

4. E xamination of Oberoi' sPaper:-- 

N ow we proceed to examine his paper which suffers from lack of 
methodology substituted by irrelevant profusion of details, thereby creating 
confusion and drawing inferences unsupported by precise facts. In his 
opening paras Oberoi again makes a curious statement that cultural 
practices were not "an extension of their religious traditions, but were 
embedded in a complex idiom of kinship, patron-client relationships and 
asymmetrical red pro-city.' 30 1 n the background we have explained how 
obvious is his misstatement that, "Religion, I would like to argue, is not, 
ashasoften been assumed, a key to understand i ng the pre- B ritish society." 
31 He makes a similar misstatement when he says that, "In the Indian 
religious tradition, unlike the J udeo-Christian, there was no notion of a 
well-demarcated religious community possessing a centralized ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. People did not conceive of themselves simply as "H indus" or 
"Sikhs" 32 Anyone with the knowledge of Brahmanism would find such 
statements to be just groundless. For, Brahminical rules rigidly governed 
every phase and act of life whether religious, social or cultural; and 
Brahmins 
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were the exclusive agency to supervise and conduct all related acts and 
ceremonies concerning human interests. Brahmanism and Brahmin 
hierarchy have been considered the baneof the H indu society. G uru N anak 
and the Sikh G urus purposely rejected both. But 0 beroi brands this as 
the elimination of a necessary feature of a society. Again it is 0 beroi's 
complete ignorance of the Sikh religion when he says that religion is for 
the individual salvation of man. 33 It is a H indu idea that was specifically 
discarded by the G urus by creating and organising a separate religious 
system in which social responsibility and social salvation of man were an 
essential part, following G urus' doctrine of combining the spiritual and 
theempirical concernsof man. 34 Thiscombination exists both in Sikhism 
and Islam which distinguishes them radically from the other societies in 
the East where the dichotomy between the spiritual and the empirical 
continues, creating thereby a wide gap between the householders and 
recluses who openly withdraw from the social sphere to seek personal 
salvation. 35 The observa-tions of 0 beroi show his complete ignorance 
both of the Sikh religion and its society and the H indu religion and its 
society. I n the H indu society there is a wide social and cultural gap between 
its main stream and its saints, yogis, sanyasis and other religious groups 
pursuing M oksha. That is why M aitra's study of H indu ethics clearly 
concludes that the ethical injuctions of that religion hardly relate to the 
empirical, social or cultural life of the society. H is ignorance also explains 
his observation that religion was a highly localised affair. For that reason 
his views based on studies in South Asia or peasant societies elsewhere 
are quite irrelevant in respect of the Sikh Society in Punjab. 

Seen in the light of our observations, and in the background of the 
prophetic and monumental work of thetenGurusincreatinga new religion 
and organising the Sikh society, and the extreme sacrif ices the Sikhs made 
to maintain their identity created by theG urus in theearlier centuries, it is 
ridiculous for 0 beroi to assume that, "religion as a systematized 
sociological unit claiming unbridled loyalty for its adherents is a relatively 
recent development in the history of the Indian peoples. Once this 
phenomenon surfaced, probably sometimes in the nineteenth century, it 
rapidly evolved, gained wide support and became reified in history. 0 ut 
of thisreification process it easily turned into something separate, distinct 
and concrete; what we to-day recognise as Buddhism, H induism and 
Sikhism: 36 Though the 
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phraseology is slightly different, in essence Oberoi isvoicingtheviewsof 
aH indu scholar who says, "Butwhen itcomesto thel ndians belongingto 
religions which originated in India, such as Buddhists Jains and Sikhs, 
many a H indu regard them as downright unpatriotic or unspiritual or both 
if they wish to maintain their distinct identity from the H indus.." 37 And so 
far as ParkashTandon's statement, Oberoi quotes, we have already noted 
the phenomenon of certain H indu castes entering the Sikh fold during the 
period of Ranjit Singh. "From the fact that H indus and Sikhs shared 
positions within a single social structure, and from the "peculiar" nature 
of religion in Indian society, there flowed an important consequence: the 
religious categories "Hindu" and "Sikh" were ambiguous, fluid and 
fragile." 38 !" hisisnot correct, because thedistinction continued rightthrough 
the 19th century as observed by M alcolm except for the new entrants, 
who entered because of socio-political considerations. 

As for the Sutak and other such superstitious practices, we have to 
state that the G uru G ranth clearly deprecates this and other C hhut practices 
in the H indu societies. The difficulty is that in making his observations, 
Oberoi seems to make a deliberate confusion by neither giving the extent 
of those practices nor of makingadistinction whether or notsuch practices 
were confined only to H indu castes. He concedes that in the case of the 
birth ceremony, the child was named by a Sikh G ranthi and Sikh prayers 
were made. Vague and general statements like, "There was an immense 
variation in ceremonial not only among the different castes of Sikhs but 
also withi n caste groups amo ng Si khs of different localities." 39 are numerous 
in the paper of Oberoi. There are also statements concerning the 
employment of messengers (Prohit or N ai) from certain castes. Similarly, 
many cultural features like the use of drums,.singing and dancing are 
equally without any meaning and consequence. Since in every society 
there are local cultural practices that contravene no religious injuctions. 
These have no relevance for our discussion. 

It is well known, and Oberoi concedes it, that Guru A mar Das 
distinctly provided fortheSikh society separate non-superstitious practices, 
regarding birth, marriage and death ceremonies. 40 The disappearance of 
H indu practices during the G uru period and the revolutionary period has 
been evident and their re-appearance in the 19th Century among some 
sections of the neo-converts is understandable. I n all his statements 0 beroi 
seems purposely to 
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have avoided indicating their extent. T he only practice about which there 
is some evidence of its extent, is about Sak hi Sarvarias who wereonly 3% 
amongtheSikhs, 41 and 0 beroi mentions it as an evidenceof Sikh pluralism. 
The argument is ridiculous, for, it is Guru Arjan who stated that one 
could either be a Sikh or a Sak hi Sarvana. Followers of Sak hi Sarvar, a 
M uslim saint, formed a separate sect. It is known that this M uslim practice, 
was quite common even in the H indu society and later was also brought 
in the Sikh society when in the 19th Century sections of the H indus 
accepted Sikh ism. Therefore, such aberrations, unsanctioned by the Sikh 
G urus, disappeared progressively. B ut it proves pluralism neither of I slam 
nor of Sikhism.So farastheSikh societyof the 18th Century isconcerned, 
the observations of Malcolm and others are unambiguious. BytheAmrit 
ceremony the tenth G uru obliterated all distinctions of caste and the rest, 
thereby separating Sikhs from the H indus. The G uru's intention found 
expression in the initiation ceremony and those who understand the 
meaning of that ceremony will appreciate that G uru G obind Singh had 
separated his followers for ever from the H indus. The Singhs, A kalis and 
Shahids strictly observed the injuctions of the G urus. 0 bviously, those 
who sacrificed their all for their religion and its symbols would notindulge 
in any Hindu practice prohibited by the Gurus. It is also meaningless for 
0 beroi to quote Barbara M yershoff and Sally F alk M ooreto suggest that, 
"ritual practices help people to overcome indetermi nancy in life." 42 The 
argument is irrelevant concerning the Sikhs whom the G urus had given a 
new scripture and a distinct identity regarding their form and beliefs, 
including ceremonies for birth, marriage and death. If Brahmins or others 
were employed for ancillary purposes that hardly affected the identity of 
the Sikhs. 

T hemost revealing part of Oberoi's paper, which virtually demolishes 
the entire structure of his argument, is when he says, "All this, no doubt, 
can be qualified to some extent. Within the pluralistic framework of Sikh 
tradition in the nineteenth century there was a significant khalsa 'sub- 
tradition' that did not blend very well with the amorphous state of the 
Sikh faith. The K halsa Sikhs had their own notion of what constituted 
the Sikh past and more importantly they possessed a distinct life style 
ritual in the form of K hande-da-P hahul or baptism rites. Those who 
underwent this rite had to maintain the five well-known symbols of the 
K halsa and in addition strictly to observe the injunctions laid down in the 
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rahit-namas or manuals of conduct. 43 "T hese manuals most clearly manifest 
the aspirations and ethos of the K halsa sub-tradition. They visulised a 
considerably deritualized Sikhism, shorn of polytheism, idolatry and 
Brahmanical dominance. But a great deal of historical and linguistic 
research needs to be carried out before we can be sure how precisely the 
rahit-nama texts related to the aspirations of the K halsa. H owever, one 
point is clear: in many ways the rahit-nama literature foreshadowed the 
homogenous Sikh identity and religious boundaries of the late nineteenth 
century." 44 

T he existence of the body of Sikhs whom he calls K halsa, he cannot 
conceal. But nothing can be a bigger distortion than, for 0 beroi to state 
that the community which the G urus created, led and motivated for over 
two hundred years, whom theygavea new Scripture fully governingtheir 
religious and empirical life, to build whom theG urus suffered unparalleled 
martyrdoms, and who went through a century of struggle, involving 
extreme sacrifices and persecutions at the hands of the state were only a 
'sub-tradition' of the amorphous Sikh faith. Either the Guru Granth 
em bodies doctri nes of an amorphous faith o r there was i n existence another 
Scri pture con veyi ng the tenets of that amorphous faith. 0 beroi 's statements 
in this para cross all bounds of sense when he states that the practices of 
the K halsa or the statement in R ahit-namas embodied aspirations of the 
K halsa and not the epitomic work and injunctions of the ten G urus in 
creating the Sikh religion. For him the creation of the Sikh religion and 
the Sikh society by the G urus, whom he calls the K halsa,' and its self 
perception of having a distinct religious identity, has no meaning unless 
the same is accepted by the H indus or the rest of the population of the 
province. Another misstatement of 0 beroi is that Sikhs comprised two 
sections, those who took Amrit or aspired to take Khande-D i-P ahul.and 
those who took C haran-P ahul. After 1708 A.D. when the Tenth Master 
passed away, who were the Sikhs getting the C haran P ahul and who was 
the Guru whose Charan P ahul they were getting to baptise them as Sikhs 
and where were those Sikhs and G urus during the 18th Century, when 
Sikhs of the ten Masters, whether A mrit-Dhari or otherwise were fighting 
their life and death struggle. Evidently, these new Gurus and their 
followers like mushrooms of the rainy season appeared only in the rule of 
the Sark ar-i-K halsa. It has already been noted that in the second half of 
the 19th Century this tribe of the G urus and Sikhs 
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continued their trade of having H indu followers on grounds of their being 
N anak -P utras through Lakhmi Das. And it is this very group who later 
appeared in theAmritsar Singh Sabhawhom Oberoi calls genuine Sikhs 45 
and their practices in violation of the Sikh religion as authentic and valid, 
forming the 'G reat tradition', and Sikhs of the ten G urus as the little or 
small tradition'. Such gross misstatements have hardly ever been made 
before in acadmic discussion. 

The next part of 0 beroi's essay is based on the validity of these 
premises and assumptions. For, he clearly argues that the Singh Sabhas 
that tried to revive the Sikh ism of the Gurus (or the small tradition) by 
invoking the injunctions of Guru Granth, were innovators, thereby 
destroying Sikhism of the Charan Ka Pahul Sikhs and their Gurus (great 
tradition) whose history is non-existent in the earlier four centuries. In 
making such statements 0 beroi has surpassed all records of "G obellian 
truths". 

All 0 beroi's inferences suggest that his study lacks reliable information, 
depth and objectivity, and he draws conclusions that have no rational 
basis. H is bias and ignorance of Sikh religion and history are too obvious 
to be concealed. Vagueness and confusion are a specific feature of his 
style and description. It is an evident fault for any precise academic 
discussion. H e says that from among Sikhs two elites were fostered by 
colonialism. H e does not indicate as to who they were, what was the 
origin of the members of each. H e concedes that many members of one 
camefrom families and casteswho enjoyed high ritual standing. H eadmits 
that the mem bers of the opposite group were from the lower socio-economic 
strata, but they emerged as a power block the like of which "had not 
existed in the Sikh society." 45 H e conceals the fact that the first elite, who 
had a higher social status, were exactly the ones who enjoyed favours and 
privileges from the British masters. And the others were persons drawn 
from what the H indu society considered the lowest castes. H e gives no 
reason whatsoever why the second group swept away the influence of the 
gilded gentryfrom amongtheSikh masses. H e conceals the truth, because 
if he told it, his entire house of cards he had structured would fall to 
pieces. The fact is that the second group with no socio-economic backing 
invoked the authority of Guru Granth, Sikh injunctions and the 
heroes of Sikh history, who had sacrificed their all to 
maintain the Sikh faith and its identity. The other group failed 
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because their stand was wholly contrary to the Sikh scripture and four 
hundred years of Sikh history. Some of the big ones of this group were 
N anak P utras through Lakhmi Das who had never been a part of the Sikh 
society of the earlier centuries. They failed because their stand was as 
spurious as the arguments of 0 beroi that Singh Sabha innovators created 
anewSikhism entirely differentfrom the Sikh religion & society theGurus 
had structured during earlier four centuries. 

It is very unfortunate that in making a misstatement or concealing a 
fact, 0 beroi has no inhibitions, if itshould serve hisargument. An instance 
is his calling 'Prem Samarag' a mid- nineteenth century or a lateR eht-nama. 
According to the established view of experts of Punjabi literature like 
Mohan Singh and S.S. Kohli and historians like J. S.G rewal and Randhir 
Singh 'Prem Samarag' isaproduction of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century (near 1716-18) and it contains mention of Sikh practices of birth, 
marriage and death. 47 0 beroi conceals thisfact becauseunlesshedidthat 
the very basis of his paper alleging innovationson the part of Singh Sabha, 
and not revival of old Sikh practices, is completely knocked out. Use of 
such academic ethics is unfortu-nate. M ay be, 0 beroi has followed M cleod 
in the use of such tactics because M cleod has also used the same method 
in avoiding the clear evidence of 'Prem Samarag,. 48 It only records the 
existence of those practices i n the begi nn i ng of the 18th C entury. A ctual ly, 
these distinct practices about birth, marriage, and death were in traduced 
during the time of the third and fourth G urus. 49 

Theissueinthe paper is the commonness of Sikh religionand H indu 
religion. The presence of numerous bards, geneaologists, story-tellers, 
ministerals, diviners and healers is hardly relevant since these categories 
catered to all members of the Punjab society composed of three religions. 
N or is it relevant that myriad of literary traditions that were kept alive 
through oral texts. Islam is an exclusive religion with Quran as its sole 
guide. Similarly Sikhism has its authentkated and unalterable Scripture 
which has to be followed by every Sikh. Contravening its injunction is a 
clear aberration. H induism too has its scriptures but their interpretation 
and rites prescribed by custom are many. H ence reference to "little tradition" 
and practices or customs, social code, myths or legends unrealted to any 
religion, or not violaltive of Sikhism, have no meaning or 
relevance to our discussion. Here it is also necessary to state 
and emphasize that the category of "Sanatan Sikhs", 
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"N anak Panthis" or like groups arose only in the 19th century when the 
umbrella of Sikh Raj became available. 50 They were never a part of the 
Sikh society either during the G uru period or during its struggle in the 
18th century. The U dasis because of the ascetic tradition of Baba Sri 
Chand, never joined the Sikh society. 51 U dasis did take charge of the 
virtually vacant Sikh shrines and continued there undisturbed because 
even the Mughals considered them notto beapartof the Sikh society. In 
fact, because of the U dasis being ascetic celebates and life negating, they 
remained distinctly demarcated from the Sikh society which iscompletely 
life affirming, socially responsible and anti-ascetic. 52 Rather, because of 
their being in many respects near the H indu Synasis and sects in their 
practices, they became the instrument of introducing H indu practices at 
the Sikh shrines. Accordingly, removal of the H indu idols from the Sikh 
shrines was natural. Whereas there are numerous hymns in the Guru 
G ranth, rejecting, gods and goddesses and worship of idols, 53 0 beroi has 
not quoted a single hymn sanctioning their worship or any historical 
evidence of H indu idols at the 'Sikh shrines during the G uru period. As 
to U dasis, the story about Baba G urditta becoming an U dasi ascetic is a 
myth. The evidence of M ehma Parkash, Gurbilas Patshahi Chevin and 
Bansavli N ama (K .S. Chibber) shows that Baba G urditta married twice, 
had two sons and expired following a hunting incident. 54 E ven P archian 
Seva Das, written by an Udasi author, nevet mentions Baba G urditta 
becoming a part of the Udasi tradition, which remained, because of its 
ideology, alwaysoutsidetheSikhPanth.lnfact, Chibber writing about Sikh 
Reht clearly records that Sikh, should never give up their religion and 
become Bairagis or ascetics, the two systems being contradictory. 

Oberoi's statement that the H indu-Sikh religious differences appeared 
only in the nineteenth Century can only be made by one who places an 
iron curtain between the Singh Sabha period and the four hundred years 
of earlier Sikh history. Thehistoryof different religions show that generally 
a religion has flourished the most under its own flag, but never has a 
religion gained a new shapeor identity after thefall of its political umbrella. 
N othingcan be mo re contrary to facts and history then the statement that 
after the lossof Ranjit Singh's empire, theSingh Sabhacreated the miracle 
of a new religio-cultural system, with new definitions and a new identity 
and consciousness, without thesanction of its religious past and scripture. 
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Conclusion :- 

Anyone acquainted with the Sikh religion and its four hundred 
years of history knows that after the fall of the Sikh Raj and during a 
lean period of Sikh history, the Singh Sabha did a commendable task 
in steering the community to a safe harbour, thereby enabling it not to 
lose its socio-religious moorings, But the sole weapon it used was to 
ask the Sikhsto draw their inspiration and strength from the profound 
and great base of their religion and tradition the G urus had created. 
The wisdom of the Singh Sabha leaders lay in deciding not to fight on 
two fronts, the political front in relation to the British and the socio- 
eonomic front facing the far too numerous H indus and M uslims. The 
efforts and role of the Singh Sabha have to be understood and 
appreciated in their restoring the self confidence of the community 
and linking it firmly to their Gurus and religion. 

It is indeed amazing that 0 beroi has tried to raise a structure, 
which has entirely no basis in facts, logic or history. The reason for 
raising this phantom, simply does not exist in the field of academics 
and has therefore, to befound outside it in thedomain of what 0 beroi 
calls "material, pragmatic or economic interests." 
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16 

THE SIKH RULE AND RANJIT SINGH 
GURDARSHAN SINGH DHILLON 

The reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh has been the subject of 
absorbing interest for scholars and historians but, by and large, they 
have concentrated their attention on the military and political 
achievements of the Maharaja. No doubt, he was a great military 
genius. H is political objectives could not have been achieved without 
his outstanding military ability, but this is an incomplete epithet to 
describe him adequately. For, considering the times, the Indian 
background and the historical circumstances in which he appeared, 
the great edifice which hecreated and the manner in which hefostered 
it were, we believe, primarily due to the religious background, approach 
and tolerance, and the catholicity of Sikh ethos in which Ranjit Singh 
was born and brought up. 0 therwise he would have remained a mere 
war-lord and an adventurer. Nurtured in the Sikh tradition and 
unequalled for the daring and originality of his many-sided genius, the 
Maharaja gave the Punjab four decades of peace, prosperity and 
progress, the benefits of which were enjoyed equally by all the 
communities. This paper is an endeavour to study the salient features 
of the K halsa Raj under Ranjit Singh and to evaluate his place in the 
history of this region. 

The character and the nature of his polity is a subject of 
controversy among scholars. M any writers like J .D . Cunningham 1 and 
Sita Ram Kohli 2 ascribe to Ranjit Singh high and noble objectives on 
the basis of which he carved out his kingdom, which became the 
source of power and pride for the Sikhs. Many others like Prinsep 3 
and N .K . Sinha 4 have characterised his polity as absolute despotism, 
which was the just outcome of his military enterprise. 

K ingdomsand empires havealmost invariably been founded and 
maintained on the strength of arms. Ranjit Singh had as good a right 
to carve out a kingdom for himself and his people through 
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the exercise of arms as any other ruler before or after him. I n the ultimate 
analysis, the fundamental criterion to measure a ruler's greatness should 
be the manner in which he wields his authority. To what end does he use 
his power, for the furtherance of his own personal ambitions or for the 
welfare of his subjects through the projection of eternal values of truth, 
goodness, justice and freedom? This is the fundamental criterion which 
we shall use and which we feel should betheonlycriterionforanykindof 
modern historiography. In short, our test should be not how anAshokaor 
a Changez K han gets his power but how he uses it and the net results 
which he achieves. 

Both Carlyle 5 and M acaulay 6 lodged their protest against history being 
madea mere record of 'court and camp', of royal intrigue and state rivalry, 
of pageants or processions or chivalric encounters. According to Carlyle 
the essence of history does not lie in laws, Senate houses or battle-fields 
but in thetideof thought and action- the world of existencethat brightens, 
glooms, blossoms and fades. What gives meaning to history is not merely 
the exploits and aggressive enterprises of the conquerors and kings, but 
how the victorious sword is used during the times of peace. A ruler's 
greatness lies in the vision he projects for thefuture, the message he leaves 
for posterity, thedirection and dimension that he imparts to history. What 
mankind needs is peace, progress, prosperity and a harmonious social 
order. A ruler can best be judged in terms of Arnold Toynbee' s well 
known historical formula of 'Challenge and response' 7 . The correct 
measureof a ruler isthe vision - in termsof initiative, depth and sincerity- 
that he has in responding to the need of times i.e. whether he is an Ashoka 
or a Changez Khan, a Lenin or a Stalin. 

I n view of the above criterion we shall explain in this study how 
Ranjit Singh employed his power and how other rulers of his times, great 
or small, directed that power to different ends. For this purpose we shall 
also indicate very briefly the ideological background which threw him up, 
shaped his character and governed his perceptions and personality. 
According to Lepel G riffin, "Ranjit Singh was so completely a product of 
the Sikh theocracy and so embodied the spirit of the Khalsa, that no 
account of his character and. career would be complete without a 
description of the religious system of the Sikhs." 8 

Ideological Backgound: Sikhism arose in the sixteenth century asanew 
revolutionary ideology opposed in its fundamentals to 
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the contemporary and earlier religions. It challenged on the one hand the 
fanaticism and religious hypocrisy of the priestly class 9 and on the other 
hand the religio-political oppression of the contemporary rulers. 10 G uru 
N anak's rejection of the Varna Ash rma D harma and of the cult of gods 
and goddesses 11 'and his emphasis on the unity of mankind 12 and oneness 
or God 13 constituted a daring and a glaring departure from orthodox 
Hinduism. He challenged the conventional yardsticks of religion and 
society of his times by denouncing asceticism, 14 idolatry 15 ceremonialism 
and the role of the intermediary agency between God and man. 16 He 
exhorted peoplenotto shun the battle of life, notto renouncetheir hearths 
and homes, not to retreat to the private solitude of the hills and caves but 
to livethelifeof full blooded householders. H e introduced a conspicuous 
note of world and life-affirmation in his teachings by bridging the gulf 
between the spiritual and the empirical realms of human existence. 17 The 
significance of the Guru's message lies in emphasising the roleof religion 
as an instrument of liberation, personal as well as social. I n the integrated 
vision of the G uru, religion became a potential basis of freedom for man 
- freedom from tyranny, freedom from injustice and freedom from ruthless 
religious conversion. The Guru thus laid the foundations of a Catholic or 
liberal religion, which was not a mere system of philosophy or a set of 
abstract ideas, concerning G od and the mystery of life and death. It was a 
discipline, a way of life which infused spiritual and social vitality in its 
followers and brought about a far-reaching transformation in their outlook. 
TheGurus believed that religion could bean effective vehicle of promoting 
thevaluesof social harmony, love, equality, freedom and brotherhood of 
man. They aimed at a social revolution that would lead to the emergence 
of an egalitarian, forward-looking and just social order. 18 

Sikh movement was not only an egalitarian social order; it was a 
plebian political revolution as well; but the pressure of circumstances 
prevented it from assuming spectacular dimensions. Nevertheless, the 
rise of the K halsa, the martyrdom of the G urus, the saga of Sikh resistance 
to the M ughals and Afghan I nvaders carried a new message of hope and 
kindled that spark in human nature that impelled men to seek out a better 
and saner path for mankind. People looked with eager eyes to the rise of 
amessiah who would finally deliver them from socio-political perseuction 
of the contemporary rulers and tyranny and oppression of the 
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invaders. 

The first bid for establishing the K halsa Raj was made by Banda 
Singh Bahadur but he did not last long. Banda had an indomitable spirit 
but, faced with the over-whel mi ng might of the M ughal em pi re, he could 
not succeed in liberating thecountry from the oppressive rule. He and his 
740 followers were tortured to death. 19 H owever, Banda deserves credit 
for laying down the foundations of the political sovereignty of the Sikhs. 
0 n the D iwali day of 0 ctober 27, 1761, the Sikhs assembled at A mritsar 
and passed a national resolution, called the G urmatta, to liberate Punjab 
from the foreign invaders and seize all their strongholds. 20 

The Sikh M isls, which emerged on the scene, no doubt, had a great 
political potential but through their internecine quarrels, they had reduced 
each other to a state of political dream of K halsa Raj. G eorge Forster, a 
traveller who was a keen observer of things remarked; "We may see some 
ambitious chief led on by his genius and success and absorbing the power 
of his associates display from the ruins of their commonwealth the 
standard of monarchy". 21 

Ranjit Singh was a characteristic product of the Sikh tradition and 
was also the leader, who had cometo deliver the goods. T hustheemergence 
of K halsa Raj under him was neither an accident nor a freak of history. 1 1 
was a unique historical phenomenon, the outcome and the flowering of a 
prolonged struggle for capturing political power and must be understood 
in its true perspective. Bir Singh, a contemporary of Ranjit Singh in his 
poetical composition, Bara M aha G uru G obind Singh J i Ka, refers to the 
period of socio-political turmoil gone through by the peasant-soldiers or 
theSinghs, who had become Sardars (rulers) with the Guru's grace. 22 
Ranjit Singh's Career: Ranjit Singh became the chief of the Sukerchakia 
M isl at the age of eleven years in 1791. In his young days, he was an 
excellent soldier and the beau-ideal of youth. 0 ne of his ancestors Budh 
Singh had been one of the K halsas baptized by G uru G obind Singh. 23 H e 
found the Punjab strife- ridden and chaotic, a loose confederacy of powerful 
M isl Chiefs, lacking the corporate spirit and indulging in petty intrigues 
and dissensions. I n the absence of a strong central authority, the state had 
becomea prey to theAfghan invaderson theone hand and to theM arattha 
and the B ritish designs on the other. Ranjit Singh brought the M isl chiefs 
into submission, fired his people with a corporate zeal and led them 
from victory to victory so as to galvanise a whole people with 
a sense of collective triumph. 'He avenged the innumerable 
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defeats, humiliationsand depredations suffered by I nd i a over the centu ri es 
at the hands of the Afghan invaders by conquering part of the Indian 
territory wrested by them and more than that, by being an arbiter in the 
fate of Afghanistan herself. 24 H e rose to be the ruler of a powerful state 
extendingfrom Tibet to Sind and from K hyber pass to the Satluj. With his 
capture of Lahore hesealed the K hyber pass for ever, thus putting an end 
to the tyranny and oppression of the invaders. H e was both feared and 
respected by the British, who ruled over the rest of the sub-continent. It 
has been acknowledged that in fulfilling his ambitions, Ranjit Singh used 
the barest minimum of force necessary. Baron Charles Hugel records, 
"N ever perhaps was so large an empire founded by one man with so little 
criminality; and when we consider the country and the uncivilised people 
with whom he had to deal, his mild and prudent G overnment must be 
regarded with feelings of astonishment.' 25 Similarly Captain M urray says, 
"It is difficult to suppress admiration in contemplating the career of such 
a man, who, with so many disadvantages, succeeded, with so few crimes 
in elevating himself from a simple Sardar to be the sovererign of a large 
kingdom, including H indus and M ohammadans, as well as the Sikhs, the 
onlystate in I ndia, notsubstantially under British dominion. " 26 Even Henry 
T. Prinsep, who is a critic of Ranjit Singh, acknowledges that the 
Maharaja's career was "stained by no bloody executions and by much 
fewer crimes." 27 

T heSikh R aj : I n Sikhism the inward and the outward, the spiritual 
and the empirical are inextricably interwoven. 28 The G urus believed that 
acombination of religion and politics was essential to achieve the ethical 
ideals of human equality, freedom and justice. There was something 
positive and constructive in this combination which could abolish some 
of the worst evils of societv and open new vistas of peace, progress and 
harmony. A sound social order could be built and preserved only through 
moral and ethical imperatives and byabidingvaluesof tolerance, humility, 
charity and compassion that constitute D harma. 
Ranjit Singh built his rule on religious foundations. He referred to his 
Government as Sarkar-i-K halsa, which derived its legitimacy from the 
Khalsa or the Commonwealth - the mystic entity in which resided all 
sovereign powers pertaining to the Sikh community. He referred to his 
Darbar as Darbar-i-K halsa. He never arrogated to himself the title or 
powers of a despot. H e attri buted every success to the favour of G od and 
he styled himself 
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and the poeple collectively as the K halsa or Commonwealth of G obind. 
E verything was meant for the benefit of his subjects, including the Sikhs, 
H indusand M uslims because the K halsa aims at 'Sarbat da B hala' (welfare 
of entire humanity). H is state salutation was W ahe-i-G uru J i Ka K halsa, 
W ahe-i-G uru J i Ki F ateh (K halsa belongs to G od and its victory isthevictory 
of G od). H e was often heard sayi ng that he was noth i ng more than a mere 
N agara (drum) of Guru G obind Singh. He would say that whilethe literal 
meaning of Ranjit - the meaning which hisfather had apparently intended 
while choosing his name in preference to hisoriginal name, 'Budh Singh' 
- was victorious, its real significance to his mind lay in that it had been the 
name of one of the drums of Guru G obind Singh. 29 Both the Guru's 
drum and he himself announced the victory of the K halsa, but were in 
themselves nothing but instruments. 0 n every Vaisakhi, he would go to 
A mritsar and make his salutations at the haloed centre, where the G urus 
had inspired theirfollowers and had laid thefoundationsof the Sikh society. 

His official seal bore the words - A kalSahai (May God help). The 
term also indicated that the K halsa did not owe its allegiance to any earthly 
power, and that he acted intotal devotiontoA kal (T heT imeless Reality). 
Similarly, thecoin of Ranjit Singh does not mention any particular person 
or king, except G uru N anak as the true E mperor of both the worlds, 
spiritual and empirical. H is coinage which was called N anak Shahi bore 
the inscription, "Hospitality, the sword, victory and conquest unfailing 
from G uru N anak to G uru G obind Singh." H e never struck any coin in 
his own name. H e listened daily to the readings from the G uru G ranth. 
0 n one occassion when the A kal Takhat took exception to a moral lapse 
on the part of the M aharaja, he humbly surrendered to the dictates of the 
Supreme Sikh Authority, the A kal Takhat, and readily bared his back for 
receiving public flogging as chastisement for his un-Sikh like failing. 

Born and brought up in the Sikh faith, Ranjit Singh was fully 
conversant with the catholicity of the Sikh tradition, which left its visible 
impact on his outlook and policy. Religious bigotry, he knew was 
incompatible with Sikhism. The ideas of unity of God, universal 
brotherhood and welfare of all (Sarbat D a B hala) which summed up the 
basictenetsof Sikhism, enabled him to restorecompletereligiousharmony 
in his kingdom. Here it will be worthwhile to compare him with the great 
Maratha ruler Shivaji, who had directed his power to the defence of 
Brahmins, cow and 
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caste and was known by the title of G ou Brahman Pritpalika (Defender of 
Orthodox H indu faith). 30 All his ministers, except the Commander-in- 
Chief, belonged to the Brahmin caste. H is reign marked the triumphant 
establishment of an aggressive Hindu Swarajya (militant political 
expression of orthodox H induism). 31 

Ranjit Singh did not proclaim Sikhism to be thestate religion nor did 
he makeany conscious efforts to propagate his religion. H iscatholicityof 
religious outlook was reflected in his according due respect to all religions. 
This was fully in consonance with the principle of universal love and 
equality propounded by theSikh G urus. Sikhism did not have an ordained 
priestly class that could rule in the name of Sikh religion. But the religio- 
political views of the G urus could be inferred from the G urbani and the 
lives and deeds of the G urus. I n the vision of the Sikh G urus, a sane 
human society was essentially a plural one in which each community was 
afforded the opportunity to work out its genius to the fullest possibilities 
and potentialities. The Sikh G urus who suffered martyrdoms to uphold 
the religious liberties of the people, laid repeated emphasis on the unity 
of mankind in their Bani. Ranjit Singh held fast to the values of justice, 
freedom and human dignity, notth rough any defined statements or religious 
vows or policy pronouncements but through stark deeds. There is no 
denying the fact that it was because of his Sikh religious background that 
he proved to be a more enlightened exponent of humanitarianism and 
tolerance than his contemporary emperors and kings or even some of the 
so-called modern secular or democratic rulers. 

The spirit of forbearance and moderation displayed by Ranjit Singh 
was in sharp contrast with the inhuman practices of the M ughal rulers, 
their plunder, greed, devastations and forced conversions. The Muslim 
state in India, being entirely subordinate to the Church, had believed in 
waging a religious war (Jehad) against the infidels. It aimed at stamping out 
all forms of pluralism whether political, religious or social and demanded 
total conformism in faith, belief, form and action. The ideal of theM uslim 
state was the co nversio n of the enti re populatio n to I slam and the exti nctio n 
of every form of dissent. Accordingly non-M uslims were not looked upon 
as equal citizens of the State. I n order to secure the right of exercising 
their religion, they had to suffer political and social disabilities and pay toll 
tax (Jazia). Under Aurangzeb there was large scale destruction of non- 
Muslim religious temples and other religious institutions in northern I ndia. 
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The Muslim rule in Europe was, without doubt, liberal compared 
to the contemporary Christian states but its limitation was that it had to 
abide by the strict rules of the Shariat which was sometimes interpreted 
arbitrarily by bigoted Mullas resulting in serious socio-political 
discrimination. Of course the imposition of ]aziya on non-Muslims was 
an accepted principle under the Shariat. The crusade or Jehad against the 
non-believers or non-M uslim states with a view to spreading Islam was 
also an accepted principle of Islamic polity. 

I n the pre-M uslim I ndia, the four fold division of H indu society was 
looked upon asdivinely ordained. M anu desired thata king should zealously 
guard and uphold this caste-based division. Asa result, Brahminscame to 
enjoy a special status and laid claim to various immunities from the 
workings of the common law, even in matters of taxation and justice. In 
addition to those immunities, they enjoyed the right to collect from the 
masses a regular tax called Brahman A vimasti, the only logic behind it 
being their claim to divinefavour as a reward for their good deeds done in 

thei r past I i ves. 32 32 M acrindle, J .W .; A ncient I ndia A s D escribed by M agathenes and A rian 

Evidently, there was no equality before law. The state, too, became a 
party to the various discriminations made against the lower castes in the 
name of a divinely ordained caste system. 33 N ot only the perpetuation of 
acute and seriouscastediscrimination against theShudras and lower castes 
and maintenance of the supremacy of Brahmins as the sole interpreters 
of D harma, was the primary duty of a H indu K ing, but the manner in 
which the Buddhists were treated, involving theirvirtual elimination from 
the I ndian sub-continent is a part of history. 34 1 1 is very relevant to point 
out that in contemporary Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuriesjewish ghetto, like discrimination against the untouchables, was 
an established institution. I n thetimesjust preceding the M uslim invasion 
of India, the H indu orthodoxy was seen launching a religious crusade 
against the Buddhists. The holy Boddhi tree atGayawas burnt. 35 A H indu 
temple was erected on the ruins of a Buddhist monastry. A large scale 
massacreof Buddhists wasordered. Such a policy resulted in thealienation 
of the Buddhists from the H indus and eventually led to their virtual 
disappearance from India. 36 

As against what we have stated about the Muslim rulers and H indu 
kings, the most striking feature of the policy of Ranjit Singh was the 
equal respect shown to all faiths. He did not treat the Sikhs 
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as a privileged class and did not place any disabilities on his non-Sikh 
subjects. Nor did he interfere with the religious and cultural life, of other 
communities. T hey were allowed freely to practise their religions without 
payment of any special tax. T here were no discriminating tariffs. H is po I icy 
was free from bigotry or any kind of narrowness of outlook and racial 
arrogance, inherent in the traditional Hindu system of caste. His 
contemporary rulers, the Peshawas could not be entirely free from the 
shackles of casteism and Brahamnical chauvinism. Between caste and 
caste they could not always maintain the balance evenly. 37 

Ranjit Singh gave complete freedom of expression and worship 
to all his subjects. Under him careers were thrown open to men of talent, 
irrespective of their religion, caste or class. Even when he bestowed his 
favours, he endeavoured to maintain an even balance among H indus, 
Sikhs and M uslims. Far from demolishing the religious places of M uslims 
or H indus, he was in fact generous in hisendownmentsto the H indus and 
theM uslim places of worship. H e gave liberal grants to the M uslim places 
of worship. H e gave liberal grants to the learned M uslims and paid due 
respect to the fakirs and derveshs of his kingdom. He repaired the M uslim 
monuments. The Sunehri Masjid in Kashmiri Bazar of Lahore, which had 
been earlier in the possession of the non-Muslims was restored to the 
M uslims and the tombs of H azrat D ata G anja and M onj-i-D arya were 
repaired at the state expense. A M uslim calligraphist, who had transcribed 
the Q uran in an exquisite hand and did not find a buyer to paythepriceof 
his life long labour and was ready to leavefor H yderabad to sell theQ uran 
to the N izam, was paid Rupees one lac by the M aharaja. H e got the holy 
boo ks of the M usl i ms and the H i ndus translated i nto other languages. H e 
participated in the festivals of Id, Holi, Dusshehra, Baisakhi and Basant 
with the same enthusiasm as others. H is H indu, M uslim and Sikh subjects 
reciprocated these gestures by praying for him on important occassions - 
when he launched a new campaign, when he won a new victory, when he 
had a hair -breadth escape, when he was ill, or when he recovered from 
illness. 

T he mi no rity status of the Si kh rulerwasno handicap in commanding 
allegiance from his M uslim and H indu subjects. Surjit H ans's argument 
that the Maharaja on account of his minority status perforce had to 
strengthen his bonds with the Hindus and pacify the Muslims, 38 is 
untenable. I nvaders who came, too often, always imposed their minority 
rule through sheer 
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force. In the bakcground that the Sikhs had suffered immensely and 
immediately before the Sikh rule, and the community had gone through 
one of the worst persecutions at the hands of the M uslim rulers, it is 
extremely creditable for the M aharaja not only to give equal treatment to 
his Muslim subjects but also fully to trust his M uslimsemployees manning 
the highest posts in his administration. I n the medieval period, monarchs 
were not dependent on the votes of their subjects and the question of 
majority or minority was hardly relevant. For the Muslim rulers, when 
they chose, could becruelly intolerant and oppressivetowards the majority 
of their subjects. I n this context it is idle to indicate that Ranjit Singh's 
policies towards the Muslims were related to any consideration of 
pacification, of the majority community who were mostly converts and 
were only marginally a majority. 39 Besides, fake postures towards the 
M uslims could never beget their trust in a manner and to the extent the 
policy of Ranjit Singh begot. The revolts of M uslim generals during the 
M uslim history in I ndia have been a common feature. It, therefore, speaks 
volumesfor the humanity of Ranjit Singh that noneof his Muslim Generals 
or fallen foes revolted, in fact, they loyally fought for the Sikh kingdom to 
the last. I n thiscontext,theobservation of Surj it H ans looks so meaningless 
and puerile. Ranjit Singh solved the problem of multiplefaiths by a policy 
of large-hearted liberalism. This liberalism, it may be reiterated, had its 
roots in the Sikh faith itself. Asa matter of fact, Ranjit Singh's faith and 
Sikh ethos guided him inevitably along this path. 

D uring his reign, there were no outbursts of communal fanaticism, 
no forced conversions, no attempts at bloody revenge, no language 
tensions, no second class citizens, no repression, no bloodsheds, no 
executions and no tortures. Punishments were humane. There was no 
capital punishment which even the modern governments have not been 
able to abolish. It was not awarded even when there was an attempt on 
the life of the M aharaja himself. Such a thing is unknown in monarchical 
history, much less in the rule of a despot. 1 1 is therefore both incorrect and 
unfair to call his rule autocratic, despotic, or personalised when it is seen 
that in modem India Mahatma Gandhi's assassin was hanged. W.G. 
Osborne says that, "except in actual open warfare he has never been 
known to take life, though his own has been attempted more 
than once, and his reign will be found freer from any striking 
acts of cruelty and oppression than those of many more civilized 
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monarchs." 40 It is to his credit that during his reign of forty years he did 
not sentence even one person to death. H e bore no rancour against his 
Muslim predecessors who were responsible for the persecution of the 
Sikh G urus and had unleashed a reign of terror on the Sikh community. 

Ranjit Singh's employment policy reflected the basic liberal and 
humanitarian teaching of Sikhism. The highest posts in his Government 
were as open to M uslims as to the Sikhs and the H indus. F akir Aziz-ud- 
Din was his most trusted minister. Fakir-ud-D in was the Governor of 
Lahore and was one of the closest confidants of the Maharaja. There 
were many M uslims occupying high positions as G overnors of provinces 
and forts, and commanders of the armies. 41 M uslims on their part proved 
worthy of the trust. Poet Shah M uhamad shed tears over the fall of the 
Sikh kingdom. Similarly, the M aharaja bore no malice towardsthe H indus. 
H e overlooked so many past instances of H indu betrayal to the Sikhs, 
whether it be that of C handu Shah, who had played a role in the persecution 
of G uru A rjan 42 or H ill Rajput Rajas, who had invited the imperial forces 
to suppress G uru G obind Singh and his followers. 43 or the role of G angu 
in betraying the two younger sons of G uru G obind Singh and passing 
them on to the custody of the ruler of Sirhind, execution of whom later 
invited the wrath of Banda involving the silck of Sirhind. The other 
instances of H indu treachery were that of D iwan Lakhpat Rai, who along 
with Yahiyya K han, was instrumental in the destruction of the Darbar 
Sahib 44 and Kabli Mai, who in his capacity as Governor of Lahore had 
defiled the sanctity of the sacred tank of D arbar Sahib on the instructions 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali. 45 The Sikhs had resented the hostility of the 
Pathansand the M ughalsand the treason of the H indus, who often became 
the willing partners of Imperial forces and invaders in suppressing and 
oppressing the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh forgot an this and entrusted talented 
H indus with the highest responsibilities of the State. M isr Beli Ram was 
the Revenue minister of the State, while D iwan Bhawani Das, D iwan 
G anga Ram and D iwan D ina N ath were respectively Pay M aster G eneral, 
Accountant General and Comptroller General of the Lahore Darbar. H ill 
Dogras Dhian Singh, Khushal Singh and Gulab Singh were 
appointed to the positions of supreme authority in the Civil 
apparatus of the M aharaja's government. Brahmins like Teja Singh and 
Lai Singh were granted such influence, as eventually raise 
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them to thesupremecommand of theSikh army. D iwan M okham Chand 
was made the commander of the K halsa army. I n fact, historians have 
strongly criticised Ranjit Singh's over indulgence towards or misplaced 
trust in the H ill D ogras or the Purbia G enerals, who in crisis betrayed the 
Sikhs and became the principal cause of the fall of the Sikh kingdom. 46 
Treatment to Fallen E nemies: In dealing with his fallen enemies, Ranjit 
Singh displayed unexampled generosity. Not only the Sikh nobles and 
Sardars but also the deposed M uslim and H indu nobles were provided 
with Jagirs and treated equally and generously. I n fact, M aharaja's treatment 
of the fallen Muslim foes was unprecedented. The defeated Afghan 
Governor Sultan Muhammad Khan was given ajagir of Rupees three 
lacs as revenues of the areas comprising K ohatand H ashat N agar. W hen 
he conquered Kasur from N avab K utub-ud-D in, hegavehim thejagirof 
M amdot which brough a revenue of 190,000 rupees a year. I n the same 
way, when he conquered M ultan he granted a big jagir in Sharkpur and 
Naulakhe to the Nawab' s sons. 47 He honoured the sentiments of his 
M usl i m subjects and mai ntai ned the establ ished M usl i m traditio n of State- 
grants to U lemas and holymen. T here is an important entry in the D iary - 
News of Ranjit Singh's court-25th August, 1825,"The Kazis, Sayads, 
A lamas and Fakirs of Peshawar were given good khilats and each was 
given ajagir for his maintenance when the Maharaja annexed Peshawar." 48 
When the victory procession of the M aharaja passed through the streets 
of Peshawar, he issued strict instructions to his Sardars to observe ethical 
restraint in keeping with the Sikh tradition, not to damage any mosque, 
notto insult any woman and notto destroy any crops. The M uslim priests 
were so pleased that they blessed the victor. 49 N o wonder the M uslim 
G enerals of the M aharaja were responsiblefor carrying his flag across the 
Punjab borders. In this connection observations made by Sir Henry 
Lawrence are noteworthy; "M embers of the deposed ruling families may 
be seen in Delhi and Kabul in a state of penury, but in the Punjab there is 
not to be seen a single ruling family whose territories may have been 
conquered by Ranjit Singh, and which may have been left unprovided by 
him. Not only the Sikh ruling houses, but those of other faiths, too, were 
provided for by him with equal munificence. 50 " A similar observation is 
made by Lepel G riff in: " W ith all his rapacity Ranjit Singh was not cruel or 
blood-thirsty. After the victory or the capture of a fortress he treated the 
vanquished with leniency and 
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kindness, however stout their resistance might have been, and there were 
at his court many chiefs despoiled of their estates but to whom he had 
given suitable employ." 51 

H ere it will not be out of place to compare Ranjit Singh with the 
Marathaswho had allowed the Mughal emperor Shah A lam II to languish 
in his palace with a niggardly allowance. By propping up the Imperial 
edifice the M arathas had derived considerable advantage but it was rather 
sad that they did not mitigate the K ing's pecuniary distress. This sordid 
policy had not onlydisgusted the royal house of Timur but had also roused 
the indignation of many Muhammadans in the country who did notapprove 
of the treatment meted out to the I mperial family. It was, therefore, not 
surprisingthatin September, 1803, the hapless M ughal emperor welcomed 
theE nglish asdeliverers. 52 Similarly, thetreatment meted out by Governor- 
G eneral D alhousie to the royal house of Sikhs reflected no credit on the 
British. The minor Maharaja Dalip Singh was converted to Christianity, 
given a meagre pension of 13,000 per annum and after separating him 
from his mother, was sentto England. Maharani J indan, called the'mother 
of K halsa' was also treated very shabbily and was forced to leave the 
country. In pursuance of his imperial policies, D alhousie abolished all 
military grants to the Sikh Sardars. H en ry Lawrence, as head of the Board 
of Control, responsible for the administration of Punjab, recommended 
slight leniency towards the Sikh nobility. But D alhousie insisted that 
Jagirdars deserved "little but maintenance' . 53 H enry Lawrence tendered 
his resignation over this issue. 

Among the notable traits of Ranjit Singh's character were his 
kindness and thetotal absenceof malice, cruelty or vindictiveness. These 
being so uncommon in the context of his times, were evidently due to the 
Sikh tradition and ethos in which he had been nurtured, conditioned and 
motivated. H is regime was not stained by such dark blots as was the 
M ughal rule. For, there are numerous instances like the cruel death of 
Dara Shikoh at the hands of his own brother, or the diabolical 
murders of twenty one captains of Ali Wardi Khan, or the degradation 
and blinding of Emperor Shah Alam II. . 

The M arathas knew how to conquer but not how to govern. 
Though they were the strong exponents of H indu Swarajya, yet 'outside 
the Swarajya they plundered Hindus as ruthlessly as Muslims 
so that their claim to be serving the cause of Hinduism 
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was falsified. 54 H ere it will beworthwhiletogiveanother historical analogy 
of the British Governors C live and Warren Hastings, both of whom had 
to face disgrace and degradation on account of their involvement in 
charges of corruption, bribery and extortion. 55 Both of them were 
impeached. C live who is regarded asthefounder of the B ritish empire in 
I ndia committed suicide in disgrace and frustration. 

Similarly, Alfanso Albuquerque, the founder of the Portuguese 
Empire in I ndia tried to establish Christianity in his territory with sword 
and fire. 56 1 n its religious zeal the Portuguese power became ruthless and 
issued charters from time to time making invidious distinctions between 
Christiansand non -Christiansand subjectingthelatterto untold disabilities. 
An enactment was passed debarring all non-Christians from holding any 
public office. In pursuance of another enactment, the property of non- 
Christian orphans was confiscated, if they refused to be converted to 
Christianity. Under pain of being proceeded against by the law of the 
land, the people of G oa were prohibited from using their native language 
K onkani and wereforced to learn the Portuguese language within a period 
of three years. The aim of all these enactments was to compel the natives 
either to accept Christian religion orto leave the state. 57 

To describe Ranjit singh's rule as military despotism is to do a great 
injustice to him. A comparative study of the contemporary Governments 
in the west reveals that Ranjit Singh's rule was more humane and popular 
than all of them. H is contemporary rulers in the West were known for 
their highly centralised and despotic rule, whether it was that of autocratic 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1804-15), or of the inglorious LouisX VI 1 1 (1814- 
24), or of the vindictive Bourbon Charles X (1824-30) or of the self- 
centred Louis Phillippe (1830-48)in France, or of Geroge 1 1 1, IV and William 
IV in England, or, for that matter, of the tyrant Czar N icholas I (1826-55) 
in Russia. Let us amplify the point in respect of Napoleon. The French 
Revolution was the flower of the centuries following Reformation and 
Renaissance. A nd yet, N apoleon buried that flower before it could fructify 
into a tangiblefruit. 1 1 is not in doubt that he virtually destroyed the ideas 
and ethos of the Revolution that produced him. But the point for study is 
whether the ideas that led to the Revolution and which were easily 
smothered and distorted by N apoleon, an upstart, were really so great. 
Factually, Reformation in one sense belittled the Christian ethos and its 
supremacy over 
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the political life came to an end. The states came to be governed by the 
whims of the rulers, political elites or classes. Ultimately it revived, as 
Toynbee laments, the parochial G reek idea of the national state being the 
goddess, thereby involving the gradual erosion of Christian ethos even in 
the social life. Rational concept and dry ideas have no meaning unless 
they influence human and social behaviour. To us it appears a contradiction 
to say that the F rench Revolution was a great event of history, even though 
it was destroyed in the country of its birth within half a dozen years. As 
against it, Sikhism wasamovementthat changed thelifeand motivations 
of a people, with the result that even an unlettered person, when he came 
to power, created a socio-political administration that was remarkably 
humane and just, even though, he belonged to a community that was in a 
microscopic minority. Ranjit Singh's conquests were not to bring 
glorification to his person, community or people but to give peace to 
Punjab by stopping once for all a thousand year wave of invaders that had 
subjected Punjabis to perpetual loot, massacres, butchery, and disgrace. 
As stated above, Ranjit Singh won the hearts of his people, including 
Muslims and H indusbygivingthem peace, security and justice and notby 
any sense of glorification or threat of terror. What we mean to stress is 
that religious thought and ethos that permeate and affect the moral life, 
behavio r and senti ments of a poeple are far mo re enduri ng and meani ngf ul 
than rational concepts that generally remain ethereal and short-lived, and 
fail to influence human motivations So to us the inference is obvious 
enough that in comparison it is notthat N apoleon wasa villain and Ranjit 
Singh a saint but that the ideology that produced Ranjit Singh was far 
superior to the ideas and thinking that preceded N apoleon and the F rench 
Revolution. 

Ranjit Singh's rule was, on the whole, humanitarian and humane. I n 
fact his clear attempt at self-effacement and avoidance of any personal 
elevation, whilegivingcreditto G od, G uru and the K halsa, would suggest 
a kind of rule, beneficial, free from wanton atrocities and solicitous of 
thepublic weal. 58 1 nits contemporary world it isthe most inspiring example 
of a just state. That rule is, thus, full of lessons even for present day 
politics. C aptain M urray pays the most befitting tribute to the M aharaja in the 

thesewords, "Ranjit Singh has been likened to M ehmetAli and to N apoleon 

There are some points in which he resembles both; but estimating his 
character with reference to his circumstances and positions, he 
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is perhaps a more remarkable man than either T here was no ferocity in his 
disposition and he never punished a criminal with death even under 
circumstances of aggravated offence. Humanity indeed, or rather 
tenderness f o r I if e, was a trait i n the character of R anj it Si ngh . T here i s no 
instance of his having wantonly imbued his hands in blood." 59 

The habitual meekness of spirit which the Maharaja displayed even 
at the peak of his glory, the sympathy which he showed to the fallen foes 
and the compassion he had for animals demonstrated the breadth of his 
vision and the catholicity of his temper. It was quite in keeping with Sikh 
tradition and the Scriptural injuction, "To exercise forbearance in the midst 
of power, to be humble in the midst of honour." 60 C.L. Chopra believes 
that considering the social and political conditions of the country over 
which he ruled, thegovernment of Maharaja Ranjit Si ngh was"surprisingly 
mild and merciful.' 61 0 n one occasion he is said to have punished one of 
his generals for killing a Kod (nightingale) when she was warbling. N o 
body was al lowed to hurt a swan, a parrot or a sparrow. Cow slaughter was 
banned throughout the E mpire in deference to the wishes of his H indu 
subjects. 

Sikh A d mini strati on: A distinguishing feature of the Khalsa Raj was 
an orderly system of administration based upon territorial divisions like 
that of Subas,parganas,tapas and mauzas (Village). The administrative 
hierarchy of the N azim, the Kardar, the C haudhary and the M uqaddam, 
linked thefarflungvillagesoftheSikh empire to the capital city of Lahore. 62 
Thus, Ranjit Singh exercised his authority on the basis of the willing 
cooperation of indigenous socio-political institutions. He made no 
innovations in the Civil administration of his dominions but tried to 
improve the old arrangements. The stability of Ranjit Singh's regime also 
rested upon moderation in what the state expropriated from the peasantry 
as its share of the agricultural produce. According to one source, the 
government's share varied between two - fifth to one-third of the gross 
produce. 63 An agricultural tax of this order was in keeping with what the 
state could legitimately demand from the peasentry. The revenue could 
be paid in cash or kind and in easy instalments. A notable achievement of 
the Maharaja was that the ownership of the land was vested in the 
cultivator, 64 from whom the revenue was collected directly without the 
intervention of the middleman, an institution he summarily dispensed 
with. D uring the course of war or the movement of troops, any damage 
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to thestanding crops was severely dealt with. Thesoldiers had to dismount 
from their horses while passing through the villages and the pathways 
leading to the corn fields. Punjab peasantry, suppressed for centuries, was 
put on the road to prosperity and given a new dispensation. 

Theadministration of justice under Ranjit Singh was, by the standards 
of times, simple, well-organised and suited to the needs of the people. I n 
villages, the disputes were settled by the arbitration of Panchayats, who 
had to decidecases according to thecustom prevailing in each locality. I n 
thetownsthefunction was entrusted to the K a rdars, N azims or sometimes 
to officials called A dalties (judges). An A dalt-i-A la or H igh Court was set 
up at the capital. A bovethem all was the M aharaja himself to hear appeals 
and petitionsmadeagainstthedecisionsoftheabovementioned authorities. 
He was in the habit of receiving petitions and listening to complaints 
even during the course of passing through the streets. Decisions were 
speedy and justice was quick. With the M aharaja justice was a passion. 
H e believed that the only divine element in kingship was justice. H e sent 
instructions to the C hief Kotwal of Lahore that he should not spare the 
Maharaja himself or any member of his family, should they be found 
guilty of any offence. 1 1 was a un ique i nstance w here the ki ng had accepted 
equality with his subjects. A protector of the poor and the weak, the 
M aharaja established a state where the strong were just and the weak 
secure. 

Though cruelty, killings, injustice and oppression practiced and the wars 
fought in the current century have raised a serious question mark in the 
mindsof many thinking personsabouttheform of government best suited 
for a people, many persons conditioned bythe western education are still 
sold to the idea of a democratic structure of government being the best 
to secure justice among the people. 0 n the other hand, the concept of 
kingship at once raises the idea of despotic and unjust rule. It is, perhaps, 
in this context that Fakir Syed Waheduddin has quoted two orders of 
Ranjit Singh to ensure justice among the poeple and the application of 
secular laws of each community to its members through courts presided 
over by persons of the community concerned. These orders emphasize 
two things. First, that equality before the law and equity in 
administration were the fundamental criteria of 
Ranjit Singh's administration. Second, that because of the actual 
humane manner in which justice was administered, it was never felt 
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necessary by him to give the extreme punishment of death so as to secure 
respect for the law. And, in this respect, he ensured the sanctity of this 
principle by not punishing with death even those who had attempted to 
kill him. We give below the two orders issued by Ranjit Singh. 

I. "Sincere Well-wisher, Fakir N uruddinji, May you be happy. 

1 1 is hereby decreed by H is H ighness with the utmost emphasis that 
no person in the city should practice high-handedness and oppression on 
the people. Indeed, if even His Highness himself should issue an 
inappropriate order against any resident of Lahore, it should be clearly 
broughtto the noticeof H is H ighness so that it may beamended. P rotector 
of B ravery. M alwa Singh should always be advised to dispense justice in 
accordance with legitimate right and without theslightestoppression and, 
furthermore, he should be advised to pass orders in consultation with the 
Panches and J udges of the city and in accordance with the Shastras and 
theQ uran, as pertinent to the faith of the parties; for such is our pleasure. 
And should any person fail to act in accordance with your advice or 
instructions, you should send him a formal letter so that it may serve as a 
proof on the strength of which His Highness may punish him for 
disobedience. 

Despatched from the Court of For repairs to the old ditch an 

H is H ighness expenditure of two thousand 

rupees is hereby sanctioned. 

31Bhadon, 1882 Sam bat 

For the present the salary of Fakir Sahib, Rs.1500/ -. After 
expenditure on the said ditch, the salary of Sher D yal, Rs.500/ -" 65 

II. "Ujjal Didar N irmal Budh Sardar Amir Singh J i and our sincere 
well-wisher, Fakir N uruddinji, May you live long bythegraceof Sri Akal 
Purakhand enjoy the protection of Sri Akal Budh. 

Bythegraceof Sri Sat G uruji, the exalted command is issued to you 
that, deeming yourselves to be responsible for the security of Lahore, you 
should take care of the duties pertaining thereto. Sri Sat G uruji forbid, if 
H is H ighness, his beloved son K harak Singh J i, K anwar Sher Singh J i, the 
RajaKalan Bahadur, Raja Such etSinghJi, orjamadarji should commit 
any inappropriate act, you should bring it to the notice of H is H ighness. 
Secondly, you should send your trusted representative to the Sardars with 
instructions to refrain from committing inappropriate acts. If the Sardars 
act according to your instructions, well and good; otherwise you 
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should send word to them that you will bring the matter to the notice of 
H is H ighness. M oreover, you should not permit forcible possession to be 
taken of any person's land or any person's house to be demolished. N or 
should you allow any high-handedness to be practised upon woodcutters, 
fodder- vendors, oil-vendors, horse-shoers, factory owners, etc. In such 
cases also you should prevent the :oppressor from oppression. You should 
administer matters in the same way as Sardar D esa Singh J i, should not 
permit anybody to be treated harshly and should forward to theH ighness 
any petitions intended for him. Furthermore, you should daily send for 
Chand Mall, Kotwal of the Royal Court, and Babu Panda, and obtain 
from them newsof all happenings so that every person's rights are secured 
and no person is oppressed. The frames of the city gates should be caused 
to be repaired from the revenue of the Court. H azara Sawars should be 
appointed to watch the roads and, considering the security of the whole 
of Lahore city as your responsibility, you should act in accordance with 
this decree. D ated Lahore, 19 Pos, 1888 Sambat". 65 I 

Waheeduddin concludes that theseordersare"uniqueinonerespect: 
theythrow overboard thetime-honoured legal fiction upon which thefact 
of kingship is based- that the king can do no wrong. It was characteristic 
of Ranjit Singh to acknowledge that, both as a man and as a king, he was 
fallible and to provide against any possi ble adverse effects of his f al I i bi I ity 
upon the rights and well-being of his people." 67 

Students of history are well aware of the presence of racial, religious 
and ethnic discrimination and even riots in modem states, as also of the 
need or use of drastic force to maintain law and order. I n this context, 
three things are important and speak for themselves. F irst, Ranjit Singh 
never tried to convert M uslims, or H indus to Sikhism, even though his 
community remained a permanent minority in the State. Second, there, 
were hardly any communal riots in his times. This background and the 
actual administration of justice and equity was so impressive and evident 
to the people that respect for law was spontaneous and he never had to 
use strong or brutal measures to maintain or enforce the law. 

T hird, the cases of bribery and corruption in his kingdom were rare. 
The M aharaja's frequent and unexpected tours kept the local officials in 
check. While crime had been rampant under his immediate 
predecessors, it was reduced practically to the point of 
abolition during his reign. The cases of theft and highway robberies 
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were uncommon. G eorge K eene, an observer of the P unjab scene during 
the M aharaja's regime stated: "In hundreds and in thousands the orderly 
crowds stream on. N ot a bough is broken from a way side tree, not a rude 
remark addressed to thetraveller as hetreads his horse's way. 58 As a result 
many peoplefrom theCis-Satluj states migrated to the M aharaja's territories, 
where there was mo re security f o r I if e and pro perty, where thei r rights and 
privileges were better protected. The M aharaja provided to his subjects 
all the fundamental rights and basic freedoms supposed to be enshrined 
in any modern constitution of today. 

Ranjit Singh was an enlightened ruler. He trained his armies on 
modern lines through his European generals like A Hard, Ventura and 
Avitabile. A trained and disciplined army was the principal instrument 
that had led to western supremacy over the east in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Among I ndian princes, Ranjit Singh was the first to 
trai n h is army to a level at par w ith western arm ies. 1 1 was th is trai n i ng and 
discipline coupled with the Sikh ethos that his armies even in his absence 
and though betrayed by its generals proved a match for the British. So 
much that though vanquished, it commanded the unstinted praise of its 
opponents like G eneral G ough. H e had a remarkable capcity for inspiring 
loyalty among the soldiers, who were imbued with national sentiments. 
They showed pride in their profession and valour, faith and righteousness 
in their cause and conduct.T his made them fight like bravesoldiers against 
the British even after the M aharaja's death. E mpire builders have often 
used the army as an instrument of state policy. T he invariable result in all 
such cases is distintegration in the ranks of the army after the ruler's 
death. But Ranjit Singh's army undertook the responsibility of defending 
Punjab from the British encroachment in accordance with the Khalsa 
tradition. They could not save the Sikh state but even in their defeat won 
applause and admiration of their friends and foes. The poet Shah 
M uhammad in his J angnamah extols the virtues of the K halsa soldiers in 
the Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

Though himself unlettered, the Maharaja knew the importance of 
education. T he G urus had bade their followers to be progressive in their 
outlook, always to be Sikhs or learners, to take increasing 
advantage of opportunities to improve their condition and knowledge as 
men free from the shackles of earlier prejudices, conventions 
and dogmas and the stranglehold of the priestly classes 
who claimed monopoly of knowledge. The Maharaja was 
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very liberal and impartial in the matter of making endowments for 
education. Therewereaboutfourthousand schools belonging to different 
communities scattered over the lenght and breadth of his kingdom, with 
about one lac and twenty thousand students. T hese schools were mostly 
attached to G urdawaras, M osques and Temples. T he M aharaja was most 
generous in helping the custodians of these places of learning. H e also 
stood for modern knowledge and is said to have encouraged the learning 
of English and French. He also procured the services of a Christian 
missonary to set up E nglish medium schools at Lahore, though without 
allowing him to propagateChristianityor introduce Bible in the curriculum 
of the schools. M aharaja Ranjit Singh's department of Charity cost the 
State exchequer one-tenth of the total revenues amounting nearlyto twenty 
lakh rupess a year. This is an extremely important fact of Ranjit Singh's 
administration that high lights its Sikh character. The Fifth Master had 
prescribed for the Sikh a contribution of D aswandh or one tenth of his 
earningstowardsreligiouscauseof thesociety. It is indeed outstanding of 
Ranjit' Singh's administration that he ear-marked one tenth of the total 
revenue towards expenditure on charities and other public causes. 

Ranjit Singh's place in H istory: The Maharaja gave to his citizens a 
consistent and uniform system of administration and a greater amount of 
peace and prosperity than they had enjoyed for over a century. T he M ughal 
and the Maratha rulers in the country had been marked by bigotry, 
corruption, degradation, persecution, treachery, confusion, disorder, 
extravagance and pomp. Ranjit Singh's claim to greatness lies in the fact 
that he successfully faced the historical challengeof abuseof power and 
religious bigotry by restoring communal harmony in his state. H eendowed 
politics with a moral purpose. H is state was governed and sustained by 
values and attitudes that characterised the Si kh tradition. T he G urus had 
envisioned an egalitarian social order based on justice and freedom. With 
the Sikh ethos governing his psyche, Ranjit Singh translated this vision 
into practice. 

For the first time in the Indian history a landmark was created. 
Mazhbhis, the centuries old untouchables of the Hindu society, 
far from being discriminated against, became a regular component 
of Ranjit Singh's army. The Hindu Hill Rajputs, who 
had refused to co-operate with the Tenth Master on account of 
hisgiving equality to thelower castes ceased to have any compunction in 
working and fighting side by side with them. And his greatest 
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achievement was the unstinted and uncommon loyalty he commanded of 
all sectionsof his men, whether Muslim, H indu, Sikh, Rajputor European. 
The miracle was that this sense of commradeship was achieved just in a 
period of four decades, most of which time was spent in fighting and 
consolidation. Unlike the Muslim invaders or contemporary rulers of his 
times, another uncommon featureof his rule was that while hespent long 
periods in f i ghti ng far away f ro m h i s cap ital , th ere never wasa local uprising 
to challenge his authority. This indicates an incontrovertible belief and 
assessment of the people he ruled that he was not for any personal 
aggrandisement nor were he and his annies out for gathering any booty or 
loot. 

Conclusion: From our narration of facts about the rule of Ranjit 
Singh it is evident that in all aspects of its functioning and administration, 
Ranjit Singh"s rule was in sharp contrast with the rule not only of his 
contemporaries, but also of many modern secular administrations. M oses 
and Mohammed were both spiritual and political leaders. Moses was 
followed by kings, David and Solomon, well-known for their fairness and 
wisdom. Similarly, the M uslim rule in E urope, in contrast with theghetto, 
repeated butchery, massacres and pogroms prepetrated by Christian 
monarchs, was remarkably tolerant, mild and humane towards its non- 
M uslim subjects. It is the lesson of history that a healthy combination of 
religion and politics is bound to lead to a harmonious socio-political order. 
It is well known that Ashoka's rule, coloured by Buddhist ethics, was a 
shining lightarnongtheempiresof theearlier millenia. Even among modern 
secular rulers atl east two of thedespots are notoriousfor their inhumanity. 
We refer to H itler's elimination of six million Jews and Stalin's liquidation 
of his twelve million countrymen in order to make their people safe and 
secure for peace, prosperity and equality. Hence theinevitableconclusion 
that Ranjit Singh's rule, being a product of the Sikh tradition and ethos, 
was outstandingly humane, liberal and tolerant towards his people, 
including hiserstwhileopponentsand enemies. H is rulewas, undoubtedly, 
benign and fair, and why it was so is explained by the background of the 
whole-life religious thesis and ethos which conditioned and influenced it, 
and of which Ranjit Singh was a shining product. 

Ranjit Singh's rule epitomises and demonstrates a 
very important principle of religion and human history, namely, 
the comparative role and impact of dichotomous or pacifist religions 
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and of whole-life or M iri-Piri religions on the life of man. So far as the 
Indian contemporary life, governed by dichotomous Hinduism, was 
concerned, there was little doubt that the discriminatory system of caste, 
pollution and untouchability and the dominance of the upper castes 
remai ned a fact of I if e i n 'the I nd ian society, i ncl ud i ng that i n the ti mes of 
Shivaji. At no time could the untouchables think of working shoulder to 
shoulder with the upper castes. The position in the matter of social 
discrimination was no different in the rule of Christian monarchs upto 
the nineteenth century, where the ghetto for the Jews remained a cursed 
institution and thetreatmentof M uslim subjectswasno lessdiscriminatory. 
Arnold Toynbee finds himself caught in a web of self-contradiction, and 
perhaps bias as well, when, on the one hand, he condemns the diversion 
of religion to empirical and mundane tasks and seeks to justify and extol 
the pacifism and other-worldlinessof the Christian mission, and, for that 
matter, condemns the M iri-P iri or the whole -life character of I slam; and, 
on the other hand, he is constrained to concede that " by contrast with the 
treatment of subject Jews and Muslims in theChristiandom,thetreatment 
of subject 'People of the Book' in D ar-U I -I slam has been honourably 
distinguished by its comparative tolerance." 69 Thisshowsthatit isawhole- 
lifeor a M iri-Piri system that alone is capable of making a historical impact 
on the life of society and man. Consequently, dischotomous or pacifist 
religions to the extent they keep confined to what Toynbee calls their 
spiritual mission (asdivorced from a whole life mission) remain historically 
and socially barren in their influence and impact. The phenomenon of 
Ranjit Singh is not just a rule of a monarch. 1 1 demonstrates very clearly 
the historical role and impact of a whole-life or M iri-Piri religion on the 
society of its times. 
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17 

FROM RITUAL TO COUNTER RITUAL: A Critical analysis. 
GURBAKHSH SINGH 

A . 0 beroi'sA ssumptions 

The very first paragraph of Oberoi's above mentioned paper 
makes it clear to a reader that it is full of many incorrect and anti-Sikh 
statements. The author tells that the Sikhs were (are) hardly different 
from the H indus, at least till 1897 when Kahn Singh denied it. This is 
the fallacious base on which the author has attempted to build a wrong 
thesis. 

H e states, "In 1897 when Kahn Singh N abha, the erudite Sikh 
scholar, proclaimed through a vernacular tract that H am H indu N ahin 
(Weare not H indus), he brought almost four centuries of Sikh traditions 
to an end. U ntil then the Sikhs had shown little collective interest in 
distinguishing themselves from the H indus. Sikh notions of time, space, 
corporeality, holiness, kinship, social distinctions, purity pollution, and 
commensality were hardly different from those of the H indus. Also 
the two shared the same territory, language, rites de passage, dietary 
taboos, festivals, ritual personal and key theological doctrines". 
B.Observafionsof some scholars 

Before showing the statement of Oberoi to be totally 
propagandist, because of its being based on incorrect assumptions, let 
us first quote the observations of some modern scholars and mystics 
about Sikhism: 

D rothy F ield: Pure Sikhism is far above dependence on H indu rituals 
and is capable of a distinct position as a world religion so long as 

Sikhs maintain their distinctiveness A reading of theG ranth 

suggests that Sikhism should be regarded as a new and separate world 
religion rather than a reformed sect of H induism. 

A mold Toyn bee: In this coming religious debate, the Sikh religion 
and its scriptures, the A di G ranth, will have something special of value 
to say to the rest of the world. 
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P earl S. B uck : T hey (Sikh scripture) speak to person of nay religion 
or of none. They speak for the human heart and the searching mind. 

H 1. Bradshaw: Sikhs must cease to think of their faith as just 
another good religion and must begin to think in terms of Sikhism 

being the religion for this new age it completely supplants and 

fulfils all the former dispensations of older religions Guru G ranth 
Sahib of all the world religious scriptures, alone states that there are 
innumerable worlds and universes other than our own. 

W .0 .C ole: I n his 1985 key note lecture in I ndia on the M ission 
and message of G uru N anak D ev: Sikhism is the only religion which 
welcomes each and everyone to its langar without any discrimination 
of caste, creed, colour, or sex. 

Remember the tenets of Guru Nanak, his concepts of oneness of 
G od and U niversal B rotherhood of man. I f any community holds the 
key to national integration of I ndia, it is the Sikhs all the way. 

Swami N itya N and: I n his book G uru G ian: I constantly meditate 
on Waheguru revealed by N anak. I practised Yoga Asnas under the 
guidance of Yogis and did that for many years. The bliss and peace, 
which I enjoy now, was never obtained earlier. 
C. A nalysis of the A ssumptions 

Oberoi considered many Sikh notions and ideas to be hardly 
differentfrom thoseof H indus. Actually, the H indu & the Sikh notions 
on various aspects of life are quite different. G urbani references can 
be quoted to prove that not only they are different, but in some cases 
they are also opposed to each other, leaving no ground for 0 beroi's 
thesis. 

1. Time and Space: 

(a) H indus believe in the cycle of four yugas. Satyug is the period 
of truthfulness and highest morality. The light of truth decreased 
through the Treta and Dwapar Yugas. The Kalyug is the period of 
dominance of evil over good. G urmat denies both these concepts, the 
division of time in yugas and the decrease of morality in time. It says 
that Time is continuous, its beginning or end is not known to any 
religious leader or prophet. The system of grouping time in yugas is 
arbitrary in the same way as the invention of the 7-day week and the 
naming of the days. There is no sanctity about this dicision of time. 
To quote G uru N anak: 

'What the hour and occasion, 

What the date and day, 

What the season and month - 
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When the creation began? 

Had Brahmins found the answer, 

I n their scriptures would they have recorded it; 

N or have the K azis known from K oranic record. 

The yogi knows not the date and day, season or month; 

The creator who made the universe, 

alone knows the answer 1 ." 

(b) H indus believe some days and activities to be holy and 
auspiciousfor worship; others are considered unholy and inauspicious i.e. 
for purchasing new things, visiting relatives, engagements or marriage 
ceremonies, etc. For them thefull moon, the new moon, the beginning of 
asolar month, etc., are, important and significant in relation to religiousor 
temporal activities. 

Sikhism rejects such notions as superstition. Says the Guru: 
"0 bserving dates and days from duality arises. 
Without the holy Preceptor's guidance all is pitch dark. 
Worship of dates and days is the way of deluded ignorant 

persons. 2 " 

"All months, days and moments to such are auspicious, 
As the Lord's grace have obtained. 3 

(c) According to H indu belief the universe consists of three 
divisions: D harti (E arth), Patal (N ether region) and A kash (U pper region). 
G urmat tells us that there are innumerable levels or regions and suns. To 
quote G uru N anak: 

"Of the nether worlds and heavens has He created millions. 
M en have given up the count in despair. 
H is I nfinity no one may measure or state, 
M en's lives are spent in the effort, 
Saith N anak. K now that H e is supreme, all-knowing 4 ." 
2. H oliness: 

(a) H indus believe in the holiness of certain places, rivers 
animals and species of trees. G urmat says that the only thing holy or 
sacred is N aam, the Lord's N ame or the people who love it. 

W here the holy place their feet, 

that is equivalent to the sixty-eight pilgrim-spots. 

Where the N ame is uttered, is Paradise 5 ." 

(b) H indus believe in the holiness of idols and their worship. 
According to G urbani it is G od's N ame, the Word (G ian) which is holy, 
and not any idol. Worship of idols is strictly prohibited in Sikhism: 
"Those that call a stone their God, 
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Wasted is their devotion. 

Those that fall at the feet of stone-idols, 

Wasted is their endeavour 6 ." 

3. Purity and Pollution: 

(a) H indus believe in the sacredness and importance of ritualism. 
Pollution can be removed by washing with the G anga-jal, water from the 
river G anges. F or example, M r. J agj ivan Ram, a low-caste but a distinguised 
personand N umberTwo in theM inistryof PrimeM inister I ndiraG andhi, 
unveiled the statue, of a high-caste H indu. The upper-caste H indus 
protested that the touch of a low-caste J agj ivan Ram had polluted the 
statue. To remove its pollution it was washed with G anga-jal 
ceremoniously. T he G urus reject the whole concept of pollution and purity. 

"Should man observe purifying rituals day and night, 

H is impurity of mind would still not be shed 7 ." 

I n G urmat, considering anybody a low-caste, is itself polluted 
thinking, since G od resides in every heart: 

"Break no heart-know, each being is a priceless jewel. 

Each heart is a jewel; evil itisto break any; 

Shouldst thou seek to find the Beloved, break no one's hearts. 8 " 

0 ne wonders how any writer can ignore all this and state that 
H indus and Sikhs have no different philosophy regarding purity and 
pollution. 

(b) H indus consider Brahmins to be the holiest persons, and the 
Sudras to be polluted, G uru N anak strongly protested against this and 
founded the institutions of Sangatand Pangat,to remove this wrong H indu 
thought from the minds of people. G uru N anak refers to this as follows: 

"I n man's mind foul thinking is the drummer woman, 

H ard- hearted ness the she- butcher, 

slandering of others the scavenger- wo man, 

By the low-caste wrath is he deluded; 

What good is the line of ritual purity in the kitchen, 

With these untouchables sitting by his side 9 ?" 

4. Territory and'L anguage: 

According to Oberoi, if the people share the same language and 
territory, they have the same faith. Because the H indus and the Sikhs 
shared thesameterritoryandlanguageinthePunjab,hewantsusto believe 
that "they were not different." But why does the author exclude 
Muslims who were also there, shared the same language 
and the same territory? Even today Muslims are living in 
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the Punjab (M alerkotla) and speaking the same language and sharing the 
same land. A re they, too, no different from H indus? 

5. D ietary Taboos: 

This is another unique thesis presented by 0 beroi. H e says that if 
dietary taboos are the same, people have thesamefaith. In other words, if 
people have different food habits, they belong to different faiths. It is 
obviously difficult to accept this argument. It is common knowledge that 
Christians in Africa and I ndia, have food habits and taboos, completely 
different from those of Christians in E urope. 

I n fact, G uru N anak totally rejected the food philosophy and 
taboos of H indus: 

(a) To the vegetarian Hindus who consider themselves 
superior for not eating meat, G uru N anak says: 

"0 ver the fetish of flesh dispute blind fools, 
Of enlightenment and contemplation ignorant. 
What is flesh, What vegetation? 
What to sin leads 10 

(b) E ating beef is a taboo with H indus. G uru N anak, however, 
prescribed a different taboo for his Sikhs saying: 

"To grab what is another's, is evil. 

As pig's flesh to the M uslim and Cow's flesh to the H indu. 11 " 

(c) Fasting is an important ritual for H indu women, and is 
supposed to have great religious value. Among Sikhs, however, it has no 
significance: 

'Those discarding food, practise hypocrisy. 
Such are neither like married women, nor widows. 
By the discarding of food, 
no one attains union with the Lord 12 ." 

6. F estiva Is: 

Public festivals are celebrated by a community in a locality. T hey 
are not always tied to a religion. I n some cases a festival and a religious 
dayfall on thesame day, creatinga misunderstanding to an outside observer, 
that people celebrating a particular festival, belong to the same faith. 

7. Rituals: 

The Bani in the G uru G ranth Sahib repeatedly reminds us that 
rituals have no value. It is the moral deeds of a person which 
G od accepts. Below are a few examples of how G urmat rejects H indu 
rituals (considered to be Sikh rituals by 0 beroi). Cremation 
of a dead body: For H indus it is a religious ceremony during which 
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certain rituals have to be performed, just before death, before cremation 
and after cremation. G urmat tells us that all these rituals are futile, which 
neither benefit nor harm the soul. 

"Should any apply sandalwood paste to a corpse, 

What gain out of it shall he get? 

Should the corpse in filth he thrown about, 

What would it then lose 13 

And then there is the H indu belief that the fruit of actions or 
rituals performed by a Brahmin, after the death of a person, reaches his 
soul. Guru Nanak's comment on this is very revealing: 

"Should a burglar rob some house, 

and out of his booty offer charity in his manes' name; 

I n the hereafter shall the offering be recognised? 

A nd the manes be branded as thieves; 

And judgement shall be that mediator's hands 

be chopped off. 

Saith N anak; I n the hereafter is received reward for 

what man from his own earning offers 14 

Marriages among Sikhs can be performed on any convenient day, 
whereas among H indus an auspicious date and time have to be worked 
out by a Brahmin. 

I n conclusion wecan say that rites-de- passage of Sikhsaredifferent 
fromthoseof H indus. Even if outwardly they might appear to be similar, 
the Sikh philosophy is independent of H indu thought. 
8. Key Theological D octrins: 

Oberoi has not mentioned even a single key concept which is 
common. 

(a) Concept of G od: H indus believe in Trinity (Brahma, V ishnu 
and Mahesh) and other gods including Dharam Raj, Indra, Sun, Moon, 
etc. They also believe in many Avtars (G od incarnates in human form), 
and address them as Bhagwan(God), e.g., Bhagwan Ram, Bhagwan 
K rishna, etc., G urmat rejects this entire philosophy lock, stock and barrel. 
TheG uru says: 

"Burnt be the mouth that asserts, the Lord takes birth. 

H e is neither born nor dies; neither enters birth nor departs. 

All pervasive is N anak's Lord 15 ." 

N ot the three gods mentioned above (as believed by H indus), 
but G od H imself is the Creator, the 0 perator, and the D estroyer of the 
universe: 

"H is self H e created, and manifested H is N ame. 
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Then the second object, expanse of the universe H e made; 

Settled on H is cushion, in joy H e beheld it. 

Thou solely the Bestower and Creator; 

in Thy pleasure dost grant boons and show grace. 

A II to T hee is known; by T hy command dost confer life 

and take it back; 

Seated on Thy cushion, creation dost Thou behold in joy 16 ." 

The Guru says that neither Dharam Raj nor any other gods have 
any authority, power or competence. The poor fellows just consider 
themselves lucky, if they got a chance to stand outside H is door to sing 
the virtues of the Lord. It means that they are of no significance. There 
are innumerable Brahmas, K rishnas, etc., created by G od. 

(b) H indus believe that after death, our souls will bejudged inthe 
court of D haram Raj, and sent into heaven or hell. G urbani denies the 
existence of any D haram Raj, or any place designated as heaven or hell. 
G urmat says that when one remembers G od, he is in heaven. And if he 
forgets God, he is in hell. 17 

(c) Caste System: H indu caste system is the steel net of Brahminism 
to keep all people, rich and poor, under thecontrol of Brahmins. To deliver 
people from this bondage G urmat broke this frame and destroyed all its 
dividing walls created by Brahmanism, into caste groups. G uru G ranth 
says: 

Of me father are we all children; 
Thou my Preceptor 18 ." 

"If thou dost claim to be a Brahmin by thy birth 
from a Brahmin woman, 
Wpy was thy birth not from a different source 19 
"Thou ignorant fool, entertain not the pride of caste; 
By such pride manifold evils arise 20 ." 

(d) Brahminism is not willing to accept women as human beings 
equal to men no rare they fit to perform any religious rites. A son who may 
have to be adopted, and not a real daughter, can perform the prescribed 
rituals after death of her parents. T his philosphy gives an inferior status to 
women. G uru N anak decried this discrimination, and asked:"H ow can 
you denigrate a woman, who gives birth to kings?" 

D. The Second A spect 

0 beroi has made a few wrong assumptions to build his thesis: 
"The pluralistic framework of Sikh faith in the nineteenth 
century allowed its adherents to belong to anyone of the following 
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traditions: Udasi, Nirmala, Suthreshahi, Khalsa, Sangatshahi, Jitmali, 
Bakhatmali, M ihanshahi, Sahajdhari, K uka, and Sarwaria. M any of these 
Sikhs shaved their heads freely smoked tobacco and hashish, and were 
not particular about maintaining the five external symbols of the 

faith T here si m p ly was no si ngle source of autho rity with i n the Si kh 

tradition and thus several competing defintions of what constituted a 
"Sikh" were possible. For this reason it is fundamentally futile to seek to 
define what was the essence of the Sikh faith in the nineteenth century. 
Sikh personhood and practice for much of the nineteenth century implied 
a series of changing relationships and subjective moods". 

"H owever, in the late nineteenth century a growing body of Sikhs 
took active part in a systematic campaign to redefine their faith and purge 
it of what they saw as H indu accretions and a Brahmanical stranglehold 
over their ritual." 

I n his childhood G uru N anak D ev befriended a low caste poor 
M uslim whom he called Bhai (Brother) M ardana. Both travelled and lived 
together all their lives. Many Muslims loved Nanak as their Pir. The folk 
song "N anak Shah Fakir; H indu KaG uru, Musal man KaPir" is there to 
describe his popularity with the H indus and M uslims alike. M ian M ir, a 
Muslim, laid the foundation of the Golden Temple. Paindey Khan, a 
leader of the defending forces of the G uru, was a M usli m. A t the time of 
G uru A mar D as, one of the preachers was M uslim-born A Hah Y ar K han. 
M any M uslims smoke and shave their heads. M any H indus do the same. 
To conclude from thisthat Sikhsalso shave their beards and smokefreely, 
is dearly illogical and perverse. 

Gurmat says that "The Lord is no one's property 21 ". What Guru Nanak 
preached, was meant, not just for Sikhs who would accept him as their 
G uru, but for everyone, whether a H indu, a M uslim, a Yogi, a N ath or a 
Sidh. I n other words G urmat is not the property of Sikhs alone, but, like 
modem science, it is for everyone who wishes to avail oneself of it. I n 
case, some people, other than Sikhs, believe in the teachings of Guru 
N anak, without leaving some of their old beliefs, and practise a mixture 
of rituals, neither the Sikhs have the right to force these people to give up 
their old rituals, nor have such persons themselves or any scholar the right 
to claim that they are the representatives of the Sikhs, and that whatever 
they practise, is approved by G urmat. 

If some Udasisor anyother group had some association with the 
Gurus, or even had relations with them, while continuing to 
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follow non-Sikh rituals, it is wrong to list them among Sikhs of the G urus. 
To be called a Sikh one has to follow Sikh practices, as described by the 
G urus and also give up non-Sikh rituals. T he Sikhs have their own Scripture 
and way of life, which cannot be confused with those of H indus. 

To explain the above a parallel example can be given from the 
West. We know some Christians do not eat meat (many more of them are 
giving itup). From this, onecannot conclude thatChristiansarevegetarian 
by faith. Similarly, from persons who keep long hair (Many H indu Yogis 
do even today), worship idols, it is wrong to conclude that Sikhs believe 
in idolatry. Nor can existenceof aberrations likeadultery and useof drugs 
among Christians mean that the B ible, T heG uidefor aC hristian, approves 
of them or the faults are a C hristian practice. 

Becauseof hiswrongassumptions,Oberoi makesfactual mistakes 
as well. For example, he writes: "In 1915 Arur Singh, a manager of the 
Golden Temple, in a highly controversial move, ordered the removal of 
all H indu idolsthathad been lodged in the precincts of the holy shrinefor 
several generations." 

It may be stated that this decision was taken by M r. K ing, the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, and not by Arur Singh. The 
latter did only what the British Government wanted him to do. (Arur 
Singh, even blessed G eneral D yer for his "bravery" for the mass murder 
of people in Jallianwala Bagh in April 1919). Actually it was the Sikhs 
who convinced Mr. K ing by quoting the authority of hymns in the G uru 
G ranth Sahib, that idol worship was against Si khism. After full satisfaction 
on this point, M r. K ing ordered the removal of idolsfrom the premises of 
the Golden Temple. 

By describing the order as "controversial" the author takes the 
stand that idol worship is approved byGurmat, and that the objection to 
the removal of idols was justified. This shows complete ignorance of the 
author regarding Sikhism and Gurbani. Such value judgements by the 
author without citing the authority or knowledge of G uru G ranth Sahib, 
is just preposterous. 

To leave no doubt about hisunjustifiedthesisthat Sikhs had gone 
astray from the "original" Sikh faith, he states: "However, in the late 
nineteenth century, agrowing body of Sikhs took active part in asystematic 
campaign to redefine their faith and purge it of what they saw as H indu 
accretions and a Brahmanical stranglehold over their rituals." 
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Such ignorance of the G uru G ranth can be displayed only at 
a platf o rm where the I isteners are as ignorant of the doctri nes i n the G ranth 
Sahib, as the author himself. 

It is agreed that the Sikh faith has been defined to make it independent of 
Hindu rituals and their philosophy; but Oberoi holds wrong people 
responsible for it. It was Guru Nanak, and not Bhai Kahan Singh or the 
"growing body of Sikhs", who defined it. Further it is defined in the G uru 
G ranth and the lives of the G urus. T he G uru refused to put on a J anju or 
to accept H indu mythology and philosophy. H e loved everyone equally 
including M uslims and the so-called low castes and untouchables detested 
by the Brahminical order. Further, the Gurus did not accept Brahma, 
V ishnu and M ahesh, the three highest gods of H indus, the existence of 
H indu Amrit, besides numerous other H indu doctrines and practices. 

The whole discussion boils down to the fact that 0 beroi's thesis 
has no basis. He appears to be completely innocent of the knowledge and 
existence of G urbani, which clearly and emphatically rejects the H indu 
philosophy, the rituals and their religious values. After accepting G urbani 
as the base of Sikh faith, one has no choice, but to agree that the G urus 
founded afaith independent of the then existing faiths. And Bhai Kahan 
Singh did nothing more than invoking its authority. 
Oberoi concluded: 

"It is my thesis that the absence of any mal ice between Si khs and 
H indus was the result of an elaborate cultural code in which members of 
the two traditions adhered to the same rules or social organisation and 
rites de passage." 

T he statement reveals another mean i ngless assertion of the author. 
For, it assumes that followers of different cultures must have malice, and 
that people having the same culture and rites de passage must have no 
malice. We find both these assumptions to be wrong all over the world. 
During the Sikh rulethe Sikhsdisplayed no maliceeven against Muslims, 
some of whom had persecuted them. During their struggle with the 
M uslims, the behaviour of the Sikhs with their adversaries was exemplary. 
0 beroi's thesi s f al I s w hen tested to eval uate the M usl i m and Si kh rel ati o ns. 
Sikhs did not ill-treat M uslims or nursed ill-will or malice against M uslim 
residents of Punjab, even when they were being hounded and murdered 
by M uslim rulers. H ere is what a M uslim writes about Sikhs of the 18th 
century: 
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"I n no case would they slay acoward... nor plunder the wealth or ornaments 

of a woman... no adultery no thief at all nor is there any house-breaker 

born among them." 
Concluding Remarks : 

The following may help reveal the facts in true perspective: 
The faith, later called Sikhism, was founded by G uru N anak, and the 
people wereeducated for two centuries how to live according to thatfaith 
and obtain peace in their life. The core of the direction consists of: 
-God is the Creator of all mankind, therefore we are equal. 
-To love G od we should love people (H is children). 

Worship of idols or graves and practice of other hollow rituals 
have no value. 

D ividing human beings into low or high castes is a sin. 
Considering any religion, community or sect as superior or inferior 
is against the law of God. 

There is no place like heaven or hell, and there is no person like 
D haram Raj to judgeour actions. G od H imself decides everything 
in the universe. 

The complete rejection of Brahminism and their philsophy by the 
G urus themselves (not started by B hai K ahn Singh, as mistakenly assumed 
by the author) made people revolt against the hegemony of the Brahmins. 
Gurus used very strong words to expose these religious and political blood- 
suckers of society: 

"The Muslim judge utters falsehood and eats filth; 

The Brahmin guilty of slaughter of humanity, 

makes show of pious bathing; 

Theyogi, blind of insight, knows not the true praxis. The devices 

of all three ruin mankind 22 ." 

"Rulers are turned beasts of prey, their officers,hounds; 

N one do they allow in peace to rest. 

The subordinates wound the people with their claws: 

You dogs, lick on the blood and marrow of the poor. 

Know... All such will bedisgraced and branded as false 23 ." 

After the annexation of Punjab, M ahantswho were patronised by 
the Britishers started following the directions of the Brahmins, and 
introduced many anti-Sikh practices in the G urdwaras to increase their 
income and visitors or pilgrims of those H indu converts to Sikhism who 
became Sikhs during Sikh Rule and again reverted to H induism after 
annexation of Punjab. Safe from protests of the Sikhs, these stooges of 
the Government 
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gave up the practice and teach ings of Sikh pri nci pies of service and sacrifice. 
They started living an immoral and anti-Sikh life. Women who went to the 
G urdwaras, were often molested, cases of even rapeareon record. Because 
of Brahmincal influence, the Sikh converts from the so-called low castes, 
were not respected as Sikh pilgrims, but were treated as in H indu temples 
untouchables and insulted. They had nobody to fear, the British being at 
their back. There was much more than that. Thisgave birth to theG urdwara 
movement. T he stand of the B ritish government was that M ahants had the 
sole right over the properties of the G urdwaras and the practice of rituals 
there. T he Sikhs had to struggle against this, 
putting everything at stake, even their lives. T hey had to pay a heavy price 
for this, and suffer hundreds of deaths, thousands of permanent injuries, 
confiscation of their real estates and their properties, loss of their pensions, 
medals, and payment of fines, etc. It is this struggle, regarding which the 
author writes in a derogatory tone, that" agrowing body of Sikhs to redefine 
their faith and purge it of what they saw as H indu accretions." The truth is 
that the Sikhs had to make unparalleled sacrifices to re-establish Sikh practices 
in the G urdwaras, and stop wrong practices introduced by the greedy, 
licentious and vicious M ahants. 

0 beroi's paper is a classic case of how ignorance of the Scripture 
of the Sikhs and three hundred years of the history of their struggle, sacrifices 
and martyrdoms, makes for poorstudy, and no amount of verbose assertions 
can be a substitute of patient and serious academic work. It reminds us of 
the story of Plato's men in the cave. Religions are not defined or redefined 
by class room lectures or sheltered writers. Could there be thousands of 
Christian martyers for centuries on end, without a C hrist on the Cross and 
theChristian gospels?And, could there bea resurgent C hristian Church and 
Society, without the sufferings and sacrifices of the early Christions in the 
first centuries of theChristian era? 

Sikhism has been defined by the spiritual experienceof theG urus recorded 
in the G uru G ranth Sahib and their lives and martydoms spread over two 
hundred years. It was this definition that enabled the Sikhs to rise again 
despite the repeated ordersof theM ugul Administrations that no Sikh should 
remains alive in its domain and the fixation of an ample reward for every 
Sikh killed. Religions are defined by the Spiritual experiences of the Prophets, 
and that definition is brought home to a people by the blood of sufferings 
and martydoms. Such definitions once made, can be invoked but 
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not redefined or altered. We wonder if ignorance of Sikh Scripture or 
religious history, as in the case of 0 beroi, can ever lead to any worthwhile 
academic understanding of it or its sociological developments. 
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18 

SOME UNEXAMINED ASSUMPTIONS IN WESTERN 
STUDIES OF SIKH ISM 

JAMESR. LEWIS 

Among Western students of the Sikh religion, it has become 
Commonplace to observe, directly or by implication, the sup-posedly 
baneful effects of orthodoxy on Sikh scholars studying their own 
tradition. To cite one comparatively non-judgemental example: 
Sikh studies in the Punjab is an expression of a 
scholarship of the traditional type which is in 
conformity with currently accepted orthodoxy. 1 
The implication in this observation is that while Western 
academics are free to produce truly objective scholarship, Sikh 
academics, regrettably, are not. I am, of course, exaggerating the point, 
but such over statement allows us to see the position clearly enough 
to be able to turn the issue around and question one of its principal 
assumptions- Do non-Sikh academics really bring an objective, 
unprejudiced perspective to their work? To anyone familiar with the 
contemporary ferment in such areas as hermeneutics 2 , philosophy of 
science 3 , post-structuralism 4 , etc, the answer to this question must be 
"no", 

I n the latter part of the Twentieth Century, it has been forcefully 
brought home to us that-despite our best efforts to be as neutral and 
as objective as possible— we inevitably bring certain presuppositions 
to the task of understanding. Thus the agenda which Sikh academics 
bring to their work is not inherently different (except for the fact of 
being more conscious, and hence, one could argue, less pernicious) 
than the various agendas of Western academics. 5 E xamples of the kinds 
of interpretations imposed on Sikhs by Western observers are easier 
to perceive in Eighteenth and N ineteenth Century accounts than in 
contempo-rary scholarship. 
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The clearest and certainly the most well-known example is the 
narrow and overtly prejudiced Christian perspective 6 which Ernest 
Trumpp broughtto his translation of thesacred scriptureof theSikhs? 
e.g. his comment that the Adi Granth was "perhaps the most shallow 
and empty book that exists, in proportion to its size." The influence 
of an individual's Christian background need not, however, always be 
either negative or fully conscious; e.g., the observation of M ajor J ames 
Browne that the Sikh religion "appears to bear the kind of relation to 
the Hindoo religion, which the protestant does to the Romish". 8 
Although not an accurate opinion (Sikhs do not view themselves as 
reformed H indus), Browne's remark well demonstrates how, when a 
person's intention is to record objective information (or even to pass a 
favourable judgement, as appears to have been part of Browne's intent 
here), his or her background unconsciously shapes, and in this case 
distorts, his or her perception. 

T he focus of the present paper wi 1 1 be on the treatment of Si kh ism 
by current (second half of the Twentieth Century) Western (mostly 
North American) scholars of religion. Their portrayals of the Sikhs 
are, like Browne's, not consciously prejudicial, but (and again like 
Browne) their categories of analysis tend inevitably to distort as much 
as they reveal. These categories are, as will be seen, far more subtle 
than Trumpp's or Browne's. To uncover their structure and to 
demonstrate their distoring effects, I have resorted to two indirect 
approaches: (1) In the first part of the paper I will go over some of the 
earlier Sikh scholarship produced by British administrators. This 
examination will enable us, to gain a clearer sense of how the interest 
and commitments of the observer enter into the production of 
apparently neutral, descriptive "knowledge". (2) In the second part of 
the paper, I will pick out certain specific items from contemporary 
scholarly discourse about Sikhs— syncretism, neo-Sikhism, and the 
early pacifism/ later militancy distinction— and contrast them with 
comparable discourse about Western religious traditions. The 
differential deployment of these apparently neutral terms of analysis 
will enable us to uncover the value -judgements embedded in them. 
E arly British A ccounts 

The earliest accounts of the Sikhs by the British are, as stated 
above, instructive because they permit us to see how the 
presuppositions and interests of the observer shape his or her 
understanding and interpretation of phenomena. The British in 
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I ndia were very clearly not disinterested scholars. 

They were, instead, practical men with self-conscious political 
interests; "Officials felt that they had to know more about Sikhs in 
order to deal with them." 9 Such concerns not only set the agenda for 
which aspects of the Sikh phenomenon were picked out for 
examination, but they also shaped the interpretation of the 
phenomenon. 

H enry T . P rinsep, for instance, wrote his origin of the Sikh Power 
in the Punjab'™ at a time when the British were anxious about a possible 
Russian invasion from the N orthwest, and a time when the kingdom 
of Ranjit Singh stood between the British and the Russians. As one 
might anticipate, his study of the Sikhs focussed on their political and 
military exploits. H owever, in addition to determining his choice of 
material, Prinsep's political interests also caused him to interpret the 
Sikh religion as being "essentially political in nature" 11 ; i.e., motivation 
which governed Prinsep's own activity was projected (unconsciously) 
into the Sikhs. 

A nother characteristic of early B ritish thinking about I ndia which 
we want to note is how certain interpretations became established in 
habitual, taken-for-granted ways of talking about I ndia and Indians. A 
good example of what I mean by this is the set of interpretations 
which cameto be expressed intheterm "martial race". What probably 
originated as simply a shorthand way of referring to Indian people 
with a history of militancy (and thus a determinant of who was 
recruited into the I ndian army) eventually expanded to encompass a 
rather elaborate, pseudo-scientific theory about the effects of the 
environment on the human species. Thefull-blown martial race theory 
wasatheoryof racial deterioration which claimed to takeinto account 
the effect of prolonged years of varying religions on their adherents 
of early marriage, of premature brides, and juvenile eroticism, of a 
thousand years of malaria and hook-worm, and other ills of neglected 
sanitation in a hot climate, and the deteriorating effect of aeons of 
tropical sun in races that were once white and lived in uplands and on 
cool steppes. 12 

Thustheterm "martial race," which in the N ineteenth Century 
carried the sense of being a neutral, descriptive statement about an 
obvious fact, actually functioned as part of a racist ideology which 
served to help legitimate British rule of India. With respect to the 
Sikhs community, for example, martial race theory 
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served to "keep Sikhs largely out of administrative and professional 
jobs in Punjab which were dubbed as non-martial in character and 
hence unsuited to the genius of the warlike Sikhs". 13 

This is not to assert, however, the British administrators 
consciously "invented" the theory of martial races and then cynically 
foisted the notion onto their unsuspecting subjects— the English 
generally accepted the idea as readily and un reflectively as did the 
I ndians. (I ndian communities quarreled over who should be designated 
as "martial", not over the notion itself. 14 ) But rather, like Prinsep's 
idea of the political nature of Sikhism, the evolution of the 
term— and its acquisition of ideological connotations— was shaped 
unconsciously by the interest and assumptions of British imperialism. 

Onefinal notion from his earlier period that I wish to examine 
is the civilized/ savage (or civilized/ primitive, civilized/ uncivilized, 
etcetera) distinction. Like the theory of martial races, the civilized/ 
savage distinction appeared to have the status of a neutral fact while 
actually embodying part of the ideology of British imperialism. The 
ideological dimension of thisdistinction can be seen in thewell-known 
(to students of Sikh history) remarks of John Malcolm where he 
explained why the E nglish should study the Sikhs: 

The most savage states are those who have the most prejudices, 
and who are consequently most easily conciliated or offended: 
they are always pleased and flattered, when they find, 
that those whom they cannot but admit to possess 
superior intelligence, are acquainted with their 
history.... 15 

0 neof missing terms here is "civilised," but its implied presence 
is indicated by the term "savage"; i.e., civil zed and savage are polar 
ideas which make sense only in opposition to one another. Other- 
missing terms which can be extracted by the same logic of polar 
concepts— are "inferior intelligence" and "least prejudices." If we 
outline this implied structure, we get something like the following: 

Bitish Sikhs 

Civilized Savage 

Superior inferior 

Intelligent not intelligent 

Unprejudiced prejudiced 
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By drawing out the implications of this short statement, we 
acquire enough information to get a sense of what is at stake in the 
civilized/ savage distinction: "Civilized" and "savage" are value- 
judgements about superiority and inferiority rather than neutral, 
descriptive terms. 

John Malcolm is an instructive person to examine in this regard 
because he is general ly acknowledged to be a fai r and accurate observer 
(Considering the limitations of his position and the early period at 
which he wrote) of the Sikhs. H ence it is reasonable to assume that 
M alcom's reliance on such categories as civilized and savage was not 
intentionally malicious. Rather, these terms were part of the 
unquestioned framework of assumptions which E uropeans, including 
Malcolm, brought to their interpretation of non-Europeans, 

The civilized/ savage distinction clearly serves to legitimate 
imperialism (civilised nations conquer savage nations in order to bring 
them the benefits of "civilization"), but the roots of this distinction 
spri ng from a deeper, unconscious source. As i ndicated i n a wide variety 
of co ntem po rary studies of various f o rms of prej uci ice. 16 human bei ngs 
have a deep-seated need to contrast themselves with "others", and 
therebyto gain a clearer sense of themselves. The "others" (who may 
be members of a different race, a different religion, etcetera) are made 
to serve as mirrors on to which "we" project inverted images of 
ourselves (or of what we ( think we are). Thus if we place particular 
valueon our rationality, forexample, we tend to seeothers asirrational 
(e.g. thetraditional Europeans distinction between the "rational" West 
and the " i rratio nal " E ast). L i ke the other pheno mena exam i ned above, 
this tendency causes the observer to distort unconsciously the object 
of his or her investigation. 

To recapitulate briefly, in this section we examined a few examples 
of early B ritish thinking about the Sikhs in order to discover the ways 
in which one's vested interest and unconscious presuppositions shape 
(and often warp) one's understanding and interpretations. 0 ur under- 
lying assumption was that we would be in a better position to analyze 
the subtle distorting influence in contemporary scholarship if we first 
examined the more obvious distorting influences at work in earlier 
scholarship. The processes and devices of discourse that we uncovered 
bear summary repetition because, if our assumption is correct, we 
should find similar factors at work in more recent scholarship. 
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(1) The most obvious, and probably the least available, form of 
distortion is introduced by focussing on only one aspect of any given 
phenomenon (e.g., Prinsep's narrow focus on Sikh military-political 
history). 

(2) M ore subtle forms of distortion are caused by unconscious 
projections, either (A) ascribing to the other one's own thoughts and 
motivations (as we saw with Prinsep's projection of political motives) 
or (B) perceiving the other as being precisely the opposite of oneself. 

(3) Finally, we noted how certain items of discourse— certain 
habitual ways of analyzing an issue, and especially certain key terms 
(such as martial race and civilized/ savage)— could acquire the status 
of neutral descriptions, and even be accepted as such by all involved 
parties, while actually embodying a particular ideology and a set of 
implicit value judgements. 

Sikh Syncretism. 

If one examines survey books (especially textbooks) on world 
religions and/ or general works on Asian religion, one almost invariably 
finds that Sikhism, if mentioned at all, is usually presented as "a hybrid 
of two old religions, Islam and H induism. ""There are, however, some 
curious variations on the syncretism theme. 0 ne finds, for example, 
that some authors assert that N anak "stands in a closer relation to 
Hinduism" 18 , while other authors assert that Nanak "leaned rather 
more to Islam than to H induism." 19 Similarly, in opposition to writers 
who explain Sikhism as being "an offshoot of H induism", 20 one can 
discover writers who assert that in Sikhism "there is little doubt that 
theM uslim source predominates". 21 Still other authors emphasize that 
Sikhism, because of its syncretic character, "is not in any absolute 
sense new", 22 an opinion not shared by scholars who stress the 
originality of G uru N anak" 23 over Sikhism's supposed syncretism. And 
it would probably be possible to find many other such examples of 
disagreement. Thus H indu/ M uslim syncretism, which many writers 
on religion appear to regard as an axiomatic and "obvious" category 
for begi nning any analysis of the Si kh rel igion, turns out to be extremely 
ambiguous, This peculiar state of affairs leads us to ask deeper kinds 
of questions about Sikh syncretism, such as, why has this question 
attracted so much attention? and, what ultimately, is at stake in this 
issue? 

T he answers to these questions are not simple because, as it turns 
out, several different factors came into play here. The 
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preeminence of syncretism interpretation is due partially to the work 
of certain Sikh scholars who hold to the idea for various reasons, such 
as the desire to demonstrate Sikhism's inherent ecumenism- a noble 
ideal, undoubtably, but many of the results of this portrayal have been 
unfortunate. One finds, for example, that many of the authors of 
general surveys who rely on this characterization tended to "dismiss 
Sikhism as syncretism, or avoid it altogether" 24 or, when they do deal 
with it in a positive manner, overemphasize its syncretic character 
" d ue to th e attracti ven ess of th e syn c reti sti c rel i gi o n i n a text- bo o k o n 
the great world religions." 25 

The principal objection to the appellation "syncretism, "however, 
is that within Western religions the term was traditionally used to 
denounce sub-groups within the religious community who were 
perceived as having defiled the original revelation by "grafting on 
foreign elements.' 26 ! n this light, it is not unreasonable to guess that 
this label was probably originally applied to the Sikhs by British 
administrators or missionaries who wished thereby to convey the 
judgement that Sikhism was spurious. 

To the counter-objection that in contemporary usage the term 
has lost its pejorative connotations, the reply should be to ask, why, 
then are the principal Western religions never labelled "Syncretistic"? 
In other words, there is nothing intrinsically objectionable in the 
assertion that one can find both Hindu and Islamic influences in 
Sikhism, as long as one acknowledges the same state of affairs in 
other religions. I slam for example, was shaped byj udaism, Christianity, 
and ancient (pre-l slamic) Arabian religion. Christianity, contains 
elements of Judaism, M ithraism, H el I en i sti c religions, and who knows 
what all else. Surely all of the great world faiths have been at least 
partially influenced by their encounter with other religions 27 , In what 
way, then is Sikhism, and not other faiths, a "Syncretism"? 0 r, to ask 
the same question in a different way, if Islam and Christianity are not 
"syncretisms", then whatother term would be appropriate to describe 
the peculiar blend of influences at work in these religions that would 
be inappropriate in the case of Sikhism? The answer, it sees to me, is 
that any criterion for distinguishing Sikhism from other religions in 
this regard would have to be purely arbitrary. 

The implied judgement— and here we get in the crux of the 
evaluative freight being carried by this apparently neutral, 
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descriptive term— is that Sikhism can be understood as being roughly 
equivalent to the sum of its parts, whereas other faiths are somehow 
more than the sum of their parts. Or to state this more boldly, the 
founders of other religions were able to supply an extra (revealed? 
creative?) element to their final product that G uru N anak somehow lacked. 
The distinction at work here is structurally similar to thecivilized/ savage 
contrast; i.e. "our" religion is revealed whereas "their" religion is a mere 
syncretism. 

This is, of course, overstating the point, but it needs to be made 
perfectly clear that— with all due regard for the good intentionsof present- 
day scholars— Sikh "Syncretism" is a holdover from an earlier period of 
scholarship when the various world religions were compared with 
C hristianity in order to demonstrate C hristianity's intrinsic superiority. A nd 
thesimplefactthatwecontinueto usetheterm differentially (to describe 
Sikhism but not other religions) indicates that this judgement continues, 
albeit unconsciously, to be carried in our discourse. 
N eo-Sikhism 

Another term which one sometimes runs across in Western Sikh Scholar- 
ship is "neo-Sikhism"— a peculiar label which the British apparently 
devised for the purpose of describing the Singh Sabha reform movement. 
Although theterm itself isused infrequently (particularly when compared 
with theomnipresent usageof "syncretism"), theattitude, or set of attitudes 
and judgements, embodied in theterm arewidespread enough to makean 
analysis of it worthwhile. 0 ur way of proceeding will be to ask essentially 
the same types of questions about "neo" Sikhism that we asked about 
Sikh "Syncretism". 

Neo-Sikhism purports to describe a distinction between pre-Singh 
Sabha Sikhism and post-Singh Sabha Sikhism. Like Sikh syncretism, neo- 
Sikh appears to be a neutral, value-free term. I f we look back at its earlier 
usage, however, we find, that oneof the constrasting terms to "neo-Sikh" 
was "orthodox Sikh". 28 i.e., by implication neo— Sikhs were heterodox 
whereas the older Sikhism was"true" or "real" carries these judgemental 
connotations, we can ask, as we did with syncretism, why the " neo" label 
is applied unevenly across world faiths. I n other words why, in the wake 
of Luther's reformation, do we not call Protestants "neo-Christians"? or 
why are post-vatican II Catholics not labelled "neo-Catholics" 
(The only area in Christianity that comes to mind as a place where 
"neo" is employed is when it is used to designate certain schools of 
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theology; e.g., neo-0 rthodoxy and neo-Thomism.) Neo" gets applied 
to religious communities only when Westerners are describing other 
people's religions— e.g., neo- Taoism, neo-Confucianism, neo- 
H induism, etcetera— and, more often than not, the label carries the 
sense that "neo" religionsaredeviationsfromtheirtrue, pristineforms. 
T here are at least two possible perspectives from which to understand 
why this term is attached only to "non-Western" religions. 

First, the earlier Protestant assumption was that the 
Reformation had returned Protestants to pristine Christianity. This 
presupposition in turn blinded them to the revision that their own 
tradition had experienced, but did not prevent them from passing 
judgement on the changes which had taken place in other religious 
traditions. This structure is similar to the pattern we saw operating in 
our examination of syncretism; i.e., one caricatures a process which 
one sees in other religions while repressing awareness of the fact that 
the same process has occured within one's own religion. 

Second, in later periods the West conceived itself as being different 
from the rest of the World by virtue of (among other things) its 
essentially dynamic, progressive, changing character. 29 By implication, 
other cultures were static, unchanging, or even stagnant(another 
example of the West projecting an inverted self-image into the rest of 
the world).T his structure influenced the West's perception of "non- 
Western" religions in a peculiar fashion: Change was natural for Western 
religion (Christianity) but some how unnatural when found in other 
faiths. Christianity is thus able to adapt to the modern world without 
losing its essence, but, as for a religion like that of Sikhs "much of 
their distinctiveness would vanish if a community like the Sikhs were 
to become modern in religion and social practice; and the cement that 
binds the community would disappear as well.' 30 From this slanted 
perspective, Sikhs who do adapt enough to succeed in the modern 
world have ipso facto betrayed their faith: "Whereas for Nanak, the 
ultimate matter was devotion to the True Name, for the present 
community:, Self-preservation appears to be somewhat more 
important.' 31 These last couple of statements, although they do not 
make use of the term "neo-Sikhism", indicate that the same kind of 
attitude is present— an attitude which employs (though not 
consciously) one set of criteria for evaluating Western religions and 
another set of criteria for evaluating others. All religious 
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communities attempt to remain faithful to the essence of their tradition 
while adapting to changing conditions, and such accommodation does 
not axiomatically imply either the end of community or the substitution 
of practical concerns for religious devotion. Here once again, beneath 
apparentlydescriptivediscourse,wefindavalue-judgement which reveals 
itself as such when contrasted with the treatment of other (particularly 
Western) religions. . 

E arly Pacifism V s. L ater M ilitancy 

Thefinal item of discourse that I want to pull out for a comparison/ 
contrast type of analysis is not, as with syncretism or neo-Sikhism,a single 
term which embodiesacovertjudgement, but rather a standard observation 
which— when made by Western academics— is often stated in an overtly 
judgemental manner. The observation I refer to is the contrast between 
the "pacifism" of N anak and the militancy of G obind Singh. To extract a 
few items at random from world religion textbooks: 

The Sikhs found themselves forced to abandon the 

non-violent teaching of the early masters... 32 

0 ne of the paradoxes of the Sikh religion is its pacifism 

in theory and militarism in practice: . 33 

Sikhism's transformation from a passive sect to a fighting 

theocray is a well nigh complete reversal of basic 

values. 34 

M ore than the pejorative judgements that weexamined earlier, one 
is tempted to dispute these remarks at a direct, factual level (e.g.G uru 
N anak's attitude was no more "passive 35 than Guru G obind Singh's was 
"violent"). Let us, however, sidestep this temptation and take the same 
type of approach utilized in previous sections. In this instance, the 
appropriate question to raise is, A re there other world religions in which 
the founder preached a (atleast apparently) pacifist ethic which later 
followers disregarded? 

Out of thefaithsthatcomeimmediatelyto mindjainism probably 
has the best record, and Buddhism's record is uneven. However, 
undoubtedly the religion with the worst record of violence is Christianity. 
If onewere to take the words "Christians", "Christian", and Christanity's" 
and subtitute them for "Sikhs", "Sikh", and Sikhism's" in the above 
statements, the statements would be at least as accurate, and probably a 
good deal more accurate, than the orginals. 

To the extent that an author is Christian, or at least from a 
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Christian background, it might be possible to postulate that a kind of 
"guilt projection" is at work here. I n other words, if one is uncomfortable 
with the tension/ contradiction between theory and practice in the 
Christian religion but refuses to face the issue squarely (and thus partially 
represses it), then one is likely to project that contradiction onto other 
religious traditions — whether or not such a tension actually exists in the 
other traditions. Thus the discomfort which is felt about Christianity's 
self-contradiction gets displaced onto an object which had noting to do 
with the original problem. 

The point here is not to criticize Christianity, but rather to once 
again point out the differential treatment which the Sikh religion has 
received at the hands of Western scholars; i.e., these kinds of evaluative 
remarks would have been less objectionable had similar criticisms been 
levelled against the other world faiths. The only difference between this 
exampleand theexamples in the preceding sections is that here the biases 
are moreexplicit, and thus should, one would think, not haveescaped the 
notice of conscientious academics. 

The line of approach taken in this paper was basically very simple. 
Our principal methodological tool was comparison/ contrast. What we 
did was to focus on particular terms or statements, and then ask why 
these items of discourse were appropriate for describing Sikhism, but not 
appropriate when applied to Western religions. For each item we argued 
that, because there was no criterion for such differential usage, the 
deployment of such discourse signalled the presence of covert value- 
judgements, and in each section weattempted to articulate precisely what 
these judgements were. 
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19 

SIKHSIN AM E RICA: STRESS AN D SURVIVAL 

RAN BIR SINGH SANDHU 

INTRODUCTION 

Survival of a community consists of its continued ability to make 
a free public expression of its identity. For a small minority the fear 
that an affirmation of identity might invite hostility, in word deed or 
attitude, from a relatively homogeneous and dominant majority, is the 
primary cause of stress. The prospects for survival depend upon 
numerical strength, existence of areas pf minority concentration, and 
the will to survive. Creation of subsystems to promote survival is a 
function of the economic strength, the educational level and the 
organizational skills of the minority group. 

TheSikh identity is proclaimed bythefivek's, viz., "K es" (unshorn 
hair), "Kangha" (a comb in the hair), "K achh" (a special type of shorts), 
"Kara" (asteel bangle), and" Kirpaan" (a sword), every Sikh is required 
to have. Over their unshorn hair, Sikh men wear a turban. A Sikh man 
with his beard and turban stands out in a crowd. This high visibility 
makes the Sikhs a special minority. 

The Sikh presence in America is relatively new and the 
composition of this community has changed considerably over the 
years. After a slow growth primarily through immigration, the size 
of the community has increased rapidly since the middle 1960's. The 
attitudes of the host society have also changed. E arly immigrants (upto 
the second World War) faced a hostile host society. Later immigrants 
(after the second World War) constituted a highly educated group of 
professionals who arrived in the United States at a time when the 
world was "shrinking" and cultural diversity was finding increased 
acceptance in the host society. They were, therefore, able to break 
some barriers to economic and social success and, to a certain extent, 
influence the host commu-nity opinions regarding themselves and 
immigrants in general. 
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They were able to ensure good education for their children and also 
set up mechanisms for elementary religious education. Recent 
immigration, of relatives of the previous immigrants, has been spurred 
by events in Punjab. Sikh young men, particularly those from Punjab 
villages, are "getting out" not only for economic reasons but also to 
escape arbitrary arrest, torture and possible death. This group, 
representative of the average village population in Punjab, includes a 
large proportion of non-professionals. However, their influx has 
contributed to growth in numbers and to the emergence of strong 
local communities centered around numerous G urdwaras. I n addition 
to immigrants, some Americans of European and African ancestry 
have converted to Sikhism giving the community a multi-racial 
character. The American converts have been quite assertive and have 
actively sought official recognition of the Sikh lifestyle. 

I n this paper we look at the nature and level of stress of being a 
Sikh in America and discuss the survival of the Sikh religion in 
America. We attempt to separate cultural survival from the religious. 
Inter-community as well as intra-community stresses are discussed. 
Survival mechanisms devised by the community are surveyed along 
with a look at the future. 
SIKH SIN AM E RICA 

a. Classification 

The Sikh minority in America haschanged in respect of numbers, 
level of education, and strength of the bond with the parent country, 
Punjab, and its language and culture. In a chronological classification, 
we can identify four groups, viz., the early immigrants and their 
offspring; the primary immigrants of 1960 to 1984 and the American 
converts along with their children; and recent immigrants. These groups 
represent different educa-tional and economic levels, different periods 
in time reflecting different host attitudes, different types of stress faced, 
and different means of survival adopted by individuals and the 
community with varying degree of success. We could also classify the 
minority experience in another way into two categories; immigrants 
and American converts to the Sikh faith in one group and their children 
in the other. The immigrants and the converts comprise people who 
chose to be in a situation of stress and were prepared for the 
consequences of being "different" and, in the case of American 
converts, for the criticism and hostility of family and friends. Their 
children, on the other hand, are placed in a stressful situation 
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involuntarily, have the responsibility of ensuring the survival of the 
community, and are in greater need for support mechanisms. Survival 
as a community is entirely dependent on the extent to which the new 
generation is interested in and successful at defining and preserving 
its distinct heritage. 

b. Sikh Immigration to A merica. 

Sikh immigration to N orth America started around the turn of 
the century. However, restrictions were quickly placed on further 
immigration. D usenbury states: "By the late 1940's, Canada had fewer 
than two thousand Sikh residents, mostly Jats labouring in the wood 
industries of British Columbia. At the same time, there were fewer 
than 1500 South Asians in the U nited States, most of whom werejat 
Sikhs working as agriculturists in rural areas of California. 1 " T he early 
Sikh immigrants had to face legal, social, economic and even physical 
barriers to material success. U nableto bring their familiesfrom Punjab, 
or arrange for marriage to Punjabi women, they could not pass on 
their attachment to Punjab culture and the Sikh religion to the next 
generation. M ostof them wished to, and many did, go back to Punjab 
to spend the later part of their life in surroundings they had fond 
memories of and a social environment in which they were respected. 
The roots of the community were shallow. In 1968, Chakravorti 
concluded: "Sikh community in E I Centro is "dying" in cultural sense 
since the hold of its ethnic subsystem is slipping from the second 
generation. 2 

"The end of the second World War saw a lowering of barriers 
to Asian immigration to A merica. Atthe same time, I ndia won freedom 
from British rule and was in desperate need of technical know how 
for economic and industrial development. This was procured not only 
by hiring foreign specialists but, more significantly, by sending selected 
Indian scientists and engineers to Europe and A merica for training, by 
expanding facilities for higher education within I ndia, and using these 
scientists trained abroad as teachers, to generate qualified manpower 
in the long term. Many scientists and engineers were sent by the 
Central and State G overnments in I ndia, some under U nited N ations 
auspices, for advanced study at American universities. Others came 
on their own. They all carried back stories which triggered a strong 
"pull" for the newly emerging class of educated young. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, India's first Prime Minister, gave the highest priority to 
education and in only a few years after independence, India was 
producing more professionals than it could provide satisfying 
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employment for. T he shortageof the early 1950's had turned to asurplus 
by the middle 1960's. For example, Punjab graduated less than 3 0 
engineers in 1948 from a refugee college located in Roorkee (in the 
neigh bo ri ng state of U ttar P radesh) . B y 1965 there were fou r engi neeri ng 
co I leges i n the state ad m itti ng over a thousand students a year. A I most 
guaranteed employment, quick promot-ions, and heavy responsibilities 
for large projects that excited the imagination and tested the talents of 
engineers and scientists recruited soon after freedom were replaced 
by uncertainty and frustration for graduates of two decades later. I ndia's 
industrial development and the accompanying growth of employment 
opportunities had lagged behind growth in education. The coincidental 
fact of liberalization of immigrant laws in theU nited States and Canada 
in the 1960's resulted in a large number of Sikh professionals coming 
over as immigrants. According to N asser- Bush, 86 percent of Sikhs in 
a sample taken in 1972 had entered Canada in the four years since the 
1967 Act. Of these, 84 percent indicated economic betterment as a 
motive of immigration. A better social environment for children to 
grow in was a reason indicated by all. 3 

Recent Sikh immigration has largely been of dependents and 
relatives of the primary immigrants of earlier periods. The "push" 
created by large scale suppression of the Sikhs in Punjab since 1984 
has contributed to the influx of young men who wish to get out of 
Punjab regardless of what the future may hold for them. They-have 
depended upon the hospitality and assistance of relatives and friends 
in "settling down." True to the Sikh tradition, most of them quickly 
becomeself-supporting.Thenew immigrantsown and drive taxis, work 
at and own gas stations, and work in factories and industrial 
establishments. M any have started businesses catering to the special 
needs of the growing community. 
C. SikhsA rea Special M inority. 

A minority may be a group whose members profess the same 
faith, have the same national origin, share an ethnic background, or 
belong to the same race different from that of the majority of the 
population. Many minority groups share more than one of these 
distinguishing features. Mexican, Italian, Irish, Polish, German 
communities in America consist of members with common 
ethnicity and national origin. Hindus have distinct religion and 
national origin. The black minority is racially distinct but in 
religion and culture has become quite close to the majority. The 
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East Asian and Southeast Asian minorities are racially and culturally 
distinct. The Sikhs in America, at the present time, are primarily 
identified by congregational prayerin the G urdwara and the external 
symbols of the Sikh faith. In addition, becausea large majority consists 
of first generation immigrants, they are attached to Punjabi language, 
dress, and diet, and generally practice endogamy. M ost regard Punjab 
as the "homeland". Being different in so many ways, and sharing some 
of these distinguishing characteristics with other minority groups, 
create special problems for the Sikhs. The host society, in line with 
typical stereotyping trends, would like to bracket all dark-skinned 
people, including Sikhs, into a single unit. Yet, the distinctive beard 
and turban set the Sikh apart and often make him a special target for 
discrimination and mistrust. I n discussing survival of Sikhs we must 
consider the cultural, regional and racial factors separately from the 
religious. Sikhs share their Punjab culture and ethnicity with other 
peoplefrom that region and racial distinction loses its importance when 
we include American Sikh converts in the Sikh religious community. 
IMMIGRANTS IN A M E R IC A - A daptation and A ssimilation 

Caucasian immigrants socially assimilate into the host community 
usually within a generation. Their communities are relatively large and 
non-visible i.e, not identifiable at sight. Their chief survival interest is 
in maintaining a link with the parent country's language and culture 
which, in general, is not difficult if the parent country is a free nation. 
The immigrants, and their children after them, can continue to define 
their cultural identity simply by reference to the "homeland." I n some 
cases, the national origin may also define a church affiliation. I n these 
cases, the religious and the ethnic identities reinforce each other 
improving the chances of survival. South Asian and other non-white 
immigrants, the "visible" minorities, fall into two groups. Some 
assiduously seek assimilation and eventually acquire the culture, habits 
and even the prejudices of the host community giving up their native 
language, dress, and diet as well as the observance of religious customs. 
M ost of those who were non-Christians at the timeof their immigration 
do not adopt Christianity as their new religion, but essentially become 
non-religious. However, because the host community continues to 
regard all personsof one skin color as a single distinct minority group, 
this group finds social assimilation to be elusive. Other South-Asians 
are willing to 
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"accommodate, adjust and adapt in respect of dress, diet and language 
and even acculturize but retain their links to the parent 
country and religion and attempt to pass these on to the next generation 
th rough the establ ishment of ethn ic and rel igious subsystems. M any ethn ic 
subsystems take the form of population concentrations. 
STRESSES FACED BY SIKHS IN AMERICA 

a. I nteraction with the H ost C ommunity. 

Stress for a member of the minority community arises primarily 
from feeling of being treated as an outsider by the majority community. 
0 n occasions the majority has acted deliberately to exclude the immigrant 
and even the f o I lo wi ng generatio ns from the mai nstream . Active hostility 
against "Asians" and "H indus" forced theearlySikh immigrants into low- 
paying jobs confining them, with some notable exceptions, to the lowest 
economic groups in society. T hey were not allowed to bring their spouses 
from Punjab and if they married an American citizen, she would lose her 
citizenship by such marriage. They had been declared ineligibleto acquire 
citizenship and land laws provided that aliens ineligible for citizenship 
could not buy, own, or lease agricultural land. Many married catholic 
M exican women and their children grew up as catholics. Social interaction 
with the host community was limited by language. As far as the host 
society was concerned the only distinction they retained was the 
involuntary one of skin color they shared with all South-A sians. T he host 
society treated them as members of this larger minority. 

Later, highly educated immigrants too had to face difficulties in 
finding employment, accommodation, professional advancement and 
education of their children in spite of the existence of anti-discrimination 
laws and absenceof restrictions on acquiring property. A common question 
at job interviews has been : "Are you prepared to adopt the American 
dress?" The real question is: "Are you willing to cut your hair?" Sikh 
employees who became citizens are asked by their supervisors and 
colleagues if they plan to cut their hair. D iscouraged in their quest for 
suitable employment in their fields of specialization or having had 
unpleasant experience on the job with respect to advancement and 
recognition, many highly qualified Sikh engineers and scientists have found 
alternative careers i n o wner-o perated busi nesses. T here are cases of Si khs 
with M aster's degrees unable to find any employment primarily because 
of the reluctance of the employers 
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in hiring "different looking guys." I n looking for housing, this writer was 
once told by a landlady: "we do not rent apartments to people with 
whiskers." In 1978 an American Sikh citizen, accompanying his wife at 
her naturalization was ordered by the U .S. D istrict Judge to remove his 
turban or leave the court. 4 In 1982 an American Sikh was told by his 
employer to comply: with a new safety policy that directed men to be 
clean-shaven. 5 1 n 1984, a D eputy Registrar in 0 hio refused to renew the 
driving license because the American Sikh would not agree to have his 
picture taken without his turban. 6 As recently as 1990, a Sikh child in 
Ohio was told that he could not play basketball in his middle school 
because of a rule forbidding headgear during play. There have been 
numerous such incidents. D ress codes for employees, membership of an 
association, laws requiring helmets other safety headgear, etc. have 
continued to create stressful situations for Sikhs. The immigrait or the 
convert Sikh understands the situation and may either succumb and cut 
his hair or insist on his right to practice his faith and fight, some times 
successfully, to get the rules' changed. However, Sikh children do not 
understand why people would not let them be Sikhs and find such 
confrontations extremely troublesome. Sikhs working as physicians, 
engineers, scientists and the like led relatively sheltered liveswith most of 
their interaction with the host society limited to educated and well-to-do 
Americans. H owever, occasionally they too had to run into other segments 
of the host population and their experience was far from pleasant. A 
surgeon working as a resident at a midwestern hospital would go to work 
before sunrise to avoid comments about his turban. Recent immigrants 
who drivetaxis, work in factories, or run small businesses, have to constantly 
live with all levels of racial, ethnic and religious prejudices. Stories of 
attacks byhoodlumson Asian and particularly Sikh workers arecommon. 
During the I ran hostage crisis, many less educated Americans would take 
turbaned 

Sikhs to be I ranian followers of Ayatollah K homeini. There were 
several incidents of violence against Sikhs. 

T he host society has changed si nee the days of the early i mmigrants. 
A large majority of people are enlightened enough to accept equality as a 
matter of principle. In each of the cases mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph, the problem was resolved. The judge responded to 
the press coverage of the incident by inviting the person concerned 
to his chambers and apologizing. T he 0 hio 
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Bureau of Motor Vehicles was contacted by the State Represen-tative for 
the area and the D eputy Registrar was duly instructed to accomodate the 
religious beliefs of citizens. H owever, the feelings of discouragement, 
harrassment and having to fight to be accepted take their toll. A turbaned 
Sikh is still an unusual figure and children will ask: "Are you a genie?" 
People are asked by perhaps well-meaning strangers, "Do you plan to go 
back to your own country?" Being asked this question after having been 
in the United States as a naturalized citizen for over 20 years is 
disconcerting. However, it is even more stressful for Sikh children when 
they, born in A merica or brought here at a very young age by their parents 
and not knowi ng any other country as thei rs, are asked the same question. 
It can only confuse them and make them feel rejected by the host 
community. 

b. Stresses W ithin the Sikh Community. 

A basic dilemma for Sikhs in America is whether they would like to 
be recognized as a distinct religious community in the general population 
or as a religious subsect within the larger group of Asian-Indians in 
America. In the former case, theywould have to retain the five K's which 
distinguish them as Sikhs regardless of their national origin and skin color. 
There are intra-community stresses between people who have discarded 
or are w i 1 1 i ng to discard the external sym bo Is of thei r faith and sti 1 1 1 i ke to 
be considered Sikhs and those who are opposed to this form of 
accomodation as being a repudiation of Sikh identity. T he conflict is due 
to different beliefs as well as the desire for, and contrary to it the fear of, 
absorption in thelarger I ndian or South-Asian community with progressive 
loss of religious identity. 

Personswho wereoriginallySikhsand chose to discard the principal 
outward symbol of their religion, the unshorn hair along with some of the 
other K's, can be placed in three groups. The classification is not exclusive 
and the same person might belong to onegroupatonestagein hislifeand 
switch to another later on. The first group consists of those who give up 
their religious beliefs altogether and essentially merge into the larger 
miniority of South-Asian immigrants. This merger involves losing their 
identity as a Sikh. T hey do not maintain a connection with the rest of the 
community and indeed do not interact with it except on occasions when 
the community participates in the larger ethnic or regional 
festivals of the South-Asian minority. The second group consists 
of those who succumb to pressures of obtaining a 
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livelihood or advancement at work and pass the blame on to the host 
society as being intolerant. These include some of the earlier immigrants 
who felt coerced into cutting their hair in order to secure employment, 
lived with a feeling of guilt, and switched back in their old age or when 
they went back to India. Some who were not able to do so wished that at 
death their bodies be cremated. Their relatives would tie a turban around 
the head if the deceased happened to be a male. The Sikh prayer would 
be said at theoccasion. These persons would generally insist on the "Bhai" 
(caretaker) in the G urdwara being a"K esdhari" (one who does not cut his 
hai r) Si kh . T hey accept their inabilityto co pe with the pressure to co nf o rm 
as a weakness and respect the Sikh tradition and those who are able to 
adhere to it in spite of the stressful situation they are placed in. The third 
group do not believe "Amrit" ceremony (formal initiation as a Sikh by 
taking "K hande da Pahul") is necessary and dispute the necessity of 
keeping hair. They insist that the distinguishing Sikh symbols (the five 
K 's) are anachro-nistic and that the faith does not require them. T hey are 
convinced that the majority community is racist and insist that a Sikh, 
whether a newcomer or a child of Sikh immigrants, will not be able to 
find employment or be accepted by the host society until he cuts his hair. 
They will make fun of a newcomer or even coerce him to make him 
succumb. Some are aggressive to the point of, publicly ridiculing their 
own heritage. An "Amritdhari" Sikh immigrant was told by his clean- 
shaven brotherthathewouldhavetoshaveoff before hewould be allowed 
to venture out of the house. T hey believe that those who do not cut their 
hairare "brahmins" of the Sikhs. Recently, an older Sikh immigranttaunted 
a young Sikh scientist sporting a flowing beard and working under his 
supervision: "A re you working asascientist in a laboratory or as a priest in 
a G urdwara?" Some among this group profess strong belief in the Sikh 
religion, claim that they say the daily Sikh prayer and regularly read Siri 
G uru G ranth Sahib at home. They take active interest in the G urdwara, 
insist on their eligibility to officiate at religious ceremonies and to serve 
on G urdwara management committees. They do not believe their religion 
to be separate from H induism and perceive themselves as tolerant and 
moderate. This group is often in conflict with the Sikhs who maintain 
thei r rel igious sym bo Is i n matters of representi ng Si kh i nterests, managi ng 
Sikh G urdwaras, etc. 0 ne might say that this group is seeking to redefine 
the Sikh faith to fit their new appearance. 
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Even among Sikhs who maintain the religious symbols there are 
some who consider it important that a Sikh take "K hande da Pahul" and 
observe the "Rehat", that prayer and preparedness regime prescribed 
for the Sikh. Others, sporting the five K's do not go through the 
initiation but consider themselves to be religious moderates. Many of 
these moderates and those from the third group described previously 
point out that there are some among properly initiated Sikhs who do 
not observe the "Rehat" . T hese differences are among the major causes 
of continuing squabbles in most Gurdwaras and Sikh religious 
organizations. 

The Sikh religion teaches equality of all people regardless of 
caste, religious belief, racial origin, and sex. However, in most Sikh 
congregations, the mem bers have different socio-economic, educational 
and ethnic background. Some who consider themselves to be 
intellectually or financially elite are unable or unwilling to interact 
with those who are not. There are cases where the educated elite of 
the I960 1 s built the G urdwaras and now other, more recent immigrants, 
with less education, control them because of their numerical strength. 
T he el ite often resent th is, stay away fro m the G urdwaras, and gradual ly 
move away from the religious fold. 

As the number of G urdwaras has grown, a number of full-time 
caretakers (Bhais) have been hired to look after them and to provide 
leadership in religious ceremonies. The Sikh religion has no priests but 
many of these caretakers who have musical skills in singing verses 
from Siri G uru G ranth Sahib have taken on and been granted the role 
of priests. M any Sikhs are impatient with this induction of priesthood 
into the faith and would like to do away with the practice. 

The religious services in various G urdwaras do not follow any 
uniform pattern. Some Sikhs insist that the proceedings in the 
Gurdwaras should follow the patterns established by the Shiromani 
G urdwara Parbandhak Committee in Punjab but many of the "Bhais" 
follow whatever they learned from their own teachers. I n some of the 
larger Gurdwaras, the "Bhais" are well-paid, have acquired wealth 
and property and, with little to do, tend to become idolent and have 
been known to interfere with the working of the religious subsystem 
in order to protect their turf. 

Over the last several years, yet another intra-community stress 
has been due to the situation in Punjab, the Sikh homeland. 
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Sikhs are alarmed at the I ndian G overnment's persecution of members 
of their faith. They are concerned about the rampant human rights 
violations, torture and extrajudicial killings of the Sikhs, and about 
the very survival of their faith in thecountryof itsorigin. They would 
like the situation in Punjab to be discussed openly in the G urdwaras 
and for the G urdwaras in America to assist the Punjab Sikhs in their 
struggle for survival. M any, convinced that the I ndian G overnment is 
essentially a H indu-dominated regime bent upon homogenization of 
the country by eliminating religious minorities, advocate the creation 
of K halistan as an independent Sikh state. This goes against the wishes 
of the larger I ndo-A merican community which is not sensitive to I ndian 
Sikh concerns and, in line with communal propaganda, believes the 
Sikh emphasis on religious identity to be separatism and a threat to 
the unity of the country. Identity with the Sikh concern for survival as 
an independent religious community and sympathy for the Sikhs in 
Punjab is in conflict with the I ndo-A merican identity. T hose who value 
their I ndian identity over their religious identity oppose any discussion 
of the Punjab situation in the G urdwaras, and i nsist that the G urdwara 
is a place purely for worship with no discussion of the socio-political 
problems facing the community. 

In India, concurrently with the Government's persecution of 
mainstream Sikhism, many cults led by individuals claiminig to be 
followers of Siri G uru N anak D ev J i's divine message have emerged. 
They do not accept Siri G uru G ranth Sahib as G uru and/ or do not 
accept the authority of the traditional Sikh institutions like the A kal 
Takhat or the collective Sikh leadership represented bytheShiromani 
G urdwara Parbandhak Committee in Punjab. They do not respect and 
observethetraditionof "K handedaPahul." They have set up branches 
in American cities adding to the conflicts. Some groups maintain a 
facade of Sikh piety and the outward appearance of Sikhs, are active 
in the affairs of the G urdwaras, profess allegiance to Siri Guru 
G ranthSahib and even administer "Pahul". H owever, they encourage 
and cultivate attachment to some individual "Sant" or "Teacher" which 
is against Sikh principles. 

C. Sikh Children. 

Sikh children are involuntary victims of stress. They are placed 
in a situation which is not of their making and which they often are 
unable to comprehend. The feeling of isolation, rejection 
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and helplessness can play havoc with their self-esteem and personal 
well-being. 

i. Interaction with host society. 

A young Sikh child finds itextremelydisconcertingthat his peers 
at school find him strange and are unfriendly. Being stared atwhilewalking 
down the street is awkward enough for anyone but specially so for a little 
child or an adolescent. 0 Ider children will often pull at the Sikh child's 
hair or play with it. Sikh boys are often asked: "What is that on your 
head?" This stressful situation often makes the Sikh child withdrawn, 
uncommunicative, and worried. Teachers not used to having identifiable 
minority students in their classes have on occasions interpreted this as 
evidence of a learning disability, further aggravating the problem. Some 
teachers advise Sikh parents to use E nglish at home to accelerate the 
process of acculturization even though there is ample evidence that 
bilingual students are better learners. I n fact, children of immigrant parents 
are known to be able to switch accent when talking to their parents or 
grandparents. Changing schools and "getting to know" a new set of peers 
all over again is a very trying experience for Sikh children. Young Sikh 
males find it extremely troublesome to be often the only students in their 
schools with a turban. They have to face official indifference to their 
concerns, social isolation and often hostility. They are not allowed to 
participate in certain sports. T he teachers often are not sympathetic to a 
religious belief different from their own. Even when they excel 
academically, the "different" children are discouraged from representing 
their school or class. Many children as well as teachers have been known 
to refer to the lone Sikh child as "that I ndian boy (girl)." 

ii. Stresses at home. 

For many children the most stressful situation is their elders' 
adherence to a "foreign" culture. Brought up in America, they do not 
have an understanding or appreciation of the culture their parents grew 
up with and are so attached to. They are culturally American, because of 
the school education and the interaction with their peers, but are racially 
Asian. The host society insists on regarding them as foreigners. They feel 
that they belong neither to A merica nor to their parents' country of origin. 
They can identify with neither and feel isolated and rejected. U nable to 
escape their racial identity, many children would like to reinforce it with 
knowledge of their heritage and pride in their ancestry. However, 
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the information they get about their religion is often contradictory. 
They wish to be able to proudly say where their parents or ancestors 
came from but there is no Sikh country anywhere in the world. Their 
"homeland" Punjab is part of India. It is difficult for them to identify 
with I ndia as a whole and most Americans would not know where 
Punjab is. Many understand Punjabi when it is spoken at home and 
some have learnt to read it. Few know it well enough to read from Siri 
G uru G ranth Sahib. G rowing Sikh children are quite confused over 
the difficulty of finding marriage partners in the endogamous option 
preferred bytheir parents and of preserving their faith in an exogamous 
one for which greater choices might be available. 
SURVIVAL 

Typical interaction between immigrants and the host community 
consists of need-based adaptation (for example, change to the dress 
habits and learning to speak the language of the host community at 
work), adjustment involving learning a new language, form of 
entertainment and diet (for example; discarding the native language 
for the language of the host at home, interest in American sports like 
football and baseball, eating beef, etc.) and acculturization. At the 
same time, the host society needing cheap labour, accomodates 
"foreign" employees when "natives" are not available to do certain 
jobs. I n such situations, as the host society gets used to the presence 
of the foreigners, it develops a certain amount of tolerance, or 
reduction of resentment, towards them. In due course, as the 
"foreigners" prove themselves to be inoffensive and useful, the host 
society comes to accept the "different" persons and ceases being 
critical, hostile or coercive. As this process continues, the immigrant 
and the host eventually may reach a state of equilibrium based on 
coexistence with a certain level of acceptable and non-threatening 
expression of identity by the minority. If the immigrant group 
progresses to economic parity with the host, this equilibrium may 
include mutual socio-cultural enrichment. On the other hand, if the 
expression of identity by the minority is viewed as threatening the 
socio-cultural fabric or the political dominance of the majority, hostility 
against the minority may result. 

I n order to survive, that is, to have continued existence as a distinct 
group with an expressable identity, a minority has to create subsystems 
based on ethnicity, religion or national origin depend-ing upon 
whichever of these is its distinguishing characteristic. For 
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the Sikh minority, this subsystem has to provide an organizational 
structure which can provide support to its members in overcoming 
stress and ensuring acceptance by the host society without the necessity 
of assimilation or total integration. 1 1 is especially importantfor survival 
that the present generation be able to pass on, to the following 
generations, a pride and a sense of purpose in the maintenance of a 
visible Sikh identity. 

For the early Sikh immigrants, survival as Sikhs was extremely 
difficult. Their interaction with the "host" society followed the 
traditional model of helpless and desperate immigrants tryingto adapt, 
adjust, accomodate and assimilate into the host society on the terms 
set by the latter. D riven by necessity, these people adopted the E nglish 
language, took to western dress, and modified their diet. From the 
point of view of religious identity, the most significant act was to 
discard the external symbols of their religion to avoid hostility and 
win acceptance as employees. This was not merely a change of dress 
which would essentially be a cultural matter but deprivation of symbols 
of their faith. They were emotionally attached to Punjab, their 
homeland of which they had happier memories. Within their homes 
and in their interaction within thecommunity, they werestill Punjabis. 
They developed subsystems around Gurdwaras. However, the 
Gurdwaras, religious institutions by definition, were few and were 
primarily placesof social intercourse wheretheimmigrantscould speak 
Punjabi and reminisce about their youth in the land of their origin. 
This affinity with Punjab was difficult to pass on to the next generation 
which did not share their parents' nostalgia and had no practical use 
for the language of their elders. 

These immigrants were, in general, not well educated. Chakravorti 
reported that over 75 percent of his sample of Sikh immigrants in E I 
Centro had less than a high school education. T hey did not know their 
own religion, did not know how to do "keertan" (congregational singing 
of verses from Siri GuruGranth Sahib) and were unable to read from 
Siri G uru G ranth Sahib. 0 nly 3 {including the "B hai" at the G urdwara) 
out of 22 wore the turban. K nowing very little about their religion, 
theimmigrantfatherswereunableto get their children interested in it. 
For these immigrants, religion, national origin, language and culture 
were inextricably mixed. Thus, weakening of the cultural subsystem 
in the next generation also implied their dwindling interest in religion. 
They were unable to create facilities for educating the 
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children in the principles and the history of their faith. Exogamy also 
contributed to the children losing interest in the G urdwara and the 
Sikh religion. 

Their children were generally more 'educated than their parents 
but not well enough to move up from the lowest economic group. I n 
spite of a high level of cultural assimilation, they continued, like their 
parents, to be victims of discrimination because of the color of their 
skin. Identity was a burden and not a matter of pride, particularly 
because they were identified not as visitors from another independent 
nation but fortune- seekers from a British colony. Their survival was 
essentially as part of the broader South-Asian community. Their 
background was apparent only to the other South-Asians. To the host 
community they had no separate identity. 

Starting lifein Americaasfarm labourers, many of the early Sikh 
immigrants finally became landowners and successful farmers. In 1956, 
Dalip Singh Saund became the first Asian-born person to be elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives. Even though most of them 
were not well-read, they recognized the benefits of education. It is 
well-known that the farmers in Y uba City helped many students from 
Punjab by providing them summer employment. They contributed 
towards the education of numerous settlers of the I960 1 s and after 
and indirectly helped set up strong subsystems for survival in the long 
run. 

Immigrants, coming in the 1960's and after, were quite different 
from the early immigrants in their level of education. Many had come 
to theU nited States and Canada to pursue advanced study and research 
at universities and after completing their studies decided to stay on. 
Many succeeded very well in various spheres of academic and 
professional endeavor and had thewill to survive as a distinct religious 
community. They could communicate effectively with each other and 
with the host community. They designed and implemented several 
survival mechanisms. 0 ne, of course, was to establish moreG urdwaras 
to serve groups of people scattered all over America. This provided 
more frequent, generally once a week, contact with the other Sikhs in 
the area. Another was to create national organizations to promote 
better communication between G urdwaras. This would also be the 
mechanism for holding periodic Sikh Conferences bringing increased 
visibility to the Sikh identity. The U.S. based Sikh Council of North 
America (SCN A) was formed in 1978 with 
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this objective as an association of G urdwaras. Delegates from member 
G urdwaras would meet annually at a Semi nar and also use the occasion 
to elect new officials. The Federation of Sikh Societies was the 
Canadian counterpart of theSCNA. Mrs. Lillian Carter was the chief 
G uest at thefirst annual meeting of the Sikh Council held in Berkeley, 
California. TheSCNA went into decline after the June 1984 invasion 
of Darbar Sahib (Golden Temple) by the Indian army. The Council 
leadership, perhaps not fully aware of the situation in Punjab, had 
honoured M rs. I ndira G andhi, during her visit to the U nited States of 
America in 1982, with a "Saropa." The Sikhs in America could not 
forget this. The World Sikh Organization (WSO) was set up in 1984. 
It had individual as well as institutional members. Individual members 
were organized into "chapters" for the purpose of sending delegates 
to the annual or special conferences. Several other groups, including 
organizations not connected with any G urdwara, have also been set 
up from time to time to meet special needs of the community. 

Several magazines and newsletters including, amongothers, "The 
Sikh Sansar" published quarterly by the Sikh Foundation of USA, "The 
American Sikh Review" published by the Sikh Cultural Society of New 
York, "The Sikh Samachar" published by the G uru N anak Foundation of 
Washington, D .C, "The Sikh World" published by the I nternational Sikh 
Youth Foundation in Detroit, Michigan, "The Spokesman Weekly" 
published from Tornoto, Canada, "Sikh Thought" published by the Sikh 
Education and Research Centre in St. Louis, were started. M ost had to 
fold up because of economic problems. Perhaps they were before their 
time. H owever, the World Sikh N ews which started publication in end of 
1984asa publication of theWorld Sikh 0 rganization continues to operate 
as a privately owned newspaper. Several periodicals in Punjabi language 
were started and some of them are flourishing. 

T he most important development has been the introduction of one- 
week or two-week "camps" for Sikh children. Starting with a single such 
camp in the U nited States about fifteen years ago, currently hundreds of 
Sikh children aretaught Punjabi, Sikh history, Keertan, and Sikh principles 
in numerous camps that run all summer. Most camps are designed for 
children below 18 years of age. H owever, in 1983 to 1985, camps and 
seminars for college-age Sikhs were also held. Regional and national 
K eertan competitions are now regularly organized. Scores of "Jathas" 
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(teams) of young Sikhs assembleatone place. Thecompetition lasts several 
days. Sikh children are increasingly involved in doing "Keertan" in the 
G urdwaras. There are many young Sikhs who have taken "K hande de 
Pahul". A Khalsa school has been started in Vancouver where Sikh children 
can study freeof many stresses. The Sikhs have supported the creation of 
programs of Sikh Studies at several U niversities. Chairs of Sikh studies 
have already been set up at University of British Columbia and the 
University of Toronto. A Chair at university of M ichigan is in the process 
of being filled. Research into Sikh concerns has attracted the interest of 
several Western scholars. Several Sikh Studies Conferences have been 
organized and supported by Sikhs. They have actively participated in 
conferences wheretheir concerns may bediscussed. Sikhs have increasingly 
participated in interfaith activities with theG uruG obind Singh Foundation 
of Washington, D .C. taking a step in this direction. Sikh students have set 
up a worldwide computer net-work for communication among themselves. 
Recently, Punjabi fonts have been developed for use with various 
commercially available word processors. 
TH E FUTURE 

It appears that, contrary to the outlook expressed by Chakravorti 
two decades ago, the Sikh community in the America has a reasonable 
chance of surviving as a distinct and visible religious entity instead of 
amalgamating into the larger racial group of South-Asians. There are two 
main reasons forthisoptimism. 0 ne is the acceptance of multiculturalism 
in America and the other is the ability of the Sikh minority to set up 
appropriate subsystemsfor its survivalasa religious minority. Regarding a 
multicultural America, Bal notes: "Mainstream America consists of 
Americans who maintain thefundamentalsof their ethnicity while making 
judicious adjustments to the environment in which they live. The 
adjustments are made in order to participate effectively and fully in the 
social, economic and political activities in America as law-abiding 
individuals with awareness of the Bill of Rights and the essentials of the 
American Constitution. In view of the present-day ethnic egalitarianism, 
supported by the laws of the land, mainstream America is defined neither 
in terms of the standards of theAnglo-saxon majority in America nor in 
terms of any other ethnic standards?" H e goes on to assert: 'To suggest a 
future of the American society when Americans will be an 
ethnically faceless people is contrary to human nature, contrary 
to the power of ethnic heritage over people and contrary to 
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thecurrenttrends in theA merican society." A mericaof thefuture promises 
to be a beautiful fabric of different but complementary hues and shades. 

Considering the subsystems for survival, one has to keep in mind 
several factors that would contribute to preservation of Sikh identity. 
These include definition of identity, pride in being a Sikh, and knowledge 
and practice of the essentials of the faith without conflict with other 
beliefs and faiths. 

If Sikhism is to survive as a world religion, it must claim its distinct 
existence solely upon religious belief and religious observance. Religious 
identity has to be separated from identity of language, culture, national 
origin or race. It has to be an identity of all Sikhs including not only 
immigrants from Punjab and their children, who haveaskin color different 
from thatof the majority community, but also the"Gora Sikhs" (Caucasian 
Sikhs) and "Black Sikhs", present and future. Racial identity is shared 
with other groups from South Asia and is, therefore, not uniquely Sikh. 
Also, with personsof Caucasian as well asAfro-american origin embracing 
the Sikh faith, the racial identity becomes meaningless. With the younger 
generation exposed to contact with the host community and the latter 
becoming increasingly receptive to social diversity, endogamy is going to 
be difficult, if not impossible. 

As stated earlier, the Sikh religious identity is proclaimed by the five 
K 's -the most important being "kes" (unshorn hair). 

People who want to do away with this distinction would be 
recognized only as South-Asians by the majority community and their 
recognition as believers in the principles of Sikhism would be limited to 
other people of South-Asian or specifically Indian origin. It is clear that 
they will eventually lose their religious identity and be submerged in the 
dominant religions practiced by the larger minority. In the long run, 
mainstream Americawill only recognize as Sikhsonlythosewho are strict 
in their observance of the five k's. This would, of course, include the 
American Sikh converts. 

For the Sikh immigrant, affinity for Punjabi language and culture is 
natural. H owever, regional language and culture is not an essential part of 
religi on and isdifficult to transmit to thefollowing generations. Fortheyounger 
generation, not so intimately acquainted with Punjab, it is a heavy burden to 
carry. K nowledgeof Punjabi language isdesirablefor proper understan-ding 
of Siri Guru G ranth Sahib but it should be possible to be a Sikh 
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without having to be a linguist. 

Punjab isthe historical "homeland" fortheSikh religion. U ndoubtedly, 
futuregenerationsof American Sikhs will evolvean American Sikh identity 
but Punjab, because of its intimate association with Sikh history, will 
always be an emotional focus for Sikhs everwhere. As the place of the 
G urus and the birth of the community, where the Sikhs form a majority 
of the population, whatever happens in Punjab will continue to deeply 
influence Sikhs all over the world. Events of 1984 and after have had a 
profound effect on the Sikhs in America. A strong Punjab in which 
independence of Sikh religion and culture is assured, appears necessary 
for the survival of the Sikh Faith. As stated by Khushwant Singh : "The 
only chance of survival of the Sikhs as a separate community is to create 
a State in which they form a compact group, where the teaching of 
Gurmukhi and the Sikh religion is compulsory and where there is an 
atmostphere of respect for the traditions of their forefathers. 8 " , 

Sikh religion is not merely a set of beliefs, it is even more importantly 
awayof life, that of a" Saint-soldier." Sikhs must livetheirfaith in addition 
to simply being visible as different, i.e., they must live their lives in prayer 
and humble service of the people. I n interacting with the host society, 
they must participate in inter-faith activities on equal terms, practise the 
Sikh concern for fellow- beings, institute free kitchens, set up hospitals, 
and provide services to the elderly, the disabled, and the homeless in line 
with thetraditionsof their faith. They should fightfor freedom and equality 
for all people and resist oppression wherever it may exist. 

There is not only lack of information but actually a great deal of 
disinsformation regarding Sikh religion. It is up to the Sikhs to correct this 
by making correct information available. The Sikhs in America need to 
set up a central religious organisation concerned with collection and 
dissemination of information,, correction of erroneous propaganda, 
promotion of Sikh schools, education of Sikhs and about Sikhs, and with 
ensuring fair treatment for Sikhs and acceptance of their lifestyle. This 
could bean association of G urdwaras along with appropriate arrangments 
for participation by individuals and by small communities not centered 
around a Gurdwara. 

To provide support to the younger generation of Sikhs, more 
G urdwaras along, with Sunday schools are needed as the immediate 
support system. The present subsystem of youth camps must 
be further strengthened. The different youth camps 
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must establish a central organization to coordinate their work including 
standardization of the texts and the curriculum. T he Sikh youth trained at 
these camps must be increasingly involved in conducting the religious as 
well as socio-cultural affairs of the Gurdwaras and the community. 
Newspapers and magazines in English, dealing with Sikh history, religion, 
and socio-political issues, are needed. There is a considerable body of 
Sikh literature which is available only in Punjabi. Effective translations 
into modem E nglish need to be given high priority. M ore K halsa schools 
must be started, these being an important priority, and eventually Sikh 
colleges and universities established. Here, in addition to a liberal arts 
education, principles of Sikh faith will be taught. Such schools are presently 
viable in some areas of concentration of Sikh population. To serve a 
scattered population, residential schools ought to be set up. Parents of 
Sikh children must take greater interest in and participate more fully in 
parent-teacher associations of school parent groups. Their visibility at 
school functions and participation in school affairswill provide an increased 
measure of security to Sikh children. These are challenging tasks that 
need to be urgently addressed. 
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IN THE COMPANY OF LIONSAND PRI N CE SSE S: TH E 
SIKH COMMUNITY IN THE CANADIAN MOSAIC. 

JIM LOTZ 

F irst, let me thank you for welcoming me to your community. I 
am an outsider in this community so that my perspectives on Sikhism 
are those of a newcomer. Since 1960 1 have been involved in all aspects 
of community development in Canada, Britain and theU nited States. 1 
I am not a newcomer in that field, and this paper attempts to indicate 
some of the limitations and possibilities that Sikhs, as members of a 
community, face in a rapidly changing North American society. 

Over the past year I have focussed attention in my research on 
mediating structures in community and organizational development 2 
Such bodies stand between individuals and the larger entities of society. 
"T here is more to our society than just government and 
individuals. There is a range of structures in between 
that are meaningful, legitimate, efficacious, dynamic, 
and,-under the rubric of what we might call the old 
politics-generally ignored.' 3 

Such structures offer a meeti ng place where past and future, theory 
and practise, insiders and outsiders, individual and community needs 
and agendas, the centre and the edges of society, top down and bottom 
up efforts in personal, organizational and community development 
can come together. 

M ediating structures have a particular significance in Canada. A 
Canadian nationalist, writing of the "Canadian D ialectic", states: 
Canadian identity lives in a process of tension and 
argument, a conflict of opposites which often stalemate, 
often are forceq to submit to compromise, but which- 
so far in our historyu have not ended in final 
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resolution.'. 4 

Mathews sees a tension between individualism and 
communitarianism, identifying theformer with Americans and the latter 
with Canadians. He sees individualism as a threat to Canadian 
community values and institutions. In the United States, there is 
increased interest in community and commitment, as the work of 
Robert Bellah indicates. 5 In some cases this has led to the establishment 
of "lifestyle enclaves." 6 

Bellah notes: 

"Whereas a community attempts to be an inclusiv 
whole, celebrating the interdependence of public and 
private life and of the different callings of all, lifestyle is 
fundamentally segmental and celebrates the narcissism 
of similarity. It usually explicitly involves a contrast 
with others who 'do not share one's lifestyle. 7 " 
My research has focused on how communities develop over 
time in ways that enable them to maintain their identity and integrity 
while adapting creatively to change beyond their boundaries. In recent 
years I have begun to look at religious communities the moral, ethical and 
spiritual basis of secular ones. 8 There is abundant evidence that only 
communities with strong, well-articulated religious and moral foundations 
can survive the tensions that beset everyone and every organization in 
times of change. 9 

And even some of these communities have been shaken to their 
rootsin recent years. H utterites in Canada, who pride themselves on their 
self-reliance and independencefrom the mainstream of society, invested 
heavily in the Principal Group in Alberta. This financial institution 
collapsed and investors have been reimbursed with public money. 

The concept of community, of harmonious relationships between 
men and women, of an ideal, utorcian state, hasfascinated social scientists 
and activists for centuries. 10 1 1 has surfaced recently in theT hrone Speech 
of the new N 0 P government in 0 ntario. 11 

Community development, however, often arises from a crisis. I n this 
century, community development began when the British colonial 
government could not find the money for a planned programme of mass 
education. Colonial government officials and local people pooled resources 
to solve their own problems in theirown way. 12 Thisad hocery, received the 
name of community development. Because British policy was directed 
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towards eventual independenceforitscolonies,communitydevelopment 
was rationalised as a prelude to the creation of new nations after the war. 
A nd many of these nations invoked community development as a way of 
incorporating diverse peoples within their boundaries into the state. 

India was "invented" by the British. Before they conquered the 
country, the sub-continent had an enormous range of cultures, political 
systems, and ways of life. On independence, the Indian government 
adopted the panchayat raj system of community development, with an 
indigenous official taking over the co-ordinating role of the former 
expatriate officials. 

In Canada, community development cannot be seen outside the 
changing nature of the society. In 1965, John Porter's book TheV ertical 
M osaic punctured one of the myths about Canada. Just as in the U nited 
States it has been shown that many individuals and groups have not 
"melted" and submerged their identities in the melting pot of a new society, 
so Porter's work showed that Canada was not a mosaic of separate— but 
equal— groups. Some parts of the mosaic were more equal than others: 

"Because the Canadian people are often referred to as a mosaic 
composed of different ethnic groups, the title, 'The Vertical M osaic', was 
originally given to the chapter which examines the relationship between 
ethnicity and social class:Asthestudyproceeded, however, the hierarchical 
relationship between Canada's many cultural groups became a recurring 
theme in class and power.. .it became clear that the Canadians of B ritish 
origin have retained, within the elite structure of society, thecharter group 
status with which they started out...', 13 

Porter Portrays Canada as a post-colonial society, with an elite group 
controlling access to money and power. Thus the first attempts at 
community development in Canada, which began in the 1960s, had an 
unconsciously paternalistic tinge to them. Certain "backward peoples", 
including the I ndians, the poor, Blacks and other dwellers on the margins 
of society, were seen as being in need of help. The goal of community 
development efforts was to integrate these people into the mainstream of 
society. 

In the 1970s, as the middle class became more affluent and 
bureaucracies expanded, groups came into being to protect their special 
interests, to forward local agendas and to stop changes that threatened 
their communities. 

I n 1977, Robert Stanfield expressed concern about this trend: 
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"National life has become a struggle for advantage among large and 
powerful organizations-not simply trade unions and corporations. 
0 rganized pressure groups abound. „ 14 

I n the 1980s, as the existing system of generating jobs and wealth 
proved inadequate, increasing attention was paid to community economic 
development.- 15 

As the year 2/ 000 (Julian calendar) approaches there is increased 
interest in spiritually-based community development, especially in Britain 
and the- United States. 

In the western world, with its emphasis on individualism and the 
tensions between individualsand communities, there is little understanding 
of how communities can relate to each other. The "Canadian dialectic" 
does not recognize the development of new communities in Canada, but 
sees individualism andcommunitarianism in constant tension. It does not 
recognize that, if Canada is a "community of communities" there may 
well be tensions between these communities unless government policy 
recognizes both their similarities and differences. 

M any of the problems of Canada' s I ndians stem from the fact that 
federal policy, legislation and programmes treat them as members of one 
homogenous group. The Canadian I ndian is an abstraction created by a 
bureaucracy for the purposes of administration. T here is no such being as 
aCanadian I ndian. There are C ree, 0 jibway, K utchin, Blackfoot, I roquois 
and many other tribes with distinct cultures. T he I ndians joke that it was 
as well that Christopher Columbus was not looking for Turkey, rather 
than I ndia, for even the very name by which they are known is based on a 
mistake. 

The federal government appears intent on following the same 
bureaucratic approach to handling the "multicultural question." 17 
N ewcomers to Canada will be reduced to abstract categories. Sikhs will 
be lumped in with about 50 other groups as "East I ndians." 

Thus it becomes increasingly important for the Sikh community in 
Canada to identifythe similarities its members sharewith other newcomers 
to Canada, and to identify what differen-tiates it from them, and what 
their special contribution to personal, organizational, community and 
national development has been-and can be. 
This means going beyond the cliches of racism - and a sense of injustice. 
It points up the need for a resurgence in Sikh studies 
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--and for afresh perspectiveon the history of Sikhs, in I ndiaand wherever 
they have settled. 

I n the available material, Sikhs emerge as creative and innovative 
people. Hugh Johnston's recent book, TheV oyageof the Komagata M aru:T he 
Sik h C hallengeto C anada' s C olour B ar 18 quotes G urdit Singh, organizer of 
the voyage on its dedication page: 

"Besides, the visions of men are widened by travel and 
contacts with citizens of a free country will infuse a 
spirit of independence and foster yearnings for freedom 
in the minds of the emasculated subjects of alien rule." 
The Komagata M aru incident took place in the spring of 1914. It is 
presented as a shameful example of Canadian racism — which it is. But it 
is also a case study of an extremely creative and innovative individual 
who was opposed by an inflexible, uncaring, uninformed government. 
That kind of conflict goes rightthrough Canadian history/ despite thelip 
service paid by government to the need for innovation and 
entrepreneurship. Today, G urdit Singh would be seen as someone with 
the qualities to create new jobs, instead of being viewed as an intruder 
bringing in people who would disrupt the Canadian mosaic. G urdit Singh 
ended his days in honour — and poetry — in a festival to commemorate 
the martyrs of the Komagata M aru, dying 20 days later in his 95th year. 

The first Sikhs came to Canada as a group to do the dirty, difficult 
and dangerous jobs that other Canadians scorned. I n the post war years, 
Sikhs -and other immigrants -tended to arrive in Canada as individuals 
because the country lacked the skills they possessed and needed 
professionals to develop the nation. 

T he military history of the Sikhs also reflects how they were used by 
others to meet imperial needs. After being defeated by the British in the 
Sikh Wars, ending in 1849, Sikhs were recruited for the army by their 
conquerors. 

A novel on the Sikh wars contains the note: 
"The British paid the K halsa a genuine compliment by 
enlisting its veterans in dozens of infantry regiments." 19 
Conan Doyle, in his history of the First World War writes: 
" I ndia poured both men and money with a lavish generosity which can 
never be forgotten in this country." 20 The first I ndians to be "seriously 
engaged" in 1914 in France were the 15th Sikhs on the night of October 
24 at Bois de Biez, near N euve Chappelle; they suffered nearly 200 
casualties. 21 

T he M enin G ate in Y pres carries the names of over 50,000 
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soldiers who died in the Salient in F lander's Field - and who have no 
known graves. Listed here are 400 Indian soldiers, including many Sikhs. 

Like the Sikhs, the Scots have been viewed by outsiders as great 
warriors. They too were defeated in battle by E nglish armies --and then 
recruited to fight in foreign wars. In the 19th century the Scots were 
romantiezed. As urbanization and industrialization accelerated in Britain, 
the Scots came to be seen as the "wild other", the opposite of social, 
civilized, orthodox, "bourgeois man." Queen Victoria had John Brown, 
her faithful H ighland retainer. The habit of acquiring exotic attendants 
spread. Sir John Ross, commander of the British Forces in Canada, had a 
Sikh aide-de-camp with him when he was in Halifax in 1880. Second 
lieutenant V ictor D uleep Singh,grandson of RanjitSingh, last ruler of the 
Punjab, and former owner of the K oh-i-nur diamond -was carried as a 
supernumerary with the 1st Royal D ragoons. 

In 1986, the Tate Gallery in London sponsored a film season on 
"The C inema I mage of Scotland" which dealt with the way in which the 
Scots had been presented in this medium. In the accompanying essay, 
Colin McArthur writes: 

"...the power to define identites of the people of the peripheral 
societies lies elsewhere than in their own hands... the most chilling aspect 
of this process.. .is the extent to which people of the periphery come to 
live with the mental universe fashioned by others and accept it as their 
'natural' identity:" 22 

In Hollywood's depiction of the history of the Indian 
subcontinent, its indigenous peoples are presented as heroes, villains, or 
simpletons in movies such as G unga D in, TheD rum and T he C harge of the 
light Brigade. 

In Britain, an advertisementforwhiskyshowsawild highlanderwith 
a claymore, claiming that obtaining supplies of that spirit a few hundred 
years ago would have cost you "an arm and a leg." I n such ways are old 
myths about other cultures sustained. 

M cA rthur starts his essay by noti ng that, " Someti me between 1 J anuary 
1760 and 31 December 1830 Europe began to invent Scotland.'. 23 In 
0 rientalism, E dward Said relates how the west has created an east of its 
own imagining, noting that, " The Orient was almost a European 
invention." 24 How often have people heard that the west is "materialistic" 
and the east, "spiritual?" 

T he whole history of Sikhism refutes this false duality. 
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I n the M eaning and E nd of Religion, Wilfred Cantwell Smith states 
that, "The development of the Sikh community historically cannot be 
understood except in the context and behaviour of the Muslim 
community." 25 Headds that Sikhism has gone through "astandard gradual 
process of reification... the preaching of a vision, the emergence of 
followers, theorganization of acommunity, the positing of an intellectual 
ideal of that community, the definition of the actual pattern of its 
institutions." 26 

N o religion, no community is a static island. An are subject to internal 
pressures and tensions and others coming from beyond their boundaries. 

One problem that all communities face is that of the second 
generation. 27 Not having known the hardships and struggles of thefounders 
of the community, the next generation is drawn into the wider world 
around it, lured by its attractions. Immigrants whose sense of community 
arises from spiritual concerns have particular difficulty in rebuilding it in 
individualistic, secular countries like Canada and the United States. 28 If 
they have difficulty i n adapti ng, then they become the objects of study — 
and of government programmes set up to "help" them. I n N orth America, 
the idea that instant solutions to complex problems, quick fixes for every 
ill, dominates government thinking. Edmund Carpenter claims that "media 
are so powerful they swallow culture." 29 He notes that "between 1946 
and 1965, a typical research project began with a government grant and 
the assembly of an interdisciplinary team. ..The thought of including 
someone from the subject group itself never occurred. ..Every category 
came from the dominant culture." 30 

Thus the second generation starts to live in, and relate to, a false 
mental universe created by outsiders. This misrepresentation, influences 
the attitudes and behaviour of others. The recent controversy about the 
wearing of the Kirpan in schools in Calgary is a case in point. 31 Sikhs have 
stressed that it is a religious symbol, not a weapon. Some Canadians claim 
that non-Sikhs might snatch a kirpan and use it as such --an example of 
transfering their feelings to others and blaming the victim. In Halifax, 
police carry revolvers while supervising school dances during off-duty 
hours 32 1 haveyetto hear claims that someone will snatch theseweapons 
and use them. 

For the second generation, and for non-Sikhs, it is vital that Sikhs 
generate authentic material on their history, their traditions, 
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and their present way of life, and ensure that it is widely disseminated. 
There are many ways of doing this, through the mainstream mediaand by 
public information strategies. 

Communitydevelopmentinthe past has been stifled by government 
involvement. Governments are only too willing to fund ventures aimed at 
solving problems. U nfortunately, this tends to compound the problems 
rather than solving them. Organizations have come apart as different 
factions vied for government largesse. G overnments' definition of problems 
often tends to be remote from the real world, and programmes often serve 
the needs of only a few community members. G overnment grants can 
create dependency --and be terminated in arbitrary ways. G iven the shifting 
priorities of governments, grants are usually given for only short-term 
solutions. In many cases, organizations receiving government grants turn 
into bureau-cracies or dissolve into anarchy. 

The increasing interest in mediating structures in community 
development reflects a search for systems that can provide security, stability 
and continuity to community members— and encourage risk-taking, 
creativity and innovation. Successful mediating structures have three 
functions. They scan and screen inside and outside the community to 
identify forces that will influence its future; manage community resources 
to secure the best returns for the least effort; and identify options for 
personal, organizational and community development. 

Successful community organizations have two characteristics — a 
sound financial basisand afocus of fidelity. I n October thisyear I visited 
the New Creation Christian Community in Northamtonshire, England. 
This Baptist foundation has two very successful businesses that provide 
employmentforcommun-ity members, many of whom have been rescued 
from lives of drugs and violence. The community has a common purse 
through which all earned monies are pooled, and does not rely on 
government grants or donations from outsiders. 33 In Bradford, England, 
Sikhs have established their own credit union. 

Jean Vanier, founder of the I' Arche community, states: 
"Our focal point of fidelity at I' Arche is to live with 
handicapped people in the spirit of the Gospel and the 
Beatitudes. 'To live with' is different from 'to do for' ... 
1 1 means that we create relationships of gratuity, trust and 
interdependence... " 34 
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T hus lasting communities retain their identity and integrity by focusing 
in wards-and outwards-and strengthening the sense of trust and 
interdependence. Their members avoid separation and assimilation. 

Living forms in the Canadian Arctic point the way to the choices 
before any community in its relationships with other communities. 

W hen caribou fight and tangle their antlers, they die as they struggle 
to break free of each other. This conflict results in small heaps of bones 
strewn on the tundra where animals could not disengage from each other. 
When attacked, muskoxen form a circle, horns pointing outwards. This 
deterred wolves from attacking the group. But it provided no defence 
agai nst P eary andhisEskimoswho shot these great creatures do wn where 
they stood. We came across their skulls in heaps in N orthern E llesmere 
Island. 

In the Canadian North and other harsh lands you find lichen in many 
shapes and colours. The lichen is a symbiosis between two separate, living 
forms --alga and fungus. 0 ne cannot live without the other, and together 
they bring colour and life to the bleakest environments. And scientists 
have not been able to determine how the two different forms create the 
symbiosis. 

Thus they present us with a mystery, rooted in reality, not a theory, 
concept, model or paradigm. And the very existence of this life form 
offers an indication of how different cultures, different peoples, different 
communities can live together in harmony, creating something unique, 
maintaining their own identities and integrities, avoiding conflict and 
confrontation and enhancing co-operation in all its man forms. 
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21 

THE CLOSING REMARKSATV ANCOUVER CONFERENCE* 
BylQBAL SINCH SARA 

M r. Chairman, as this final responsibility to wind up these 
significant proceedings has been entrusted to me, I propose to be 
candid. 

N ow, M r. Chairman, I will deal with my address. 

U pon completion of the compilation of the G uru G ranth, at his 
own dictation to Bhai G urdas -sometimes said to be the "St. Paul" of 
Sikhism- the F ifth G uru, A rjan, is said to have directed that the hymns 
should afterwards be translated by learned men into I ndian and foreign 
languages. To quote the G uru's words: 

"so that they might extend over the whole 

world as oil spreads over water". 

As can be appreciated, this scheme of things and other facts 
make Sikhism an inherently missionary religion. 

All of thelearned scholars and distinguished speakers here today 
at this seminar are thus carrying out the G uru's command, "to extend 
over the whole world, as oil spreads over water". They have come a 
long way, across the seas, from India, U.K . and U .S.A. 

The need for such seminars, in the interests of public education 
and international peace and understanding, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 



1 nternational Seminar (Conference) on Sikhs, Sikhism, Culture and Religion, held at 
the University of British Columbia Campus, 0 Id Auditorium, on December 2nd, 
1990. 

Under the auspices of : 

The Canadian Sikh Study and Teaching Society 

The Sikh Students Association of University of British Columbia 

The Sikh Association of Simon Freaer University 
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It is a commendable effort that Canadian Sikhs especially 
appreciate and can be grateful for. You have (to the speakers) helped 
disseminate a special outlook on life that Sikhism offers. As scholars 
you are really fulfilling the G uru's mission. At the same time one has 
to admit that in this modern age Sikhs are perhaps the worst equipped 
to spread the missionary religion their G urus offered to humanity. 

"A religion of peasants", did a professor say about Sikhism ? 
Well, almost a century ago an Irish Englishman found himself so 
inexorably and singularly drawn to Sikhism'scharm and simplicity that 
he ended becoming perhaps the best votary of Sikhism it ever had. As 
you know, the life long labour of love of Max Arthur Macauliffe 
consummated in his six volumes on the "Sikh Religion" that he left to 
posterity. The truth must be that no other single scholar ever since 
M acauliffe has succeeded so far in depicting Sikhism the way it indeed 
is. 0 neof the reasons might be that most E uropean or western writers 
and scholars, even if they were going to be objective, did not know 
the Gurmukhi language and idiom in which the Guru Granth, the 
Sikh scripture, is written. 

Let me say that the Guru Granth is no more a scripture of 
peasants and husbandmen than the Bible is of shepherds, fishermen, 
potters and carpenters' .... 

Yet the liaison of man to God could not more exquisitely be 
expressed as in the G uru G ranth, more uniquely so, I submit, because 
all of it is in verse. What is even more, the cultural aspect too is in- 
built. Every hymn is indexed as adaptable to a particular classical 
musical mode, of which there are over thirty sharing the scripture. 
Vivid flashes of lightning, formations of over-head migrating cranes, 
the swing of seasons, the life and embraces of spouses, as experienced 
in the land of G uru G ranth, are, for instance on page 488, thus typically 
encaptured by Sheikh Farid, keeping in sight the metaphysical context: 

K atik K unjaan, Cet dowe, Sawan bijulian; 

Sialay sohandian Pirgal bahurian; 

Calay calan-har vicaran le manoe, 

G andhedian chhe mah, turindian hik khino. 

0 nly perhaps in T homas G ray's poem, E legy in a C ountry hurchyard 
",you might sense a parallel conjuring the picture of apparent and 
esoteric reality of things, and I quote: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
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The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 

Full many aflow'r is born to blush unseen, 

A nd waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

The natural expansion of Sikhs and Sikhism in the present age is 
quite apparent. What certain native as well as foreign writers and 
scholars seem to be intolerant of is the reality of the definitive self- 
sufficiency of Sikhs and Sikhism that has been attained in the course 
of time, as indeed was inevitable. That is where the shoe pinches, so 
to say. 

With all due respect, the dialectics of such published papers as 
"From Ritual to Counter-Ritual - A rethinking of Hindu-Sikh 
Question" betray a desperate attempt to deny the process of self- 
sufficiency in Sikhism, if not also questioning its legtimacy. 

1 1 is I i ke berati ng, W hy were you bo rn at al I? W hy, f o r P ete's sake, 
are you breathing? Wer'nt you better off dead? 

Well, learned writers and scholars anywhere are free toe h o o se 
research topics and themes that are most suited to their own individual 
genius. 

But imagine, if I was to be fascinated with the subject of the 
condition of my mother during her gestation or pregnancy, prior 
to her delivering, who might stand in the way of my inquiry? 

Nevertheless, it is almost impossible to imagine any religious 
system that did not draw from empirical factors. With minor 
modifications, the theological exegesis of Christianity reverberates 
spiritual foundations of Judaism. Islam borrows, consciously or sub- 
consciously, from both thejudaic and Christian beliefs. Sikhism-inthe 
same line- had the advantage of all of the kindred pre-existing systems. 

But to set out to lump Sikhs and Sikhism with theH indu system, 
on the reasoning that, they emerged from a backdrop of H induistic 
environment, though counter-poised by I slam, and without any valid 
basis for the aberrative essay, is obviously tantamount to 
misrepresenting the reality about Sikhs and Sikhism. 

To fancy that until a Sikh wrote in 1897 a tract deflecting 
attempted Brahmanical incurisons into Sikhism, 

"The Sikhs had shown little collective interest in 

distinguishing themselves from H indus" 
- is nothing short of belying the entire history of Sikhs and Sikhism, 
the Sikh volksgeist, and their practice and mode of life that made 
them distinguishable from the period of the Sikh Gurus, through 
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the establishment of an independent Sikh kingdom, to the Anglo- 
Sikh wars and the resulting annexation of Punjab in A.D. 1849. 

The fact is that eye-witness Afghan historians almost 150 years 
preceding the "H am H indu N ahin" tract of 1897, are. on record in 
proof of the fact that Sikhs were seen as utterly different from the 
Hindu population. Just look and see what Qazi Noor Mohammed, 
the' official camp historian of theAfghan invaderAhmad Shah Abdali, 
who invaded the Punjab for the seventh time in 1764, chronicles in 
his Persian diary known as the "Jang-Nama". This is how Qazi Noor 
Mohammed laments: 

"Azan H induwan nestandeen sagan, 

. Juda-gana rah asteen bad-ragan" 

Translated from persian, it means that: 

':F rom amongst the H indus these dogs are N OT; 

These bad-ones (contemptuously, bastards) : 

'badragan', have their own separate way." 

Well, I am grateful to Qazi Noor Mohammed. At the time he 
might have been our enemy, we are called bastards. But sometimes, 
I suppose, it pays to be called bastard! 

You see, this was in 1764. 1 am not talking of 1897, 1 am talking 
of 1764. This was the crucial period of the Sikh rise as a distinct 
nation and people, practicing their own separate religion, and a foreign 
Afghan historian and observer confirms it. 

N ow, if that is not sufficient to establish the separate collective 
existence or presence, in AD . 1764, of Sikhs, demolishing the wishful 
thesis "From Ritual to Counter Ritual, A Re-Thinking of the H indu- 
Sikh Question", I do not know what else would be. 

1 1 should be stated aswell that the peculiar customsand practices 
of the J ats of the Punjab, including the Sikh-Jats, so-called 'Peasants' 
that preoccupy the questionable thesis, are accounted for by the I ndo- 
Scythian ethnology of those people. Several years ago I had occasion 
to publish a paper, "Scythian Origins of the Sikh J at". It notes the link 
between these people and their forbears from the Central Asian steppes, 
the Scythians. 

A II of which reminds me that for some 3 or 4 years now we have 
a Chair of Sikh Studies at the campus of the U.B.C. in Vancouver. 
Compared to the work, in terms of quality and character of products, 
of other similar intellectual centres, of which the Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies, at Edmonton, comes to mind, what has 
our Chair in Sikh Studies at U.B.C. done? Or proposes or 
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intends to do? 

It was only after political roadblocks and at considerable public 
and private financial expense that a Chair in Sikh Studies at the 
University of British Columbia became possible. Is the momentum, 
of enthusiasm and expectation of literary advancement on subjects 
important to Sikhs and Sikhism going to be maintained? 

0 r is "research" going to be programmed to find ways and 
means to ring the death knell of Sikhs and Sikhism? Perhaps it has not 
been there long enough. 

There is thought to bean urgent need for public accountability. 
The administration has to be vigilant. Public concerns, especially 
from Sikh groups, could perhaps best be addressed by the 
establishment of a committee composed of public members and 
university officials that could help evolve the direction and 
orientation of this Chair in Sikh Studies and its work. 

Remember, the G uru's religion is a missionary religion.. 
Canadian Sikhs do not propose to suffer, by their own default or 
negligence, a failure of that mission. 

Before I close, I wish to acknoledge the presence of my wife 
H elga Sara, my daughter Sonia Sara, and my son Reza H ar Iqbal. I am 
fortunate to be able to say that all of them, my immediate family, are 
graduates of this U niversity. 

That is all I have to say, and as a member of your community, 
and the first Asian-born to have joined the legal profession here 38 

years ago, I am honoured, and serving the community and the Guru 

God bless you. 
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MISREPRESENTATION OF SIKHISM IN WESTERN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

KHARAK SINGH 

1. Introduction 

1.1 The purpose of this paper is to draw the attention of the 
Sikh public in general, and scholars in particular to the treatment of 
Sikhism in encyclopaedias and books on comparative religion, 
published in the West, since the beginning of the present century. 
There is a wide diversity in the amount of space devoted to the Sikh 
religion, varying from whole chapters to complete absence in some 
texts. Treatment of Sikhism as an independent religious system is rare. 
Frequently Sikhs are described as a sect of H indus, and Sikhism 
mentioned, in a passing reference, as an impact of Islam on H induism. 
As compared with other major religions of theworld, likeChristianity, 
I slam, J udaism, H induism, etc., the space provided for Sikhism, should 
be considered insignificant. 

1.2 Factual errors are common. For example, many publications 
show G uru N anak as a disciple of K abir. G uru N anak's mention of 
some H indu gods and goddesses, has been given as his acceptance of 
these deities, although he has repeatedly asserted that they are not 
worthy of religious devotion. One author has made the frivolous 
suggestion that G uru H ar G obind (the Sixth G uru) was an employee 
of E mperor Jehangir. In some texts worship of the Hindu goddess 
Durga has been attributed to Guru G obind Singh, although there is 
overwhelming evidence that he was an uncompromising mono-theist, 
and that he recognized no other deity except the A kal Purakh or the 
Timeless Lord. 

1.3 Other features are misinterpretation of G uru N anak's system 
as a syncretism of elements borrowed from Islam and H induism, and 
the alleged 'pacifism' of Guru Nanak and the 'militancy' 
of Guru G obind Singh, questioning the unity of thought 
of the Ten Masters. Such views are obviously based on a very 
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superficial study of Sikhism. 

1.4 T he authors of entries on Sikhism were invariably non-Sikhs. 
It is hard to believe that no Sikh scholars were availablefor this purpose. 
The publishers could at least show the entries to some followers of 
the Sikh faith, who could point out the obvious mistakes. G uru N anak 
is the only Prophet whose original writings are available. In his 
numerous compositions he has explained his religious philosophy and 
world-view unambiguously, leaving little scope for misinterpretation. 
Handicap of the Western non-Sikh scholars appears to have been that 
they did not have the ti me or patience to study the origi nal literature a 
large part of which had not yet been translated into E nglish or some 
other Western language. I n a few cases their views also appear to be 
visibly influenced by their own chauvinism and bias in favour of their 
own faith, which makes it difficult for them to see merit in another 
faith. 

1.5 M isrepresentations started appearing as early as the beginning 
of the present century in the encyclopaedias. T hese were by and large 
ingored, and it was hoped that in subsequent publications the entries 
would be entrusted to more knowledgeable scholars. The hope has 
unfortunately not materialised, and errors continue to be repeated even 
in recent publications of the eighties. Sikhs are no more confined to a 
few districts in the Punjab. A Sikh with a beard and turban is now a 
common sight almost anywhere in the world. People are curious to 
know about their faith and culture. T he information available in the 
encyclopaedias is highly misleading, and affects their image. A n exercise 
has, therefore, been undertaken to examine the version of Sikhism in 
major publications. It is proposed to take up the matter with the 
Publishers with a view to helping them present a correct picture of 
the Sikh religion, its founder and its followers. This paper is a part of 
that exercise, covering relevant extracts from selected texts, with 
suitable comments. This might, as it should, stimulate interest of 
scholars in this almost completely neglected area, for the benefit of 
Sikhs in particular, and the world community in general. 

II. E ncyclopedia of Religion and E thics V ol. IX & X I 

Ed. James H astings: T. & T Clark, 38 George St. N ew York: Charles 

Scribers Sons, 153-157, Fifth Av. 

2.1 This is the oldest among the encyclopedias examined, and 
was published as early as 1917. There are two entries, one on N anak 
byJ.W. Youngson (Pages 181 to 184 of Vol. IX), and the other on 
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'Sikhs' by H .A . Rose (Page 507 to 511 of V 01. X I ). T he authors draw 
heavily on E rnestTrumpp who is known more for his hostility towards 
Sikhism than his contribution as a scholar. Another source. M.A. 
Maculiffe is also mentioned, but is used selectively only where it 
endorses the biased opinion of Trumpp. For example, while following 
Trumpp,thejanamsakhis as a source of historical information about 
the life of Guru Nanak, are summarily rejected as 'rubbish'. The 
following remarks of Macauliffe are also quoted as implicit support 
of the conclusion: "We must premise that several of the details of 
this and of all the current J anamsakhis appear to us to be simply setti ngs 
for the verses and sayings of Guru Nanak. H isfollowers and admirers 
found dainty word picturesin his compositions. They considered under 
what circumstances they could have been produced, and thus devised 
thef ramework of a biography in which to exhibit them to the populace." 

2.2 Referring to the compositions of the Bhagats included in the 
Adi G ranth, the note records: 

"It shows to what extent N anak was indebted to his predecessors 
in the Indian field of thought within those limits of time, and how 
much their influence tended to bring about the remarkable reformation 
that took place. The reformation had begun before his day. Nanak 
was fourteen years older than Luther, and died eight years before him, 
and, when that great reformer took his stand for truth at the D iet of 
Worms, Nanak was in his humble way seeking to guide the Indian 
people to the recognition of a personal God. The Indian Reformation 
was salvation from atheism, and we may see in N anak the highest and 
the best it reached," 

2.3 The implication of the above is that Guru Nanak merely 
carried forward a reformation that had been set in motion by earlier 
Bhagats, and that its scope was limited to salvation from atheism as 
compared with the much broader and higher Reformation of Luther. 
U nfortunately, the author has failed to see, much less understand, the 
full content of Guru Nanak's message and the revolution brought 
about by the religion revealed through him, as discussed in this paper. 

2.4 But, it does not appear to be the intention of the author to 
give accurate information about G uru N anak and the Sikh religion. 
H e appears to be more keen to prove the superiority of his own faith. 
H e writes: 
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"H e (N anak) fearlessly attacked idolatry, and, if he did not rise 
to a high degree of spiritual enlightenment, we can only say that 
Christian truth had not been conveyed to him." 
and again, 

"Although it is the .fashion among the Sikhs to regard all their 
G urus as true G uru (sat gur), yet, when pressed, they tell us that the 
true guru is G od, and the true guru of the G ranth Sahib is not N anak, 
but is the supreme, the gur-dev, the incarnation of G od, the sinless 
one, and itcannotfail to strikethe least observant reader of theG ranth 
that the only religion that can satisfy the aspirations of the Sikhs, and 
disclose the identity of the sat gur, and that claims to do so, is the 
Christian. Whether Nanak was acquainted with the Christian truth is 
a debated question, but, whether he was or not, we must allow that 
being in some degree conversant with the M ohammadan faith, he may 
have known something of the revelation of God in H is Word, the 
true teacher, God-incarnate, the Lord Jesus Christ." 

2.5 Such remarks about the Prophet of the stature of Guru 
N anak, based on ignorance as they are, and the arrogance of the above 
claims, are certainly not in good academic taste, and are in fact 
unchristian. The suggestion that Guru Nanak did not realise the 
Christian truth, whatever that means, is meaningless. The logic behind 
the conclusion as to who is true guru, is also difficult to accept. 

2.6 There are a couple of other errors in the section relating to 
Sikhs, contributed by Young. On page 508 Gurditta is described as 
having entered the U dasi order. G urditta was a householder. I n fact he 
was a soldier, married twice and had children. Also his death was a 
sequel to a hunting accident. These two facts hardly conform to the 
cult of the U dasi sect. 

2.7 0 n the same page the .author records of G uru Tegh Bahadur 
saying that he was unworthy of wearing his father's sword, he 
proclaimed his ambition to be styled Degh Bahadur, or lord of the 
Vessel', the degh which symbolises the world." One would liketo see 
any reliable historical evidence in its support. For 'Tegh Bahadur' was 
the title or name given to him much earlier by his great father G uru 
Har Gobind, when he displayed extraordinary skill in wielding the 
sword in an encounter with the M ughal forces. 

2.8 Describing the A mrit ceremony, it is stated that "a Sikh who 
is regular in observing of Sikh rules of conduct, stirs with a 
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dagger some sugar in water in an iron basin, while chanting verses 
from the G ranth," Asa matter of fact, five Si khs are requi red to perform 
theceremony.N o single Sikh can prepareor administer Amrit to himself 
or anyone else. 

I II. M odern R eligious M ovements in I ndia 

J.N. FarquhanTheMacmillan Company, New York, 1918 Pages 

338-343. 

3.1 This commentary is important for the purpose of this paper, 
since it is among earliest ones recorded in the beginning of this century, 
and it causes some basic misstatements about Sikhs and their faith, its 
mistakes have persisted in most of the subsequent publications also. 
The very first paragraph is as follows 

"N anak (1469-1538), thefounder of the Sikh Sect, was a disciple 
of the famous teacher Kabir. Except in two matters, his system is 
practically identical with that of many Vaishnava sects. It is theism, 
and the main teaching of the founder is highly spiritual in character. 
Yet the whole Hindu pantheon is retained. The doctrine of 
transmigration and Karma and the Indian social system remain 
unaltered." Let us examine the above statement briefly in the following 
paragraph. 

WasG uru N anak a disciple of Kabir ? 

3.2 The answer is an emphatic N o. And no disrespect is meant to 
the great Saint who is held in highest esteem by all Sikhs. Here we are 
trying to ascertain a historical fact. As it is, K abir and G uru N anak 
were not contemporaries. There is no historical evidence, to suggest 
that they ever met each other, much less had they a teacher-disciple 
relationship. K abir was a resident of Benaras, while G uru N anak lived 
atTalwandi (now Nanakana Sahib) and Sultanpur Lodhi in the Punjab, 
until he set out on his divine mission around 1500 AD. Guru Nanak 
did visit Benaras during his sojourn to the E ast. K abir had died earlier. 
N one of the reliablej anamsakhis mention a meeting between the G uru 
and Kabir. During the time of Guru Arjun Dev, approximately 60 
years after the death of G uru N anak, Bhai G u rD as wrote a Var giving 
a brief biographical account of Guru Nanak. Later Bhai Mani Singh 
wrotea biography of theG uru on the behest of Sikhs who felt concerned 
over the interpolations in J anamsakhis by interested parties. N either 
of these two writings bear any mention of any meeting between K abir 
and Guru Nanak. In the Guru's own writings we do not find any 
reference to a dialogue with Kabir, nor has Kabir or any of his 
successors ever made such a claim. 
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3.3 Fundamental difference between Kabir's system and that of 
G uru N anak istheir attitude towards women and pacificism (Ahinsa). 
Religions like Islam, Judaism and Sikhism accept total social 
responsibility, and reject celibacy and A hinsa. K abir, however, was a 
mesogynist, and accepted A hinsa. This is exactly contrary to the 
fundamentals of G uru N anak, who recommends a householder's life 
and equality of men and women. He also accepts total social 
participation and responsibility, and clearly rejects A hinsa. True, they 
are both mono-theists, but their over-all world-views are clearly 
contrasting. Evidently, a person rejecting A hinsa could "never be a 
disciple of Kabir. 

3.4 The question that remains to be answered is that in spite of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, how did this view as to Guru 
N anak being a disciple of K abir gain currency? Fortunately, apart from 
the warnings of Bhai G urdasand Bhai Mani Singh against falsification 
of the life history of G uru N anak, the question has been examined in 
detail byM.A. Macauliffe. 1 According to him "There were three great 
schisms of the Sikh religion which led to the falsification of old, or of 
the composition of new J anamsakhis. T he schismatics were known as 
the U dasis, the M inas and the H andalis. T he first schism of the Sikhs 
began immediately after the demise of Guru Nanak. Some of his 
followers adopted Sri Chand, his elder son, as his successor, and 
repudiated the nomination of G uru Angad." "T he second schismatical 
body of the Sikhs were the M inas. Ram Dass, the fourth guru, had 
three sons, Prithi Chand, Mahadevand Arjun. Prithi Chand proved 
unfilial and disobedient, Mahadev becamea religious enthusiast, while 
Arjun, the youngest, followed in" the steps of his father. To Arjun, 
therefore, he bequeathed the G uruship. Prithi Chand is stigmatised as 
M inaor deceitful, a name given to a robber tribe of Rajputana. Prithi 
Chand, however, warned his followers against association with the 
Sikhs of G uru Arjan." " The H andalis, the third schismatic sect of 
the Sikhs, were the followers of Handal, a J at of Manjha, who had 
been converted to the Sikh religion by G uru A mar Das, the third Sikh 
Guru. Bidhi Chand, a descendant of Handal, was a Sikh priest at 
Jandiala, in the A mritsar district. He took unto himself a Mohammadan 
woman, to whom he was attached rather by ties of love than of law, 
and upon this he was abondoned by his followers" . 

3.5 "H ethen devised a religion of his own, and compiled a G ranth 
and ajanamsakhi. In both he sought to exalt to the rank of 
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a chief apostle his father, Handal, and degrade Guru Nanak, the 
legitimate Sikh Guru. For this purpose creative fancy was largely 
employed. " 

The motive behind this is clear, viz., degrading Guru Nanak. 
The suggestion that G uru N anak was a disciple of Kabir, is a part of 
the same conspiracy. 

3.6 Kabir is, and will continue to beheld in a very high esteem in 
the Sikh world. The G urus respected Kabir's teachings, and common 
areas in their preachings are by no means inconsiderable. That is why 
Guru Arjun incorporated selected compositions of Kabir in the Adi 
G ranth. H ere it is necessary to add that not all works form a part of 
the H oly Book. 0 nly such compositions as conform to the system of 
G uru N anak's thought, have been included. 

3.7 With regard to the H indu Pantheon, which, in the author's 
view, is retained by G uru N anak, it must be understood that the deities 
of H indu mythology are mentioned in the G uru's compositions only 
to say that they are not worthy of religious devotion. 

3.8 W as G uru N anak 's System I dentical with V aishnavism? 

Very often G uru N anak's system is confused not only with the 
Sargun system of Vaishnavas but also with that of Kabir and other 
B hagats. U nder the superficial identity, however, there is a divergence 
of afar reaching consequence, which is frequently missed. T he subject 
has been examined in detail by Daljeet Singh. In the limited space 
available here the best thing will be to quote his conclusion: 

"Our discussion reveals that the so-called devotional systems 
may be divided into three clear-cut categories. To the first category 
belong Vaisnavism and N athism where devotion is purely formal and 
confined mainly to image worship orYogic, meditational and ascetic 
practices. The value of ritualism is recognized. In the social field, the 
caste system forms the sanctified spiritual basis of man's social and 
moral ethics and duties; or the world is renounced and a monastic life 
of asceticism and celibacy is taken up ... The second devotional 
system is of men like Plotinus, Sufis, Christian mystics and Santslike 
Kabir, Ravidasand Namdev. The history of this devotional system in 
I ndia and outside shows that saints of this group, while they accept 
the principle of human equality, resort primarily to a system of faith 
and meditation for spiritual attainments. They, as stated byN iharranjan 
Ray, work just as 
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individuals, purely for their own salvation or personal, religious and 
spiritual aims and aspirations. Their love or devotion is directed towards 
G od with the goal of union with H im as an end in itself. H ere in the 
words of Ray, 'there is absolute surrender as much to the personal 
G od as to the established social order.' I n this category man's love of 
God does not move in the field of social concern, responsility or 
involvement. The methodology adopted is of meditation and 
interiority. In the third group, to use the inimitable words of Bergson, 
man's love of G od is transformed into 'G od's love for all men', H ere 
the sole religious path, both for the seeker and the superman, is through 
deeds prompted bytheloveof man and God's attributive Will. Just as 
Vaisnavism falls into the first category, Sikhism belongs to the third 
category." 

3.9 1 n Vaishnavism, like other earlier I ndian traditions, the world 
is considered a misery or suffering, a Mithya, and, for liberation, 
Sanyasa, asceticism, celibacy and yogic practices enjoy high spiritual 
value. T he religious or spiritual aims and aspirations are personal, with 
little or no concern for society or the established social order. "In 
Sikhism or according to G uru N anak, the world is real In fact, it is the 
abodeof theT rue Lord, and birth asahuman being is a great privelege, 
since it gives one the great opportunity of not only knowing the truth 
but also the more glorious privilege of living it; of not only 
understanding the Creative Will but also of carrying it out. For, God 
works not through miracles, but through man whose resources and 
capacity are enormous. Therefore, in Sikhism the ideal is not only to 
know the truth but to live truth. Realisation of truth is not an end in 
itself, but only means to the highest end of creative living, the latter 
alone being the correct test and index of the former. I n fact such an 
effort is not optional but 

obligatory, it being the sole measure of spirituality." 2 3 

3.10 The cults of Vaishnavism and Bhakti are much older than 
Sikhism. G uru N anak came on the scene much later. A look at the 
history would indicate that while the Sants and the Vaishnavites 
carefully avoided involvement in thesocio-political field, G uru N anak, 
his successors and followers were repeatedly involved in defence of 
righteousness and confrontation with the forces of oppression and 
injustice. The fifth and the ninth G uru made supreme sacrifices for 
this cause. The last Guru. (Gobind Singh) sacrificed his all including 
his four sons, and inspired the entire community of his followers to 
leap into the struggle which lasted for several decades, and effectively 
ended the regular tide of 
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invasionsfrom the N orth-West that had plagued I ndiafor over athousand 
years. This contrast in the historical record is not merely incidental. "It 
represents the compulsive consequences of the ideologies and objectives 
of the different religious systems." 4 

3.11 This should be enough to show that G uru N anak's system was 
not identical with that of Vaishnava sect or K abir. 

3.12 1 ndian Sodal System: Theauthor says that the I ndian social system 
remains unaltered in G uru N anak' s system. As every one knows the 
I ndian social system was, and still is based on caste system. There are four 
main castes and hundreds of subcastes in the social hierarchy. T he lowest 
ones are Sudras who are untouchable. Even their shadow is enough to 
cause pollution, and they have no other rights except to perform menial 
jobs that the higher castes will not look at. Women also were given a 
lower status. G uru N anak's crusade against the caste system is well known. 
There are numerous verses in which he decries discrimination between 
man and man on the basis of caste. Examples are: 

"I consider all men high and I acknowledge none as low. 

One God hath fashioned all the vessels, 

One light pervades the Whole creation." 5 

"A ppreciate the light, do not ask for caste. 

T here is no caste hereafter" 6 

"Vain chatter is the boast of caste, 

Vain chatter is the boast of fame." 7 

"Caste Can gain nothing, 

Truth within will be tested. 88 

I bid., Var M ajh M -| ; Pauri 10. 

"Of no avail is the caste by birth . . . 

A man's caste or faith is determined 
by the works he performs." 9 

"(I t is said) T he dhanna of J ogis is to acquire gnosis. 

The. Dharma of Brahmins is what is ordained intheVedas. 

T he dharma of K shatriyas is the dharma of the brave, 

A nd the dharma of Sudras is to serve others. 

But a universal dharma should be one for all. 

N anak is a slave to one who understands this secret, 

For he is the image of the G od impeccable." 10 

"T here are the lowly among the low castes, 

A nd there are the lowliest among them. 

N anak stands by their side. 

Why should he look to the higher castes?" 
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Where the lowly are cared for, 
1 1 is there that the grace of the Lord is showered." 11 
3.13 T he other major area of inequality in the I ndian society was 
the status of women. E ven in higher castes under certain circumstances 
'women were treated like Sudras. Woman was considered deceitful, a 
temptress, and a hindrance to spiritual progress. G uru anak's was the 
first great voice raised in favour of equality of sexes. Towards the end 
of a long stanza written to plead the cause of equality foromen, he 
demands: 

"H ow can you call her inferior, who gives birth to K ings? 12 

3.14 Guru Nanak attacked social vices like suttee (burning of 
widows), female infanticide and slavery. He opened the door of 
religious, social and material development to all human beings 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex or social status. H e practised every 
word of what he preached. H e chose for his companion a low caste 
M uslim (M ardana). D uring his travels he preferred to stay with low 
caste people over the high castes. At Kartarpur, where he settled 
eventually, he started a community kitchen where everybody ate 
together. Everybody worked and was required to do all kinds of duties. 
H is successors continued and even intensified the reforms. G uru A mar 
D as never granted audience to anybody who was reluctant to eat from 
the common kitchen. He assigned responsible positions to women in 
the missionary set up organised by him. G uru G obind Singh completely 
abolished the caste system among his devotees by making them drink 
Amrit from a common bowl at the Amrit (baptism) ceremony. He 
declared that everybody joining the order was his son. 

3.15 It should be abundantly clear from the above that in Guru 
N anak's system the I ndian social order received his attention and he 
materially altered it. I n fact what the G uru and his successors achieved, 
amounts to acomplete revolution. T he point has been more completely 
elaborated byjagjit Singh in his book 'The Sikh Revolution' 13 

3.16 0 ther C omments: Comments are necessary also on a few 
other points in the author's note. Some of these are: 

a. 0 n pages 335-336 he writes : 

"This volume is called the Adi G ranth or '0 riginal Book'. TheTenth 
G uru added a great deal of fresh material; and the result is the G ranth 
Sahib, or N oble Book of the Sikhs." Thecorrect position isthat G uru 
G obind Singh did not add any of his compositions to the Adi G ranth. 
The hymns of his father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, were, 
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however, incorporated in thevolumecompiled by the F ifth G uru. H is 
own compositions, were collected much later. The Guruship was 
conferred only on the Adi G ranth, which alone embodies the Canon, 
b. At the bottom of page 336 is the following remark: 

"The Khalsa became strong to resist the Mughals, but their 
organisation cut them off from their fellow- countrymen, and made 
them practically a new caste." The K halsa can never become a caste, 
since it is a voluntary order open to everybody. The caste, on the other 
hand is determined by birth. The Khalsa was highly respected by the 
common man because of the sacrifices made by them for the cause of 
the dharma, righteousness and the poor people. I n fact K halsa provided 
an ideal, and ordinary people, particularly among the Sikhs, aspired to 
become its members. 

IV . H indu W orld: A n E ncycl opaedic Survey of H induism 
Vol. 1 1, pp. 396-399, 

by Benjamin W alker: G eorge A Hen & U nwin L td., 
RuskinH ouse, M useum Street, London, 1968. 

4.1 The more important among the points in the section 
relating to Sikhs in this publication which need comments, are 
briefly reproduced below: 

4.2 Sikhs have been described as a sect of reformist H indus 
founded by N anak . . . who was greatly influenced by the reformer 
K abir...who owes much to K abir'. (Page 396 and 398). 0 n page 121 it 
is stated: 

'E arly in life he (G uru N anak) came under the influence of the great 
religious reformer Kabir to whom he was indebted for some of his 
later doctrines.' 

The question of Sikhismasan independent religious system has 
been discussed in detail earlier, and needs no repetition. The mere 
fact that the G uru was born of H indu parents and that majority of his 
initial followers were of Hindu origin, does not make his religious 
system a part of H induism. Similarly, the position of G uru N anak vis- 
a-vis Kabir has been explained in an earlier section. The existence of 
some common areas in the religious beliefs of the two, does not make 
one indebted to or a disciple of the other. 

4.3 G uru Tegh Bahadur : The author records on page 396 : 
"I t is said that during his imprisonment he (G uru Tegh Bahadur) 
was charged with looking in the direction of the E mperor's harem, to 
which the G uru replied, 'E mperor, I was not 
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gazing at your queen's apartments. I was looking in the direction of 
the Europeans who are coming from beyond the western Seas to tear 
down your purdah and destroy your empire." 

The story is ridiculous and highly improbable, since it assumes 

(a) that the prison was located in the vicinty of Aurangzeb's harem, 

(b) that his prisoners awaiting death sentence were free to move out 
and gaze at the Queen's apartments, and (c) that G uru Tegh Bahadur 
who gave his life for human rights and religious freedom of his own 
people, could think of replacing the M oghals with E uropeans as rulers. 
The story was obviously planted by an interested party, of the East 
India Company to justify and perpetuate its foreign rule over India. A 
parallel is found in the story invented during the Mughal rule that 
when Babur met G uru N anak, the latter blessed him with the Indian 
E mpireforseven generations. N eedlessto say that this and such stories 
are baseless. 

4.4 G uru G obind Singh : The book acknowledges that "G uru 
G obind Singh knew Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, wrote inspiring poetry 
of great literary excellence in Punjabi, and was also the author of 
what is known as the Dasam G ranth". (p. 396) 

It may be added, however, that his works written in :Punjabi, 
available to- us, are limited. Bulk of his compositions are in Braj 
B hasha, and thei r literary excel lence is also unquestionable. A part from 
this the author has made some remarks about the G uru, which are 
damaging and without basis. For example, 
"H e is said to have introduced into Sikhism the worship of the terrible 
goddess, D urga." 

"There is no doubt that the violent philosophy he preached was 
far removed from the gentle philosophy of pacifism of G uru N anak. 
Gandhi referred to him as 'a misguided patriot'." Bhai Vir Singh, the 
great Sikh scholar, published a book 'D evi Pujan Partal 14 in Punjabi, in 
which he has examined the alleged worship of the goddess D urga by 
Guru G obind Singh. He has concluded that the story is a pure 
fabrication. The Guru was at Paonta Sahib during the period when 
the H orn to please the goddess is alleged to have been performed. I n 
all his known authentic works, the G uru praises only 0 ne Supreme 
Lord, the Akal Purakh. He accepts no other deity including gods, 
goddesses or even the Avtaars. The same injunction was issued to the 
K halsa at the time of Amrit, and has been handed down by tradition to 
the present day. He taught his disciples not to depend upon gods or 
goddesses, but be self- rel iant. T hey must wage the fight agai nst evi I f o rces 
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themselves taking the sword in hand and lay down their lives in the 
battlefield, if necessary. If still the story of the worship of the goddess 
has persisted, it is because it has been planted in a most subtle manner 
by Brahmins, the challenge to whose authority started with Guru 
Nanak, and reached a climax, when Guru Gobind Singh opened the 
doors of the K halsa 0 rder to one and all who believed in OneAkal 
Purakh and were prepared to fight for the cause of dharma or 
righteousness. 

4.5 The alleged discrepancy between the philosophies of G uru 
G obind Singh and G uru N anak results from a superficial look and a 
lack of understanding in depth. I n fact it does not exist. G uru N anak 
never preached a philosophy of pacificism. Realising that the root 
causeof people's misery was their spiritual degeneration, he emphasized 
the need for their spiritual uplift. But he did not neglect the worldly 
aspect of life. He exhorted the people to uphold their honour and self 
respect and fight the tyrant. H e says: 

"Should one's honour be violated, while living, 

all one eats is undeserved," 15 
Again 

"To what avail are worship without honour, 

Sanyam without truth, and the sacred thread 

Devoid of moral restraint?" 16 
He founded a society that would face aggression like heroes. His 
challenge was: 

"If you want to play the game of love, 

come to my path, holding your head on your palm." 17 
Again, hecallsGod 'Destroyer of the evil', 'Annihilatorof thedevilish', 
and 

If G od wills, H e brandishes the sword 
to cut the head of the enemy." 18 

4.6- When Babur invadea I ndia, and histroops plundered cities 
and temples and murdered countless innocent men, women and 
children, Guru Nanak could not remain quiet and content with his 
rosary. His famous composition 'Babur Vani, 19 expresses his deep 
anguish over the atrocities committed by the 'Horde of Sin', as he 
calls the army of Babur. H e not only condemned the aggre-ssor, he 
also took to task the local rulers for their, un preparedness and failure 
to protect their subjects. "If a powerful lion attacks a herd of cattle, 
the master is squarely responsible." he said. H e 
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shared the intensity of his feelings with G od thus: "0 Lord, did you not 
experience any pain over the suffering of such magnitude?" 

I n the light of the above views who would say that G uru N anak 
preached a philosophy of pacifism? 

4.7 The fifth Gum, Guru Arjun Dev, affirms Guru Nanak's 
philosophy. In the same vein this apostle of peace says: 

"F irst accept death, forget the desire to live, 

and then with humility come to me." 20 

Guru Gobind Singh's philosophy was no different. He declares, 
'When all other means fail, it is justified to takethe sword in hand in the 
cause of righteousness." 21 Thus, when G uru G obind 
Singh launched the K halsa 0 rder, he simply carried out something that 
was envisaged in G uru N anak' s plans. I n the word of D r G okal Chand 
Narang 'the steel required for the sword of Guru Gobind Singh was 
provided by Guru N anak." 22 The complete unity, consistency and 
continuity of the message of all the Ten Gurus including Guru Nanak 
Dev and Guru Gobind Singh, are expressed in the Guru Granth Sahib: 
"I ka bani I k G ur I ko sabad veechar" 23 (T rans: T he Revelation is one, the 
G uru is one, the interpretation or contemplation of the Word is also the 
same.) 

4.8 Reference to G uru G obind Singh as a 'misguided patriot' could 
only result from a lack of study of the G uru's life and philosophy and 
from ignoranceof political, social and religiousconditionsof histimes. I n 
Bachittar N atak the G uru has stated the purpose of his birth very clearly. 
It was to propagatedharma, protection of the saints and to end oppression 
and tyranny, both political and religious. H e had come to guide humanity 
out of superstition, political subjugation and misery. H is was a divine 
mission. W ho could misguide him? H e had studied the history of previous 
centuries during which all non-violent means had been tried without 
success. H e realised what should be obvious to any impartial student of 
Indian history, that adherence to ahimsa in all situations, had done 
incalculable harm to the society, and was responsible for its misery. H e 
reached the most carefully considered conclusion that "for a righteous 
cause, when all other meansfail, it isjustified to taketo arms." 24 That is 
what hedid. H e inspired the peopleto fight for their honour and freedom. 
He organised them and trained them. He taught them to make sacrifices 
for a noble cause and to overcome the fear of death with his personal 
example. The humble people, who had been treated worse than animals, 
saw in him their saviour, and responded to 
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his call. U nder his guidance and inspiration, the people shed the fear of 
the mighty M oghal E mpire, and after a prolonged struggle succeeded in 
bringing about its downfall, and establishing their own government. It 
was due to G uru G obind Singh that freedom dawned in the country after 
centuries of slavery. H ow could G uru G obind Singh be called an innovator, 
when five out of the Ten G urus maintained an army and wielded the 
sword, and when the Fifth of them had created a 'state within a state', 
and, apart from organising the wherewithal for militarisation, had left 
instructions for his young son, G uru H argobind, to raise an army. The 
subsequent Gurus including Guru G obind Singh only continued the 
tradition. 

4.9 F or M ahatma G andhi A himsa or non-violence was a creed and a 
cureforall ills. Let us take one incident out of Indian history, reported by 
the official reporter of Mahmud Ghaznavi who invaded India several 
times during the eleventh cenlury. Herecordsthatwhen Mahmud's troops 
were plundering the famous H induTempleof Somnath and breaking the 
images of the deities, peoplefrom the neighbouring 300 villages collected 
and sat chanting M antras. Not one of them resisted or raised a littlefinger 
to stop the soldiers from desecrating the Temple. Probably they had 
received thetraditional pacificist 'guidance' from some M ahatma. Anybody 
who would fight or ask others to fight, would be dubbed as 'misguided'. 
A himsa or pacificism has its votaries, but the Sikh G urus are not among 
them. Itisboth self-righteous' and narrow forToynbee to measure Prophet 
M ohammad by the pacificist standards of his own religion and criticize 
him severely. It isequally myopic for pacificist G andhi to seeG uru G obind 
Singh through the lens of his own prejudices, especially, when it is well 
known that he gave up pacificism, when it suited his interests. In Sikhism 
the ideal is a 'Saint Soldier' (Sant Sipahi) or G urmukh, and not a pacificist 
recluse who is considered escapist. 

4.10 Ranjit Singh : 1 1 has been stated that when Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
died, four of his wives and seven slave women were burnt with him in 
accordance with theH indupracticeof suttee". Whilethismaybeahistorical 
fact, it needs to be pointed out that the practice was strongly condemned 
by the G urus. T he Sikh religion does not approve of it. T he M aharaja had 
died. Hecannot beheld responsiblefortheactof suttee The fact is that it 
was his H indu wives who did the suttee according to their own beliefs. 

4.11 G uru G ranth Sahib: The remarks regarding the G ranth 
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Sahib include the following: 
'The G ranth does not quite escape polytheism, as it practically assumes 
the Hindu pantheon, and it accepts the doctrine of Karma and 
transmigration." 

"In the course of time the G ranth suffered many doctrinal 
modifications and has yielded much to H induism. The teachings of Gutu 
Gobind Singh were again of a different character, being militant, in 
accordance with the needs of the age in which he lived." 

T he above observations show complete ignorance of G uru G ranth 
Sahib and Sikh history. N o doubt, the Sikhs accept the doctrine of K arma 
and transmigration. H owever, Sikhs believe strictly in 0 neG od, and G uru 
G ranth Sahib clearly rejects polytheism. The G uru G ranth starts with the 
Mul M antra beginning with I kOnkar, which meansthatthereisonlyOne 
God who is immanent. According to theSikh G urus, G od isa Being to be 
approached and loved, as a fond and faithful wife loves her spouse. G uru 
N anak calls H im N irankar, that is, without form. Bhai G urdas spoke of 
H im as formless, without equal, wonderful and not perceptible by the 
senses. At the same time all the G urus believed that H e is immanent in 
H is creation. I n fact, theG uru emphasizes that "G od isO ne, brother, H e 
is One A lone." 25 

4.12 There has not been even the slightest change, doctrinal or 
otherwise, in the text of the G ranth Sahib. I n fact, any attempt to make a 
change would be regarded as heresy. The authenticity of the present Bir 
of theG ranth Sahib, was earlier established by Bhai Jodh Singh, 26 and has 
recently been confirmed by Daljeet Singh. 27 The bani of Guru Gobind 
Singh was never incorporated in theAdi G ranth, which alone isthescripture 
and the G uru or the Sole G uide. So the question of modifications on this 
account does not arise. With regard to militancy of Guru Gobind Singh, it 
has been shown earlier, that this was no innovation of the Guru. Four 
earlier Gurus had maintained an army, and Guru Nanak had himself 
rejected A himsa as a creed. 

4.13 Other Remarks: Some of the other remarks in this entry that 
deserve attention, are reproduced below: 

"Critics havefrequently pointed out that whileSikhism ostensibly dropped 
many features of Hinduism, it has itself adopted similar features in a 
disguised form." 

"Nanak is regarded as an incarnation of God. It is believed that 
N anak performed miracles. T he other G urus are regarded as incarnations 
of N anak, assuming his divinity upon their formal 
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installation." 

"Sikhism set its face against ceremonial and meaningless 
repetition of the name of G od, although Sikhs now lay great emphasis 
on the N ame." 

4.14 Sikhs do not believe in thetheoryofAvtaarhood or Incarnation. 
Guru Nanak declared in the M ul Mantra that God is A juni, i.e., H e never 
takes birth. Theso-calledavtaarsor prophets are H iscreation. "Cursed be 
the tongue that says 'G od incarnates'." 28 records the G uru G ranth. G uru 
Nanak never claimed that he was God incarnate, nor did any of his 
successor do so. T hey considered themselves H is servants. G uru G obind 
Singh warns: 

"He who calls me G od, shall fall intothefirepitof hell. I am the servant 
of the Supreme Lord, come to see the wonderful D rama of this world." 29 
After having baptised the Five Piyaras, he, in all humility, requested 
them to baptise himself. N o knowledgeable Sikh has ever claimed that 
the Gurus were incarnations of God. They are given profound reverence 
for the Lord's Word delivered through them. 

4.15 N either G uru N anak, nor any other G uru ever claimed any 
miracles, and there is no mention of these in the Adi G ranth. B hai G urdas 
has quoted G uru N anak as saying, "A part from the Word of the Lord and 
the holy congregation, there is no other miracle. 30 Thestoriesinvented by 
some ignorant or interested people, should not be confused with thespirit 
of Sikhism or the G urus' teachings. 

4.16 The doctrine of N aam in Sikhism is not mere repetition of a 
name. I n fact, the G uru G ranth clearly says "E veryone repeats G od's 
name. But such repetition is not the way to God." 31 "With guile in the 
heart he practices guile, but mutters G od's name. H e is pounding husk, 
and is in darkness and pain." 32 "0 ne mutters G od's name, but practices 
evil daily. I n this way heart is not purified." 33 N aam is realisation of the 
immanence of G od in everything, and expresses itself as love and service 
of humanity, following the examples of the G urus themselves. For, the 
G uru G ranth says that it is by'" one's deeds that man is assessed in H is 
Court, and "by our deeds alone we are near or away from G od." 

V A sian Religions: G eoffeey P arrinder; Sheldon Press, L ondon (1977) 
5.1 T heauthor has made thefollowing observations : 
'Nanak did not intend at first to found a sect, but disciples 
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were attracted byhisteaching.Theword Sikh means'disciple'. H edeclared 
'There is no H indu and no M uslim'. This bold utterance and his songs, 
attracted considerable attentiont. He passed his life partly in teaching and 
partly in retirement. 

"As a poet N anak differs from K abir, but as a social and religious 
reformer, he did much to bring H indus and Muslims together. Hestrongly 
opposed formalism in worship, and inculcated devotion to oneG od." 

"Persecution under the M ughals caused the Sikhs to take up arms, 
and henceforth they have regarded themselves as a military brotherhood, 
more akin to missionary Islam, usually distasteful to H indus. D istinctive 
features were adopted for Sikhs which have remained as their badge: the 
hair must not be cut, a steel comb, a bangle must be worn, together with 
shorts and a sword." 

5.2 There is one factual error in the above statements. A 'steel' comb 
is mentioned in the five distinctive features for Sikhs. Whileacomb isone 
of the five K 's, it need not be of steel. M ore often and almost always the 
comb worn by Sikhs is wooden. It is believed that the combs adopted by 
the F ive P iyaras, when they were initiated by Guru Gobind Singh, were 
wooden. There could, however, he no objection against a steel comb 
either. 

5.3 The other mistaken suggestion is : "Persecution under the M ughals 
caused theSikhsto takeup arms." T here is no doubt that the Sikhs resisted 
persecution. But it was not merely a reaction to circumstance. It was in 
accordance with thedoctrines laid down by thefounder of the Sikh faith, 
G uru N anak, who had enjoined upon his followers to resist oppression 
and injustice not only on themselves but even on others who were weak 
and poor. Guru protested strongly against tyranny of the invaders and 
oppression of the local rulers. TheG uru preached a whole life philosophy 
that involved defence of self and society and full development of the 
individual and the society, socially, spiritually and economically. H is 
successor, G uru Angad did not neglect any of these aspects. H e took 
concrete steps to develop the physical fitness and fighting qualities of his 
disciples. There is a 'gurdwara' at Khadur Sahib, called 'Mai Akhara' 
(I iteral ly W restlers' R i ng) at the spot where he used perso nal ly to supervise 
wrestling and other physical fitness activities of hisdisciples. D iet in the Langar 
or the common kitchen received personal attention oftheG uru'swife, M ata 
Khivi ji. This was continued during the Third and,the Fourth Gurus. The 
Fifth Guru, Arjun De" ji gave special military training to his son, Har 
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G obind, who becamethe Sixth G uru after the martyrdom of G uru A rjun 
Dev while in Mughal captivity. Guru Hargovind formally donned two 
swords, one the insignia of miri (empirical life), and the other of piri 
(spiritual life). Following instructions of his father, he organised a regular 
army, and actually fought and won several battles with the local M oghal 
Chiefs or Rulers. The two swords meant that the miri aspect which had 
always been there, became more visible than it had been earlier, because 
of the increased numerical strength and better organisation of the Sikhs. 
The two swords also demonstrated that the piri aspect was equally 
important, and that it was not neglected or discarded, as some critics 
would have us believe. I n Sikhism the strength for physical resistance to 
evil or oppression and injustice, derives from spiritual development. So 
emphasis on spiritual aspect continued undiminished. There was no 
doctrinal change involved in wearing two swords by Guru Hargobind. It 
is very important to understand that in Sikhism the insignia for piri 
(spirituality) is also a sword, and not a rosary, showing the basic 
combination of the spiritual with the empirical in Guru Nanak's system. 

5.4 Another statement that needs to be contradicted is that "H e 
(G uru N anak) passed his life partly in teaching and partly in retirement." 
T h i s i n d i recti y suggests that theG uru became a reel use and gave up interest 
in life and the world. This is absolutely incorrect. H e never retired, but 
actively carried on his mission upto the last day of his life. H e made sure 
that the mission continued even after his death, by appointing a worthy 
successor like G uru Angad Dev, who was selected after a very rigorous 
test. 

5.5 It is incorrect that G uru N anak at first did not intend to found a 
society, or that he passed his time partly in retirement, or that it became a 
military brotherhood becauseof M oghal persecution. G uru N anak'ssystem 
is based on a whole-life philosophy, involving full development of the 
individual and society, in their spiritual, social and economic aspects. Since 
his religion accepts combination of the spiritual and empirical aspects of 
life, or the miri-piri doctrine, heorganisedafraternal society, recommending 
total participation and responsibility in all walks of life and making reaction 
against injustice an essential duty of the religious man. It was in this 
context that militarisation of thesociety took place, sinceSikhism permits 
the use of force as a last resort for a righteous cause. The I ndian society 
suffered from two major maladies, viz., caste discrimination in the social 
field and injustice 
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and oppression in thepolitical field. The Sikh society created institutions 
and succeeded to a large extent in solving both of these problems. H e 
founded a classless community of his followers, in which everybody 
like himself, worked, and ate together from a common kitchen, in a 
'pangat', regardless of caste or origin. H is concept of equality between 
man and woman was revolutionary. Most Indian traditions regarded 
her as a 'temptress', a 'nagini', a gateway to hell', 'polluted' and unworthy 
of spiritual pursuits. E laborating the crucial role of woman in society 
and in life, Guru Nanak asked, "How can you call one, who gives 
birth to kings, inferior?" Guru Nanak's concept of perfect equality, 
arises from the immanence of God in all creatures., and H is Love. H is 
love and concern for the common man expressed itself in protests 
against exploitation of the poor and the weak. He condemned the 
brutalities and barbarities perpetrated by the invaders, whom he 
described as 'horde of sin'. H e took to task the local rulers for their 
unpreparedness to face the invading armies, and called them 'man- 
eating beasts', and their officials as 'hounds' for their exploitation of 
the poor, innocent and helpless subjects. H e attacked the hypocrisy 
of the religious leaders, who had become a party to the plunder and 
the exploitation. He criticised the yogis and the ascetics, for their 
parasitism and escapism. H e raised a strong voice against oppression 
and injustice, and exhorted thepeopleto resist these, I n fact, hefounded 
a society to resist evil in society and to fight injustice. Thus was laid 
the foundation of thedoctrineof miri-piri, which became a fundamental 
element in the Sikh philosophy. 
VI. "D ictionary of Comparative Religion" : 
Ed. S.G .F. Brandon; Charles Scribner's Sons, N ew York. 1970 
(N inian Smart) 

6.1 A n extract from the entry on Sikhism is reproduced below: 
"Sikhism: T he Sikhs (literally 'D isci pies'), though belonging orig. to a 
movement designed to see unity between best in Islam and best in 
H induism have evolved a distinctive relig. and culture of their own. . 
. , . . The tendencies towards unified devotionalism were crystallised 
in the life and teachings of N anak, first of the ten G urusor leader of 

Sikh community. H e preached unity of G od centrality of devotion 

(Bhakti), summed up in the repetition of divine name, 
equality of men of different castes, evils of image worship, 
importance of brotherly love and need of a guru as a guide. 
None of these elements was precisely orig. to Nanak." (page 
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576). 

6.2 The above interpretation of Sikhism as a blend or amalgam of 
selected features drawn from H induism and I slam, denying any originality 
to G uru N anak, has been repeatedly advanced by some Western scholars. 
This notion of syncretism, is obviously based on a superficial study of 
Sikhism or the doctrines of G uru N anak. N o religion has survived on 
borrowed ideas in history. Din-i-llahi of Akbarisawell known example. 
Sikhism is a revealed religion based oh the mystic experienceof itsfounder, 
G uru N anak, of the Reality or G od. H e saw G od as' A II Love, the rest H e 
is ineffable,. 34 H e saw G od as 'Creator who is immanent in H is creation, 
loves it and looks after it'. H e saw G od as 0 cean of V irtutes. H e saw 
God as Self-existent and as 0 ne who never takes birth. The roots of 
G uru N anak's religious life lie in his unique experience of Love of G od. 
G uru N anak's Bhakti is not mere repetition of a name. H is bhakti is an 
intense loveof G od and H is creation which expresses itself in theservice 
of mankind, and carrying out H isaltruistic Will. In fact thegoal in Sikhism 
is to recognise and carry out the altruistic Will of God. Most religions are 
a search for Truth. G uru N anak went a step further. H e said: 'Truth is 
higher than everything; H igher still isT rue L iving.' 35 V irtuous deeds based 
on morality and ethics form the crux of G uru N anak's system. 'I t is one's 
deeds that determine one's closeness to G od.' 36 H e believed the world to 
be real, as God's creation, and decried its rejection as M ithya. He rejected 
monasticism and ascetic ways of life, and insisted upon a householder's 
life, accepting all domestic and social responsibilities, as a part of ' the 
practice of religion. He said: "He alone recognises the way to God, who 
earns an honest living and shares it with others in need". 37 His notion of 
equality crossed all previous boundaries, and assumed dimensions which 
can never be surpassed. H e not only condemned the thousands year of 
old caste system, but took practical steps to abolish it. H is companion 
during his famous world trips was a low-caste Muslim, Mardana. At 
K artarpur hecontinued his mission, created a society in which everybody 
worked and ate together from a common kitchen or langar. 

6.3 E vidently G uru N anak gaveacompletely new system of religious 
thought based upon hisown mystic experience. I ts concept of the U Itimate 
Reality, nature of the Reality, its goals, the methods prescribed to achieve 
the goal, its world-view and approach to life, its emphasis on moral and 
ethical deeds, its 
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activism, its acceptance of social responsibility, all point towards its 
uniqueness and independent status as a religion. It is failure to grasp 
these elements that has led to suggestions of syncretism in the 
interpretation of Sikhism. There are scores of hymns in the G ranth 
Sahib, 'in which G uru N anak criticises the old traditions. H ow could 
he borrow anything from those traditions? Of course, whatever was 
true in the old religions, and synchronized with his own spiritual 
experience, was included in the Guru's system, since, as the Third 
N anak says, "Truth never becomes obsolete 38 ." 

6.4 Common areas are bound to exist amongst all religions; 
particularly monotheistic religions. Sikhism is no exception. A few 
common features with H induism or Islam, do not justify a syncretic 
i nterpretatio n . I n fact there are mo re co m mo n features between J udaism 
and Christianity, than between any other two religions. Hence the 
suggestion is irrelevant, and indicates the Christian missionary's zeal, 
rather than a factual reality. 

VII. The encyclopaedia americana international edition volume 24 
American Corporation. International Headquarters 575 Lexington 
Avenue, N ew York, copyright Philipines.1977 

7.1 The entry includes the following observations: 
"Sikhs, seks, are followers of the Sikh religion, particularly of G uru 
Gobind Singh, and, by extension, a communal group of East Punjab, 
India The religion combines elements of Islam and H induism." 

"When N anak began teaching in 1499, there was almost complete 
lawlessness under the weak Lodi dynasty and the government was 
taking active measures to repress H induism. N anak's doctrines in large 
part were a response to these chaotic conditions. The core of his belief 
was H indu but he was undoubte-dly greatly influenced by I slam." 
(Page 808) 

7.2Theaboveviewsdo notshow any serious study or knowledge 
of Sikhism and are apparently based on the 'syncretic' interpretation 
of Sikhism, which has been adopted by some Western writers without 
carefully studying the origin and the doctrines of Sikhism or the 
teachings of its founder, G uru N anak. This view has been repudiated 
and correct position explained in an earlier section. The conclusion 
may, however, be repeated that Sikhism is a revealed religion based 
on the mystic experience of G uru N anak with the U Itimate Reality or 
God who is the Creator of the universe. God is ineffable, but H e is A II 
Love. H e is immanent 
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in H is creation, loves it and looks after it. A Sikh must express his 
love for G od through service of mankind. H e should, therefore, stay 
in the world and discharge all his domestic and social responsibilies. 
H e should not reject the world as 'mithya' or unreal. H e should not 
take to monasticism or asceticism, which, in the G uru's opinion, are 
tantamount to parasitism and escapism. The goal of a Sikh is to carry 
out the altruistic Will of G od, which inevitably involves resistance to 
oppression and injustice. The Guru's doctrines have an eternal 
relevance, and it is wrong to call them a response to one particular 
situation that prevailed under Lodi rule during the times of Guru 
Nanak. In fact, Guru N an ak's system is a whole-life or miri-piri system 
that in its essentials, is opposed to the earlier I ndian systems that are 
dichotomous, suggesting withdrawal from empirical life and its 
responsibilities. 
V ML Conclusion 

8.1 It should be clear from the preceding examples that many 
encylopaedias published in the West, contain serious errors of fact as 
well as understanding of Sikh religion. The list given in this paper is 
by no means exhaustive. 1 1 is only a sample. H owever, it should not be 
difficult to imagine the damage done to the cause of Sikhism and the 
image of its followers, by such wrong views being propagated in the 
numerous encyclopaedias and other such publications in circulation. 
It is necessary, therefore, as indicated in the beginning of this paper to 
examine all the entries on Sikhism, contradict misrepresentations and 
take up the matter with the publishers, and editors concerned, to ensure 
necessary corrections in future editions. The present alarming situation 
demands strict vigilance on the part of scholars in particular, and 
followers of Sikhism in general. A periodical giving abstracts of all 
new publicationson Sikh religion, history and culture, and highlighting 
controversial views, would be justified. (Since then the Institute of 
Sikh Studies, Chandigarh has started a half yearly periodical called, 
Abstracts of Sikh Studies). 
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23 

NEED FOR WORLD INSTITUTE OF SIKH ISM 

KHARAK SINGH 

I GURU NANAK'S RE U G ION 

1.1 Sikhism, a revealed religion, is the latest among the major 
world faiths. This system, as preached by G uru N anak, has a universal 
appeal and an eternal relevance. Some of its essential features may be 
briefly reproduced below: 

a. Monotheism: Guru Nanak believed in only One God as the 
ultimate Reality. I n the M ul M antra he described H im thus; 
The Sole Supreme Being; of eternal manifestation; Creator; 
I mmanent Reality; Without Fear; Without Rancour; Timeless 
Being; Unincarnated; Self-Existent: 

b. b.R eality of the W orld: G uru N anak rejected the earlier view of 
the world being mithya or unreal or a place of suffering, and 
human life a punishment. Since G od is Real, he argued, so is 
H is creation - 'the continents, the universes, the worlds and 
the forms. . : 'I n the midst of air, water, fire and the nether 
regions, the world has been installed as D haramsal or a place 
for righteous actions: 'This world is the abode of the Lord 
who resides in it: 'H uman life is a rare opportunity for spiritual 
fulfilment: 

c Goal of Life: In Sikhism the goal is not moksha, N irvan or 
personal salvation after death. It is the status of gurmukh or 
sachiara oraGodman to be attained in life itself. A gurmukh is 
attuned to the Will of God, and engages himself in carrying 
out the Divine Will., There is no selfishness in his goal. He 
wants to liberate not only himself but the whole world. 

d. The M ethodology: G uru N anak did not accept the dichotomy 
between empirical and spiritual lives preached by earlier 
systems. Asceticism which was considered essential for spiritual 
attainments, was described by the Guru as escapism and 
parasitism. He advocated a householder's life, with 
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emphasis on hard work, honest means for a livelihood, and 
sharingof earningswith othersin need. God loves H is creation, 
and takes pleasure in looking after it. I n fact H e is immanent 
in it. So the Godman must also love his fellow beings and 
carry out the Divine Will through altruistic deeds. Only thus 
can one find the path to H im. Full social participation, and 
struggle against oppression, injustice and tyranny in the cause 
of the poor and the weak, are an essential part of the G uru's 
system. Whilethe need for worldly pursuits is recognised, there 
is a very clear warning against acquisitiveness, accumulation 
of wealth and indulgence or what is called consumerism. 
Ritualism is condemned. Instead the emphasis is on Naam, 
i.e., remembering God or keeping Him in mind or being 
conscious of H im always. This means a realization of H is 
immanence in the entire creation, or living in H is presence all 
thetime. All this comes under sach achar or truthful livingwhich, 
the Guru says, is even higher than truth. Sikhism is, therefore, 
a system of noble deeds and moral conduct. It is the deeds 
that determine whether one is close to or away from God. 

e. E quality a. nd H uman D ignity: Sikhism recognises no distinction 
between man and man on the basis of birth or otherwise. The 
G uru rejected the 3,000 year old caste system in I ndia, and 
accepted and associated with the lowliest among them. H is 
concept' of equality for women can never be surpassed. 'H ow 
can she be considered inferior, when she gives birth to kings?' 
he asked. H e also preached a life of honour and dignity. 'H e 
who lives with dishonour, does not deserve the food he eats', 
says the Guru. 

f. Removal of Inhibitions: Apart from the caste system, which 
restricted one's right to spiritual pursuits and selection of 
occupation, there were several other restraints in earlier 
religious systems in I ndia. Ahimsa, celibacy, vegetarianism, and 
asceticism were considered essential in thepracticeof religion. 
He rejected all these and recommended a householder's life 
with emphasis on noble deeds, dignity of labour, service of 
humanity and full social responsibility. Later theTenth Master 
confirmed thisthrough hisfamousN ash Doctrine by which he 
broke away from all earlier traditions. 

g. D evdopment of the Society: The G uru was not concerned with 
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the individual alone. H isconcern covered the society as a whole 
also. Based on thegospel preached by him, hefounded a settlement 
towards the end of his mission at K artarpur, which was open to 
all, and in which everybody worked and ate together. People 
subdued under the rigours of caste system, the oppressive alien 
rule and religious bigotry, could not be expected to take over the 
social responsibilities and adjust to the liberation offered in the 
new society, overnight. This infant society had to be nurtured for 
some time, and it had to spread geographically. So the Guru 
introduced the system of succession under which nine G urus 
carried the mission forward upto the time Guru Gobind Singh 
created the K halsa. A practical demonstration of G uru N anak's 
system had been given. Personal successor after the Tenth. Lord 
was not considered necessary, and the guruship was conferred on 
theAdi G ranth and G uru G ranth Sahib, ortheshabad orthe'Word' 
of the Lord. 

h. TheScripture TheAdi G ranth, compiled byGuruArjun Dev, with 
later addition of bani of G uruTegh Bahadur isthesacred scripture 
of the Sikhs. As pointed out above, the scripture was given the 
status of guru by the Tenth Master. This appointment of the 
Scripture or the Word as G uru is unique to Sikhism. It simply 
means that in spiritualism the real guru is the 'Word' or the 
command or shabad of the Lord, and not the human body. Also it 
isonlyin Sikhism that the Scripture was written and authenticated 
by the founder himself or his successors. In other religions the 
scriptureswerewritten decadesoreven centuries after thefounders 
had left. 

1.2 Besides the above there are some other features that need to 
be mentioned. In contrast to earlier systems, Sikhism is a life-affirming 
faith with a positive attitude towards the world. It isa religion of activism, 
noble actions and altruistic deeds. It is a religion of hope and optimism 
with rich traditions of charhdi kala or ever-rising high spirits. Pacificism 
and pessimism have no place in Sikh thought. Sikh discipline isaconscious 
effort to livein harmony with nature and to carry out the altruistic Divine 

1.3 Macauliffe in his classic study 'The Sikh Religion' (1910), 
summed up the moral and political merit of the Sikh Religion thus: 

"It prohibits idolatry, hypocrisy, caste-exclusiveness, the 
concremation of widows, the immuremen of women, the use of wine 
and other intoxicants, tobacco smoking, infanticide, slander, 
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pilgrimage to sacred rivers and tanks of H indus; and it inculcates loyalty, 
gratitudeforall favours received, philanthrophy, justice, impartiality, truth, 
honesty and all themoral and domestic virtues known to theholiestcitizens 
of any country." 

On the originality of the Sikh religion Macauliffe's conclusion was: 
"T he illustrious author of V iedej esus asks whether great originality 
will again arise, orthe world would becontentto follow the paths opened 
by the daring creators of the ancient ages. N ow there is here presented a 
religion totally unaffected by Semitic or Christian influences. Based in 
unity of G od, it rejected H indu formalities, and adopted an independent 
ethical system, rituals and standards which were totally opposed to the 
theological beliefs of G uru N anak's age and country. And we shall see 
hereafter, it would be difficult to point to a religion of greater originality 
or to a more comprehensive ethical system." 

1.4T he religion and thesocietyfounded byG uru N anak grew steadily 
and in the hands of his successors brought about a complete revolution in 
the minds of the people as well as in the social and political setup in the 
North-West of India. H is followers challenged the oppressive Mughal 
rule, overthrew it, and supplanted it with an empireof their own based on 
egalitarian principles and freedom of religious practice, with real power in 
the hands of the common people who had had nothing but oppression 
and exploitation at the hands of earlier rulers. T he values taught by G uru 
N anak are as relevant today as in the 15th century when he started his 
mission. The world today needs this faith of hope and optimism that 
preaches 'sarbat da bhala' (welfare of all). T he Sikhs owe it to the world to 
share their rich heritage with the rest of mankind. E ven more, they need 
to do this in their own interest in order to project a correct image of 
themselves. 

IITHE PRESENT POSITION 

2.1 T he followers of G uru N anak are no more confined to the land 
of Five Rivers or within the borders of the Indian Union. They have 
migrated to practically all parts of the world with sizeable populations in 
the U nited K ingdom, Canada, the U nited States of America, and other 
countriesof E urope, America, Asiaand Africa. With their turbans, unshorn 
hair which dominate their external appearance, they are easilydistinguished, 
and becomethe object of curiosity. M issionary efforts have not kept pace 
with the requirements of Sikh emigrants, and as a result, they have often 
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becomethe victims of suspicion and misunderstanding abroad. Reactions 
of the local population in other countries to the presence of Sikhs have 
varied from a rare appreciation, through common curiosity, to not infrequent 
positive hostility. 

2.2 While the Sikh community in general and their organisations in 
particular, have been completely indifferentto the need for projectingthe 
Sikh philosophy and history to the outside world, it seems that some 
hostile agencies have been very active in misreperesenting Sikhism and 
tarnishing the image of Sikhs in the world community. The extent of 
damage that has been done, may bejudged from theopinion poll conducted 
in 1988 in Montreal by the Tandmar Research Inc. for the Macauliffe 
Instituteof Sikh StudiesJoronto.Thefindings confirmed the worstfears. 
T hirty percent of the population in the sample perceived a clear prejudice 
against Sikhs, the figure being higher than that for the minorities as a 
whole. I n the prejudice scale, Sikhs were behind only Blacks and H aitians. 
80% of the respondents knew little or nothing about the Sikhs, and only 
18% knew any Sikh. Although in I ndia Sikhs are known to be the most 
industrious people, only 19% of those surveyed, believed that the Sikhs 
are hard working members of the community. Over 60% thought they 
were untrustworthy. Most alarming, however, was the response to the 
question, "What comes to your mind, when you hear the word Sikh?" 
Forty three percent used terms such as the following: 'Revolt, conflict, 
riots in I ndia, trouble makers, bringing trouble here, bombing, terrorism, 
violence, fanatics, extremists, fighters, warriors, hostile, don't like them, 
bad impression, shot G andhi, fighting with H indus.' 0 nly 14% of them 
saw Sikhs as suffering from oppression. 

2.3 One can only hope that the Montreal sample was not 
representative of communities in the West. For Sikhs are a flourishing 
community and aredoing very well in most new countriesof theiradoption, 
in spite of handicaps. Yet the indications furnished by the survey, should 
be enough to shake the community out of its indifference and 
complacence. Steps must betaken to set the record straight and to project 
a correct picture of the great faith of Sikhism and its valiant followers. 
T his points to the need for an organisation or an institute for an asessment 
of the world reaction from time to time, for research into and exposition 
of various aspects of Sikhism, and for dealing effectively with 
misrepresentations of Sikh doctrines and history coming from various 
quarters. 
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III MISREPRESENTATIONS 

3.1 Old Sikh L iterature This includes janam sakhis or biographical 
accounts of G uru N anak, C ur B i las or G ur Sobha tradition, P anth park ash, 
Rahitnamas, etc. The janam sakhis contain serious misrepresentations and 
damaging interpolations attributable to schisms, associated with BabaSri 
Chand (Udasis), Hundal (N iranjanis), Prithvi Chand, DhirM al, Ram Rai, 
and others. Unfavourablecriticshavefrequently drawn upon these sources, 
and will continue to do so, unless studies are undertaken to lift the right 
from the trash that has crept in. The other categories of Sikh literature 
mentioned above, arealso notfreefrom the personal whimsof theauthors 
or the motives of those who sponsored the works. . 

3.2 E ncyclopaedias: A survey of entries on Sikhism in 50 major 
encyclopaedias published in the West, has revealed gross 
misrepresentations. T hese include errorsof fact as well as misinterpretation 
of G uru N anak'ssystem.TheG uru has frequently been shown asadisciple 
of K abir. Sikhism is invariably presented as a part of H induism, and its 
teachings are confused with the so-called Sant M at. In several cases the 
authors have failed to see the unity of thought of the Ten M asters, 
mistakenly referring to G uru N anak's philosophy as pacificismand that of 
Guru Gobind Singh as militancy. Another common misinterpretation is 
the theory of syncretism, which means that Sikhism is only an amalgam 
of elements drawn from H induism and Islam, denying any originality to 
G uru N anak. Recognition of Sikhism as a revealed religion is rare. N o 
wonder that the space given to Sikhism is extremely limited as compared 
with other major faiths of the world. Some of these publications make 
only a passing reference to Sikhism, while a few do not even mention it. 

3.3 Recent M isrepresentations: The last two decades have seen a 
mounting of a regular campaign to misrepresent Sikhism. This was started 
by a former missionary in India, who has so far produced eight books 
relating to Sikhism. H isthesis revolvesaround thefollowing main points: 
a. It is misleading to call Guru N anak the founder of Sikh religion, 

as he did not originate a new school of thought or set of teachings. 
What Guru Nanak offers us is the clearest and most 
highly articulate expression of the nirguna sampradaya, 
the so called Sant tradition of Northern India, a 
system which he inherited, reworked according to his own 
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genius and passed on in a form unequalled by any other 
representative of the tradition. It was the influence of N ath 
doctrine and practice upon Vaishnava Bhakti which was 
responsible for the emergence of Sant synthesis. 

b. The ten gurus never preached one set of religious doctrines or 
system and particularly theThird G uru created new institutions 
on the old H indu lines, the very thing G uru Nanak had spurned. 
From the Sixth G uru onwards the teachings of G uru N anak 
were completely given up in favour of a militant pose in 
response to socio-political situations. 

c. The arming of Panth could not have been the result of any 
decision by Guru Hargobind, but because of J at influx in the 
Sikh fold. . . "The growth of militancy within the Panth must 
be traced primarilyto theimpact of Jat cultural patterns and to 
economic problems which prompted a militant response." 

d. The traditional account about the founding of the K halsa on 
the B aisakhi day of the year 1699 (A D ) cannot be accepted, as 
there are "compulsive reasons for scepticism", and "the 
traditions relating to the period of Guru Gobind Singh must 
be, in some considerable measure, set aside. T he slate must be 
wiped clean and must not be reinscribed until we have 
ascertained just what did take place during the eighteenth 
century." 

e. The Sikh code of discipline, RahatM aryada, and Sikh symbols 
were evolved during the eighteenth century as a result of 
gradual growth, though the tradition declares they were 
definitely settled by a pronouncement of G uru G obind Singh 
and were a part of the Baisakhi day proceedings in 1699 (A D ). 

f. Though the' Gurus denounced caste system and preached 
against it, yet they did not seem sincere or serious in removing 
caste differences. 

g The succession of the G ranth Sahib as G uru of the Sikhs, 
ending the line of personal gurus on the death of G uru Gobind 
Singh, was not because of an injuction of G uru G obind Singh 
himself but was a subsequent adoption by the Sikhs, who were 
fighting for their existence, to meet the needs of the Panth for 
cohesion. 

h. The authenticity of the current version of Guru G ranth Sahib 
which is widely accepted and used by the Sikhs, is open to 
question, since there are three manuscripts (Birs) available 
which are not entirely identical. 
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3.4 This missionary managed to enlist a few associates from India 
as well as abroad, with whose assistance he has been holding 
conferences and delivering lectures to propagate the above line of 
thinking. For want of an organised resistance his claim to being an 
authority on Sikhtsm has been taken quite seriously in some quarters 
in the West. I n fact both the Chairs established in Canadian U niversities 
for Sikh Studies with collectionsfrom Sikhs are manned bythisgroup. 

3.5 There were some very unfortunate developments relating to 
Sikhs in their home state of Punjab and the rest of I ndia during the 
eighties. These include the army attack on the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, and other sacred Sikh shrines in Punjab, the massacre of 
thousands of Sikhs in D elhi and. other towns of I ndia, and large scale 
violation of human rights and issue of draconian laws, which withdrew 
even the right to live. This attracted widespread criticism from the 
international community. I would normally not have referred to it, but 
for propagation of disinformation even from academic seats and 
platforms in the West. A spate of unfounded propaganda has been 
made against the community. Impression was sought to be created 
that all Sikhs were terrorists, traitors and undependable, and that they 
have no separate religious identity. It seems that the efforts did not go 
in vain, if the results of the M ontreal inquiry, mentioned earlier, are 
any indication. 

3.6 H ere notice must be taken of the contribution made by a few 
other movements towards misinterpretation of Sikhism and Sikhs. A rya 
Samaj was very active towards the end of the nineteenth century. Its 
leader initiated a relentless tirade of hostile criticism of the Gurus 
and thei r teach i ngs. T rum pp's wo rk appeared al most at the same ti me, 
and may not be a mere coincidence. Other movements that sometimes 
draw on thebani in theG uru G ranth Sahib- to support their doctrines 
diametrically opposed to Sikhism, are the Radha Swamis, and the 
Nirankaris (Delhi based). They are frequently confused with Sikhism 
by unsuspecting persons. While theformer continues to take advantage 
of the sayings of G urus in a subtle way, the latter has entered a phase 
of open hostility towards Sikhism. 

IV TH E RESPON SE 

4.1 Upto the end of the 18th century the community was engaged 
in a bitter struggle for survival, any scholastic activities were more 
or less out of question. The common man was not even aware 
of the misrepresentations that had crept in. Even during the 
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first half of the nineteenth century, when Sikhs ruled the Land of 
Five rivers, the attention paid to the study of Sikh literature with a 
view to setting the record straight, was minimal. While the Sikhs during 
the earlier period, had to abandon their hearths and homes and stay in 
the jungles to escape the wrath of the hostile Moghal rulers, their 
shrines passed into the hands of Udasis and other sects who were 
more H indus than Sikhs. The British conferred proprietory rights on 
these Mahants. As a result several H indu rites had been introduced 
and even H indu images had been installed in the Sikh sacred places 
indudingtheG olden Temple. Patronisation of M ahants who controlled 
the Sikh shrines, was also aimed at achieving the same purpose. The 
AryaSamaj movement, mentioned earlier, became very active, and its 
founder, Swami Daya N and started his campaign of Shudhi to bring 
back the Sikhs into the fold of H induism. H is enthuiasm, however, 
evoked an unexpected and very severe reaction from Sikh theologians 
of thetime.Thisappearedasthewell organised Singh Sabha M ovement 
in the seventies of the last century. The famous publication of Bhai 
Kahn Singh,' H am H indu N ahin H ain' shows the gravity of the threat 
of absorption in H induism faced by the Sikh Community, as well as 
the intensity of the reaction of the Sikh leadership of the time. The 
other stalwarts engaged in this struggle were G iani D it Singh and Bhai 
Vir Singh. This T rio will always rank among the greatest scholars and 
theologians of Sikhism. They managed to bring about a revival of the 
real Sikh traditions, and successfully repulsed theattack from outsiders. 
The Movement also effectively checked the inroads the Christian 
missionaris had started making with the advent of British rule in the 
Punjab, besides preparing the community for the struggles that lay 
ahead. The Singh Sabha survives in nameeven today, but its influence 
is too feeble to be felt. But the glorious role it played in the end of the 
last century, will always be remembered with pride and gratitude. 

4.2 T he A kali M ovement: The next response came from the Akali 
Movement in the twenties of the present century, which after a 
prolonged struggle, sufferings and sacrifices, succeeded in wresting 
control of the Sikh shrines from the corrupt Mahants who had 
introduced several practices against the teachings of the Sikh G urus. 
The outcome was the setting up of the statutory body, known as the 
Shromini Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1925 for the 
control and management of the major shrines of the Sikhs. 
This is an elected body which has introduced reforms in gurdwara 
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management and has restored the Sikh maryada. It carries some 
missionary responsibilities also, which have received only limited 
attention. The body is dominated by politicians, and scholars have 
never had an effective say in its affairs. As a result, research and 
scholarly pursuits have never been its strong points, and the basic 
questions of misrepresentation of Sikhs and Sikhism have not been 
addressed. 

4.3 R ecent I nterest in Sikh Studies: T hisstarted after the I ndependence 
of I ndia, and received impetus, as the Quincentenary of 'G uru N anak's 
birth approached. G uru N anak D ev U niversity was set up at A mritsar 
in 1969, with expectations of research into and propagation of the 
mission of G uru N anak. D epartments dealing with religious studies 
had earlier been setup at the Punjabi University Patiala. Several Sikh 
and non-Sikh scholars turned their attention to Sikh studies, and the 
literature that has appeared during the last two decades (Seventies 
and eighties) is indeed considerable, when compared with the very 
lean earlier period. H owever, the misrepresentations of Sikh ideology 
and Sikh history appear not to have received the attention due to 
them. 

4.4 U niversity Chairs: Well-meaning Sikhs collected funds from 
the Sikh community and succeeded in setting up Chairs .at some leading 
universities abroad with a view to promoting Sikh Studies and 
projecting a correct image of Sikhism and the Sikhs abroad. 
Unfortunately their efforts have so far misfired, since the incumbents 
selected weresometimes non-Sikhs holding derogatory viewsthat make 
a misrepresentation of the Sikh faith. The views of one encumbent 
have been briefly stated earlier. For the other Chair (Vancouver) the 
incumbent selected is a scholar of cultural history. Some of his views 
may be reproduced here for the benefit of readers: 

"If there is any such thing asakey to historical problems, in case 
of Sikh tradition itisto be found in its social constituency, Sikh religion 
is first and foremost a peasant faith. Sociologists have spoken of how 
Islam isan urban religion, Sikhism may be spoken of asarural religion. 
When dealing with the beliefs, rituals and practices of the Sikhs -be 
they religious or political -it is always worthwhile to constantly 
remind ourselves that we are fundamentally dealing with the peasantry 
and the world view of this social class has historically always been 
bery different from other social classes. A lot of knotty 
issues to do with Sikh studies 
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would become easier to solve, if we stop applying paradigms that 
have developed out of the study of urban social groups --merchants, 
middle-class or city workers -and deploy concepts that relate to this 
day-to-day life of the peasantry." 

The finding in the paper read at Berkley about Sikhs being Sakhi 
Sarvarias is partly based on the fact that in the 1911 Census less than 
3% Sikhs had been mentioned as followers of Sakhi Sarvar as well. 
H e does not say that this was an aberration despite the teachings of 
the G urus and of the writings of Sikhs enjoining the worship of G od 
alone. In another paper read at Anaheim in 1989 he characterizes the 
present Sikh struggle as 'fundamentalism' with little political or 
economic justification. 

4.5 It should be obvious from the above illustrations that these 
Chairs have added anew dimension to the problem of misrepresentation 
of Sikhism. They have not solved any problem, but they have created 
new ones. They are turning out material which is dearly damaging to 
the cause of Sikhism. Instead of improving they are spoiling the image 
of Sikhs. It may be mentioned here that The Institute of Sikh Studies 
Chandigarh and a few other Sikh organisations in India offered to 
discuss some fundamental questions like the originality of Guru 
N anak's religion and the Authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir with the 
U niversity. T he offer was, however, not accepted. T he only conclusion 
from the sad experience with the U niversity Chairs so far is that these 
can do more harm than good in institutions over which thecommunity 
has no control, and where the incumbents have no sympathy for or 
allegiance to the cause of Sikhism. The new enthusiasm of well wishers 
of Sikhism to promote Sikh Studies through new University Chairs, 
therefore, needs to be directed to more productive channels, i.e. for 
the setting up of independent, institutions strictly under the control 
of the Sikh Community. 

4.6 M eaningful Response: Since the agencies mentioned above, did 
not take any notice of the attacks on Sikhism coming from hostile 
quarters, misrepresentations continued and the critics flourished. It 
was only in the late seventies that a group of free lancers, notably 
JusticeG urdev Singh, S. Daljeet Singh and S. Jagjit Singh took up the 
challenge and setoutto controvert the misleading theses of theG roup 
led by Dr McLeod. They worked first in their individual capacity, but 
later they organised themselves into 'The I nstitute of Sikh Studies' at 
Chandigarh. Asa 
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result of their efforts a number of publications have already appeared 
and all the points raised by M cLeod and his group have been adequately 
dealt with. The following books need special mention in this 
connection: 

a. 'Sikhlsm - A Comparative Study of its theology andMysticism' 
by Daljeet Singh (1979) 

i. 'Sikh Ideology' by Daljeet Singh (1984) 

ii. 'The Authenticity of Kartarpuri Bir' by Daljeet Singh 1987) 

iii. 'The Sikh Revolution' byjagjit Singh (1981) 

iv. 'Perspectives on Sikh Studies' byjagjit Singh (1984) 

v. 'In the Caravan of Revolutions' byjagjit Singh (1988) 

vi. 'The Sikh Tradition' byJusticeGurdev Singh (Ed.) (1986) 

vii. 'Advanced Studies in Sikhism' byjasbir Singh Mann & 

viii. H arbans Singh Saraon (E ds.) (1989) 

4.7 Other 0 rganisations: Recently a few other organisations have 
also carried on the academic work on sound footing. T he Academy of 
Sikh Religion and Culture, Patiala, under the leadership of Justice 
Gurdev Singh is making valuable contributions. The book 'The Sikh 
Tradition' mentioned above is the outcome of its efforts. The Council 
of Sikh Affairs Chandigarh has been taking keen interest in the 
academic field. 0 utside I ndia, T he Sikh Community of N orth A merica 
organised a seminar at Los Angeles in D ecember 1988, and the papers 
read have already appeared as' Advanced Studies in Sikhism' 
mentioned above. The Sikh Council of Education UK , and the newly 
organised 'The Canadian Institute of Sikh Studies', Toronto, have 
actively joined in this effort. As a result of collaboration between 
these societies and T he I nstitute of Sikh Studies C handigarh, a number 
of C o nf erences were o rgan i sed i n U K , C anada and U SA i n N o vem ber- 
D ecember, 1990 

V.THE PRESENT RELIGIOUSMOOD IN THE WEST: 

5.1 Since misrepresentations of Sikhism have flourished in the 
West, the thinking of the communities in Europe and America, is 
relevant to our problem. The West is by and large Christian in its 
religious and emotional affiliation. The following opinions expressed 
by the representatives of the Christian Churches at their world meets 
and conferences, may be good indicators: 

i. 'The American view was that there are three realities: 
Christianity, other religions, and secularism, and that 
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these three realities can either be allies or enemies. It was 
argued that the C hristians had to choose whether they were 
to ally themselves with other religions against secularism. 
TheAmericans, especially the Boston Personalistswho were 
leading the debate at that time, took the view that secularism 
is a common danger for all religions to fight secularism. 
European theologians, particularly, Barth, B runner, and 
K ramer took a totally different view. They maintained that 
secularisation, not. secularism, is the primary process: It is 
a process in which some of the values of Christian faith 
have been put into a secular framework, bringing about a 
powerful force which is destroying all old ideas. Hence 
secularisation is an ally, because it will destroy H induism, 
Islam and other forms of what they considered to be 
superstition So we should ally ourselves with secularisation 
and see it as the work of G od." 

ii. 'That is why at the World Council of Churches it was almost 
impossible to begin any kind of dialogue. That is one of the 
things on which I fought many battles, before we finally 
established a department for dialogue in the World Council. 
We brought Stanley Samartha from India to head the 
D epartment. T hat was quite a step forward. B ut then it was 
ruthlessly defeated in 1975. We had begun very cautiously, 
with a few meetings in the M iddle East with M uslims and 
Jews. Then we had a multi-religious dialogue. The one in 
Colombo was the most important one of these, where we 
had all kinds of religions talking to one another. But there 
were problems." 

iii. "One of the books published during that era by Emily 
B runner, the Swiss theologian, was called 'Either/ Or. In it 
Brunner argued that Christian gospel has overcome all its 
enemies except one, and that is mysticism. M ysticism is an 
enemy, because it claims that you can have unmediated 
access to God, and as long as you can have unmediated 
access, there is no use for J esus C hrist. T herefore, mysticism 
is the only remaining enemy, and one has to make a clear 
choice: either the gospel or mysticism." 
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5.2 In the West religion is generally studied at three places. One 
istheforum of Theological Unionsand Christian Seminaries. At these 
places the main study is of the Christian religion. Many of the colleges 
at the Universities are funded by the .Christian community. Thus, 
normally the obligation of the scholar at these institutions is to uphold 
the Christian dogma, e.g., at the Oxford University in England the 
scholar appointed for the study of religion has to give an undertaking 
for the purpose. T he second place is the D epartment of Comparative 
Religion in the Universities. Here different religions are studied as 
traditions. But, todate, whether one likes it or not, the basis of this 
study is general ly what is cal led the reductionist or mechanical method, 
i.e., the studies are by and large governed by the methodology and 
assumptions of evolution, behaviourism or what may be called 
naturalism or empiricism. The net result is that religions are studied 
merely as socio-cultural developments, class developments or 
developing traditions. So much so that many a scholar in this field 
does not accept the very idea of G od or the existence of a spiritual 
dimension of Reality. H ence arises the use of somewhat derogatory 
terms like N eo-Sikhism, syncretism, eclectism, evolving Sikh T radition, 
more specially in relationto non-Christian religions. The methodology 
of social sciences colours and governs very greatly the study of religions 
and their concepts. 0 ne finds that many scholars, particularly senior 
scholars of religion, are perturbed over this development. For this 
group, as also for the Sikhs, no study of religion is possible, unless the 
idea of G od or the spiritual dimension is accepted as fundamental to 
it. T he third field for the study of religion is the one of social sciences. 
H ere the study gives us what may be called the A nthropoligist's view 
of religion or the Sikh religion, the Sociologist's view of religion, the 
Historian's view of religion, or the Psychologist's or the Psycho- 
analyst's view of Religion. E ach of these subjects has itsown discipline 
and fundamental assumptions from which it cannot depart, and which 
form the basis of the study of any religion, like Sikhism or any other 
religion. It is necessary to impress that such studies can never be studies 
of religion, as the scholar is primarily governed bythedisciplineof his 
own subject. F or example, for the A nthropologist, the Behaviourist or 
Psycho-analyst, values are just 'defence mechanisms' or 'reaction 
formations'. And for reasons that are obvious he is justified in doing 
so. For, he cannot violate the very 
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disciplineof hissubject in which he is trained. T he result is that whereas 
from the point of view of the religion concerned such studies look 
vitiated and lop-sided, these are valid from the point of view of the 
discipline of the social science doing the study. 

5.3 As it is, Eastern religions are studied generally under the 
D epartments of South Asia or E astern Studies. I n these D epartments 
religion is not studied as a separate department or discipline. Studies 
of religion in these organisations are, by and large, anthropological, 
sociological or historical, none of which are bound by the discipline 
of religion or accept its premise. N ow, accordingto theG urus, Sikhism 
is a revealed religion, and the Bani comprises the Commands of G od, 
and the lives of G urus have been lived in furtherance of that spiritual 
direction, involving the creation of a Panth that was anti-caste and 
anti-class. Secondly, Sikhism is not a tradition, nor can it be studied as 
such. Sikhism has a recorded scripture authenticated by the Guru 
himself. To view or study its principles asa socio-political development 
or as a growth of cultural or class interests or as a tradition is a clear 
distortion, For, a tradition accordingto Webster, relates to a system or 
doctrines that are understood and conveyed orally. 

V I CON CLUSION S 

6.1 Sikhism is a revealed religion, and is uncompromisingly 
monotheistic. Based upon his mystic experience, G uru N anak described 
God as the Ultimate Reality. He is the 'Creator', 'Without Fear or 
Rancour', 'Beyond Time', 'Unincarnate' and Self-existent'. He is' All 
Love', and '0 cean of Virtues'. God is transcendent as well as immanent 
in His creation. The world is real and a place for practising 
righteousness. It is not mithya or a place of suffering, as described in 
some earlier faiths. Life is an opportunity for meeting the Lord. The 
goal of life is to be a gunnuk h attuned to the Will of God. The 
methodology comprises householder's life, earning an honest livelihood 
and sharing the fruits with others in need, truthful living, altruistic 
deeds, high morality, full social responsibility, service and sacrifice in 
the cause of justice, etc. Escapism and parasitism in the garb of 
asceticism and monasticism arecondemned. Sikhism preaches a world 
view which is positive, life-affirming and progressive. 

6.2 Misrepresentation of faiths is common. However, Sikhism 
seems to have had more than its share, and more often it has been 
motivated. M isrepresentations abound even in the old Sikh literature, 
e.g., Janamsakhis, G urbilas Tradition, Rahitnamas, etc., 
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and later in the encyclopaedias published in the West. Sikhism is 
invariably presented as a part of H induism and is confused with the 
so called Sant Mat or is deemed an amalgam of Nathism and 
Vaishnavism. Theory of syncretism is popular in some quarters, which 
assumes that Sikhism is only a combination of elements borrowed 
from H induism and Islam. The Sikh doctrineof M iri- Piri is the most 
widely misunderstood of all and militancy is ascribed to expediency 
or social factors. 

6.3 Response of the Sikh Community to this onslaught or 
campaign of misrepresentations and adverse criticism has been rather 
slow and inadequate. This has encouraged the unsympathetic quarters, 
and their activi ties have assumed serious proportions and more subtle 
forms. Literature has appeared during the last two decades, which 
seeks to demolish the very foundations of the Sikh faith, distorting 
the history, misinterpreting the teachings of the G urus, twisting the 
doctrines, denying any originality to the founder or claim to religious 
identity to the Sikhs. 

6.4 The Sikh Community has, by and large, been unaware of the 
damage being done. Mention may be made of some steps taken by 
G overnment and the Sikh Community, which could have rectified the 
situation with any good luck. A couple of U niversities were established 
in India, and some chairs created in India and abroad to carry out 
studies on Sikh religion and to promote sound research. But the 
U niversities have their own limitations. 

6.5 Fortunately there is a silver lining to thedark clouds mentioned 
above. A few devoted individuals in India and abroad, have taken up 
the challenge, and have already made a promising start by organising 
societies committed to this cause. T hey have brought out a number of 
books, giving sound scholarly information about Sikhism and its history. 
In the present climate and age it is essential that reliable academic 
studies on Sikhism are organised, to provide to readers in I ndia and 
abroad, fully and properly researched literature. 

6.6 The present situation demands concerted and coordinated 
efforts. Utmost vigilance is necessary to take quick notice of any 
uninformed or biased attacks on the philosophy, theology, ideology 
and history of Sikhism. Fundamental research needs to be conducted 
into the doctrines of Sikhism. An authentic interpretation of the gurbani 
is required. Basic literature of Sikhism needs to be studied in depth. 
There are some real or 
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substantial controversies which need to be resolved. This cannot be 
done by smal I societies and thei r efforts here and there i n an unorganised 
manner. There is an immediate need for Centre(s) of Sikh Studies to 
takeup this responsibility. I n fact there is need for afull fledged World 
I nstitute of Sikhism, at a central place with sub-campuses at selected 
places. Alternatively, there may be several Institutes with a Central 
Coordinating Body. It is difficult to give a detailed blueprint of the 
Project in this paper or in a preliminary discussion. This task will have 
to be entrusted to a special committee. Some hints are, however, given 
on the steps involved, in the last Section of this paper. 

6.7 Conceptual Plan: A tentative plan of the contemplated campus 
(assuming a rectangular area of ten acres) is enclosed. The Complex 
includes: 

Gurdwara and Langar 

Pool and Pavilion 

Class Rooms 

Seminar Rooms 

Classical Languages and Music Rooms 

Auditorium 

Open Air Theatre 

Library 

Staff Q uarters 
Students H ostels 

Gymnasium and Changing Rooms 
Suites for V isiting Scholars 
Administrative Block 
Outdoor Sports 
G arden of Retreat 
Plaza 

It isfortheSikh Community to turn this 'Castle in the Air' into 
a reality and to install it on a firm ground. 

V II WORLD IN STITUTE OF SIKH ISM 

7.1 As indicated earlier, details of the Project will have to be 
worked out by special committees. H owever, some of the steps 
required to betaken, may be mentioned below: 
a) Set up Committee(s) for 

i. Drawing up a Constitution: Name, Aims and Objects, 
Activities, Membership, Management Administration, 
Finances, Status, Coordination, Registration, etc. 

ii. Selection of Location: Major considerations would be 
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accessibility, availability of facilities, local support, etc. 

iii. Collection of funds. 

iv. Publicity. 

b) Monitoring:Thisshould bedonebyahigh power Committee 
with M embers drawn from the above committees and other agencies 
cooperating in the Project. This should also include liaison with similar 
bodies and institutions in other countries. 

7.2 The details should be carefully worked out and given in a 
comprehensive document. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
thegoal is eventually to create a University level I nstitutewith modem 
facilitiesforgraduateand post-graduate teaching and advanced research 
on Sikhism leading to highest academic degrees, besides a nucleus for 
a World Sikh M issionary Organisation, as a Separate wing. This may 
have to be achieved in a phased manner, depending upon the physical, 
financial and technical man-power resources. T he purpose of this paper 
is to stress the need for a Centre o r an I nstitute to perform the f unctio ns 
mentioned above. 0 nee the idea is accepted by the Community, its 
fulfilment is only a matter of time. And with the traditional enthusiasm 
of the Sikh Community, there is no doubt, that the proposed I nstitute 
will be a reality SOON. 

It is gratifying to note that si nee then a beginning has been made 
by starting a Centre of Sikh Studies with a library at 2530, Warner 
Ave, Orange County (Cal.), U.S.A. 
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APPENDIX I 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 

December 2, 1990 

It gives me great pleasure, as premier of British Columbia, to 
convey warm greetings and best wishes to everyone gathered at the 
University of British Columbia today for the Conference on Sikh 
Culture and Philosophy. M ay I extend an especially warm welcome to 
our visitors from outside of B ritish Columbia. 

I am certain that your deliberations today will provide an excellent 
opportunity for you to exchange a wealth of knowledge and ideas 
which will prove to be of great benefit to all. As you may know, the 
G overnment of British Columbia recently announced a multicultural 
policy that provides a framework for all British Columbians to share 
in our diverse cultural heritage. Accordingly, your Conference plays 
an important role as we strive to keep British Columbia as a place 
where everyone can live and work together in harmony, mutual respect 
and dignity. 

You and your families are to be commended for your numerous 
achievements and valuable contributions to the prosperity and 
development of our Province and our nation, and for sharing your 
rich tradition with us all so generously. 0 n behalf of the people and 
the Government of British Columbia, may I offer my best wishes for 
a most successful and rewarding Conferences and every good wish for 
the days ahead. 

Sincerely, 



Sd/- 

William N . Vander Zalm 
Premier 

Conference on Sikh Culture and Philosophy 
University of British Columbia 
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APPENDIX II 

MINISTRY OF STATE, MULTICULTURALISM 
AND CITIZENSHIP CANADA 

December 2, 1990 

Canadian Sikh Study & Teaching Society 
P.O Box 67653, Station 0 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
V5W 3VI 

Dear Friends, 

I am pleased to send greetings and best wishes to the Canadian 
Sikh Study and Teaching Society as you hold your Conference on Sikh 
Culture and Philosophy. 

The belief in community values and service lies at the very heart 
of the Sikh way of life. As stated in theG uru G ranth, 'The man who 
is lost in selfishness is drowned without water. . :' The work that your 
Society does in helpingyoung peopleand in promoting Punjabi culture 
demonstrates vividly this philosophy of reachingoutto one'sbrothers 
and sisters. 

I note with particular interest your Society's commitment to the 
cause of peace, interfaith understanding, and general goodwill among 
Canadians. This particular area of your endeavours clearly serves the 
cause of unity among the members of Canada's diverse population. 
We are a country increasingly characterized by cultural and religious 
variety. 0 ur differences of custom and 'belief, however, need not be 
divisive if we determine to treat each other fairly, with dignity and 
respect. In doing so, we not only preserve social harmony, but also 
enrich the very fabric of Canadian life itself. 
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May youromference prove truly meaningful and rewarding for 
both the members of the Sikh community and your invited guests of 
other faiths. 

Sincerely, 



Sd/- 

Gerry Weiner 
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APPENDIX III 
A REPORT 



Although, the Sikhs are small in number but their contribution 
to world thought and their amazing achievements in thefield of social 
reform have attracted many renowned historians and scholars such as 
Toynbee, Macauliffe, Pearl Buck and many moreto study the historical 
development and philosophy of Sikhism. Sikhism was founded by 
Guru Nanak Dev five hundred years ago which established new 
institutions such as Sangat and Pangat in order to eradicate the caste 
system. Guru Nanak appeared in this world to reveal the new and 
original thoughts about G od and thetrue wayof D ivine worship. Sikh 
G urus challenged the authority of Brahmins as a high ranking caste 
and also rejected the policy of monopolising military power by the 
caste oligarchy. They declared "0 U nwise, be not proud of thy caste. 
For, a myriad errors flow out of this false pride." 

G uru N anak D ev founded new and original principles to bring 
about social and political reforms. The other Gurus followed the 
principles laid down by G uru N anak and continued their efforts to 
free the masses from the yoke of slavery under the cruel kings and 
religious leaders. G uru N anak associated himself with the lowliest of 
the I ow caste. B hai G urdas writes that G uru N anak, made the D harma 
perfect by blending the four castes into one. 

T he Sikh nation also ruled over a huge part of I ndia. U nder the 
Sikh rule all were treated as equal regardless of their caste and creed. 
There was no exploitation and people had religious, political, and social 
freedom. The Sikhs always stood for human rights, and their 
contributions as a saviour of depressed people is very unique in the 
history of mankind. Even the concept of the Red Cross was also 
founded by the Sikhs when Guru Gobind Singh appointed Bhai 
G hanayaj i to provide medical aid and food to all the wounded soldiers 
in the battlefield. 
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Now, we see the growing number of Sikh organisations and 
G urdwaras all over the world, but the way of their preaching is not 
very effective and also not acceptable to our new generation. Our 
younger generation is totally neglected and almost ignored. In 1873, 
when four students of the M ission School atAmritsar proclaimed their 
intention to accept Christianity, the whole Sikh nation was shaken 
with the news and those students were approached by the Sikhs not to 
embrace the other faith. The outcome of this incident was the 
formation of Singh Sabha. T he Sikhs had to confront A rya Samaj and 
other movements to guard the Sikh faith and its principles. N ew Sikh 
educational institutions were established and new Sikh literature was 
produced to keep the Sikh identity alive. In order to prove the 
sovereignty of the Sikh doctrine new books were written which were 
entirely based on Sikh scripture (Sri G uru G ranth Sahib). 

Even today, we see H indu styles of worship and practices that 
are accepted in many G urdwaras because of their ignorance about 
Sikh philosophy and Sikh Code of Conduct (Rehat M aryada). 0 n the 
other hand many quasi-informed scholars write that the Sikh faith is 
not a new faith and itisjustasectof H induism. These scholars appear 
biased. Their misinterpretations of Sikh history and philosophy are 
very damaging. Some of these scholars are accepted and appointed in 
the western Universities to teach Sikh religion. Sikhs need to be made 
aware of the misrepresentation of their unique and sovereign faith. 

Keeping in view the basic needs of our youth and to confront 
anti-Sikh scholars, the Sikhs of Vancouver formed a society, named 
"The Canadian Sikh Study and Teaching Society" in 1987. Our 
resources are limited to cope with the growing needs of the Sikh nation, 
therefore, we seek the cooperation of an Sikh societies and 
organisations to propogate our faith very effectively. This society 
undertook to (1) restore Sikh practices in our Sikh institutions and 
G urdwaras (2) edit and publish historical and religious literature and 
books (3) start magazines and newspapers in E nglish and Panjabi (4) 
hold youth camps and Seminars, and (5) run Panjabi and Heritage 
schools for the younger generation. 

1 1 was a great opportunity when Sikhs of U .S.A . approached this 
society to hold an International Sikh Conference in December, 1990. 
W ith G uru's grace and the cooperation of the U niversity Sikh students 
and the Sikhs of B.C, a very successful Conference was held on 
December 2, 1990 at University of British Columbia. 
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Prominent Sikh scholars from all over the world participated and 
presented their research papers. At the present time, Conferences and 
Seminars: are considered the best source of information where 
distinguished scholars present their knowledgeable papers with new 
findings and thoughts. This Conference was the first of its kind and 
was very successful; morethan 600 people participated. TheCanadian 
Sikh Study and Teaching Society is very grateful to the scholars who 
presented their papers, and is also thankful to the participants who 
came from all over Canada and the U.S.A. The society is also grateful 
to the M inistry of M ulticulturalism for their cooperation and financial 
assistance. 



THE CANADIAN SIKH STUDY AND TEACHING SOCIETY. 
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